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THE LATE VICTORIAN POETS 
RossEtt1 


BOUT: the middle of the nineteenth century a protest 
was heard from a group of poets and artists against 
the commonplace, which had settled like a pall over Eng- 
land. Material prosperity seemed to have drugged the 
imagination. Scientific inquiry had torn the draperies from 
traditional religious thought, disclosing its naiveté and ~ 
weaknesses. Tennyson, a poet of undoubted ability, yielded 
to the popular clamor by such homely poems as Dora and 
The Miller’s Daughter. Arnold voiced the confusion of 
those set adrift by the revelations of science and the con- 
sequent disruption of religious conceptions. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) was conspicuous 
among a circle of young thinkers who cared not at all for 
scientific disclosures. Neither was he affected by the prob- 
lems confronting the government or social redress of Eng- 
land. Like certain of his associates, he was a mystic and 
lived within himself. 

Rossetti’s father was a poet, a native of Naples; he was 
a scholar and curator of the antique bronzes in the Naples 
Museum. The revolution of 1820, which forced King Ferdi- 
nand to grant the people a constitution, stirred him to write 
enthusiastically in behalf of democracy; as a result, when 
the crafty king revoked the constitution within a year, it 
became expedient for the author of ringing lays of liberty 
to quit the country. He went to England where he after- 
wards married a lady of English-Italian descent. These 
were the parents of Dante, William and Christina Rossetti. 
The father was made professor of Italian at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and gained a wide reputation as commentator 
on the writings and times of Dante. 

Dante Gabriel acquired an education in his father’s 
household and in the college where the elder Rossetti 
taught. English and Italian were alike native tongues and 
other languages he soon mastered. 
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After leaving college and travelling for a short time on 
the continent, Rossetti turned to painting, in which profes- 
sion he won considerable fame. At the same time, he com- 
posed poetry, giving himself over with equal ardor to either 
occupation. When nineteen he wrote The Blessed Damozel 
and it is safe to say that none of his later poems surpassed 
this one. 

In 1848, Rossetti, his brother, Holman Hunt, John Mil- 
lais and their associates formed themselves into the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. By such association they pledged 
themselves to follow principles of art which had actuated 
mediaevalists prior to the time of Raphael. In other words, 
they took a stand against the conventions and tenets then 
hampering the fine arts and strove for a simplicity and 
fidelity to nature which they observed in the early mediaeval 
painters. Symbolism played a considerable part in their 
work. 

About 1850 Rossetti met a beautiful young woman, Eliz- 
abeth Eleanor Siddal; after a courtship of ten years, - 
lengthened because of her health, they were married. After 
two brief years of happiness, the wife died, after giving 
birth to a still-born babe. The poet was disconsolate and 
henceforth lived for the most part in seclusion. The publi- 
cation of his early poems had evoked harsh comment, which 
depressed his sensitive nature. To relieve his sleeplessness, 
aggravated by grief for his wife, he was given chloral and 
gradually acquired a habit for the destructive drug. 

Like Spenser and Keats, Rossetti has appealed to the 
gifted rather than the general reader. The greater the 
degree of mysticism one possesses, the more likely he is to 
appreciate an imaginative poet. Regarding this element of 
mysticism, Brooke says with admirable clarity: ‘‘It is 
difficult to explain mysticism in Rossetti, because it is diffi- 
cult to define mysticism itself. It shows a different aspect 
in every man who is affected by it. But generally speaking 
it is that temper of mind and feeling which considers the 
apparent world and all its ways as not real, except rela- 
tively to our constitution; and the invisible world of the 
spirit and of life, outside of our world of sense-perception, 
the real world. And that is Rossetti’s position as a poet. It 
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makes his poetry difficult to that large class of persons who 
have no mystic tendency, to whom all mysticism appears 
impossible. . . . On the whole, so widespread through his 
poetry is this mystic element, that I doubt whether he will 
ever come to be read extensively until the spiritual view 
of the universe has conquered the materialistic view. At 
present, in the midst of the loud yelling of the armies of 
materialism, Rossetti’s voice is not likely to be heard at 
large.’’ + 

The House of Life is a series of one hundred and one 
sonnets which record the poet’s experience of love. In his 
longer poems the mystical and wierd elements bring to 
mind a similar strain in Coleridge, both of whom saw the 
‘‘light that never was on sea or land.’’ Rich colors scintil- 
late in Rossetti’s verses. Both the strange and colorful are 
found in these few lines cited from The Bride’s Prelude: 


““Within the window’s heaped recess 
The light was counterchanged 
In blent reflexes manifold 
From perfume-caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bride’s hair could not hold. 


All thrust together: and with these 
A slim-curved lute, which now, 
At Amelotte’s sudden passing there, 
Was swept in some wise unaware, 
And shook to music the close air.’’ 


The student of Dante must find many a reflection of the 
great Italian master in his nineteenth-century namesake; 
nor is this surprising in view of the place the Florentine 
poet held in the Rossetti household. In The Blessed Damo- 
sel, where the souls go mounting up to God ‘‘like thin 
flames’’ one thinks of Paradise and the use of light. 

This best known of Rossetti’s poems presupposes the 
simple faith of mediaeval Europe in the age which heaped 
up great piles of stone known to us as the Gothic cathedrals. 
A maiden, lately translated to Heaven, leans out of the 
portals of Paradise seeking her lover; until he comes, even 
Heaven is not enough and her joy is expectant as she plans 
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their eternity together; she shall take him by the hand to 
the Mother of God; they will wander thenceforth in flowery 
meads of bliss. 

The Burden of Nineveh was suggested by seeing 
winged bulls, lately excavated in Mesopotamia, brought into 
the British Museum, their wrappings still clinging to them. 


1§ymonds: Romanticism in English Poetry, 171. 


WINTER 


How large that thrush looks on the bare thorn-tree! 
A swarm 'of such, three little months ago, 
Had hidden in the leaves and let none know 

Save by the outburst of their minstrelsy. 

A white flake here and there—a snow-lily 
Of last night’s frost—our naked flower-beds hold; 
And for a rose-flower on the darkling mould 

The hungry redbreast gleams. No bloom, no bee. 


The current shudders to its ice-bound sedge: 

Nipped in their bath, the stark reeds one by one 
Flash each in its clinging diamond in the sun: 
’Neath winds which for this Winter’s sovereign pledge 
Shall curb great king-masts to the ocean’s edge 

And leave memorial forest-kings 0’erthrown. 


SPRING 


Soft-littered is the new-year’s lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed haystack at its side 
The shepherd lies 0’ nights now, wakeful-eyed 
At the ewes’ travailing call through the dark cold. 
The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw of the old. 
And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the ground, 
By her spring-cry the moorhen’s nest is found, 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their marigold. 


Chill are the gusts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds stand - 
As green and close as the young wheat on land: 

Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 

Plight to the heart Spring’s perfect imminent hour 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one’s hand. 
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Suppen Lieut 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell: 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before— 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 


Has this been thus before? 
And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our loves restore 
In death’s despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once more? 


Tur Buessep DAMOSEL 


The blesséd damosel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 
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(To one, it is ten years of years. 
. Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flames and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
*Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names; 
And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames, 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the world. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 
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The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


**‘T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’’ she said. 

“Have I not prayed in Heaven ?—on earth; 
Lord, Lord, had he not pray’d? 

Are not. two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


*“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I’ll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


‘We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 
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‘(And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.”’ 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That onee of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


‘““We two,’’ she said, ‘Swill seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. , 


‘*Cirelewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


‘“‘He shall fear, haply, and be dumb; 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles, 
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‘‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.’’ 


She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild— 

**All this is when he comes.’’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smil’d. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


SwINBURNE 


Algernon Charles Swinburne was born in 1837, his fore- 
bears on either side belonging to ancient, aristocratic 
families. In youth, his time was divided between an ances- 
tral home in Northumberland and another in the Isle of 
Wight. When twelve years of age he entered Eton, where 
his frail body and large head, topped by a shock of red 
hair, together with his precocity, won him a reputation for 
being odd and unusual. Sports did not attract him; instead, 
he preferred to read. As a matter of fact, the assiduous 
reading done during Eton and Oxford days gave him the 
basis for his later judgments, or it would be truer to say 
that during days of immaturity his lasting judgments were 
formed. This has led critics to say of him that he never 
grew up, because maturity did not correct the prejudices 
of youth. 

Swinburne belonged to the group of Late Victorian 
poets, to which Morris and Rossetti were allied. His influ- 


ence upon contemporary poetry was greater than that 
ATIJ—2 
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exerted by any other of this cirele. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that not one of these writers of verse estab- 
lished a school, as did Wordsworth, for example. 

Whereas Rossetti was lost in mystical contemplation 
and Clough had been set adrift by the rapid transition of 
religious thought, Swinburne reverted to paganism or to 
pre-Christian doctrines. Although expressed in various 
ways, there is much repetition of 


“<The end of all, the poppied sleep.”’ 


Such an attitude toward life lends itself easily to 


“*Gather the rosebuds while ye may.” 


The broken health of the poet during his last thirty years 
testifies to his having put his tenets into practice. 

Beyond question, Swinburne was a born poet. His 
poems fascinate by their sensuous music due to the 
author’s facility with metre. Repetition of letters and of 
words lend a musical quality to his stanzas whieh is 
peculiarly Swinburnian. Although imitators sprang up in 
profusion, his individual flow of melody failed in less gifted 
hands. 

In his Victorian Age iw Literature, Chesterton has cer- 
tain pregnant lines regarding those sharing Swinburne’s 
attitude toward life. He says: ‘‘The Swinburnian scepties 
had nothing to fight for but a frame of mind; and when 
ordinary English people listened to it, they came to the 
eonclusion that it was a frame of mind they would rather 
hear about than experience. But these later poets did, so 
to speak, spread their souls in all the empty spaces; weaker 
brethren, disappointed artists, unattached individuals, very 
young people were sapped or swept away by these songs}; 
which, so far as any particular sense in them goes, were 
almost songs without words.”* 

The last sentence pertains to the lesser singers rather 
than to Swinburne, but the fact remains that the most seri- 
ous criticism of much of the latter’s verse is that it lacks 
constructive thought. So far as Swinburne’s style is con- 
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cerned, it has not been surpassed. His lyrical qualities place 
him with Keats and Shelley. 

His first fame followed the publication of Atalanta in 
Calydon. It is doubtful if any subsequent work equalled 
this attempt to adapt Greek methods in English. The story 
is concerned with the old legend of a boar-hunt and Mele- 
ager’s love for Atalanta. The choruses are gems of 
literature. - 3 

Poems and Ballads appeared in 1866 and called forth a 
vigorous protest against what was termed ‘‘their immoral 
tone.’’ The reading public of today has become accustomed 
to much that was deemed shocking in the late Victorian 
era; nevertheless, the poet’s reputation would have profited 
by the withdrawal of some of these productions, which the 
most catholic-minded critic cannot defend as artistic. 

Several plays were written by Swinburne, three center- 
ing around the life of Mary Queen of Scots; they are inter- 
esting for their poetic rather than dramatic qualities. 
Tristram of Lyonese is a narrative poem given epical 
treatment. 

It is unlikely that the generality of readers will ever 
take the interest in Swinburne that they do in Tennyson 
or Browning. Not to know his sonorous melody would be 
to miss something fine in English poetry. Not to appreci- 
ate his hatred of tyranny, his hostility toward oppressors, 
his love for liberty, would mean failure to understand the 
strength of his message. There is one poem which should 
be read and re-read, for it breathes of vigor and force, 
unlike his poetry of negation and poppied sleep. This is 
Hertha, which the poet himself: judged among his most 
enduring productions. 


‘*A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out 
thy life as the light. 


O children of banishment, 
Souls overcast, 
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Were the lights ye see vanish meant 
Always to last, 
Ye would know not the sun overshining the shadows and 
stars overpast. 


I saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the night 
Set the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light; 
But the morning of manhood is risen, and the shadowless 


soul is in sight.’’ 


Swinburne lived until 1909, but his later writings added 
little to his renown. His criticisms of Shakespeare and other 
English writers are illuminating although not always un- 
biased. His own contribution to literature, that which will 


remain so long as English poetry is appreciated, 
highly individual style in which he excelled. 


POEMS OF SWINBURNE 


AN INTERLUDE 


In the greenest growth of the Maytime, 
I rode where the woods were wet, 
Between the dawn and the daytime; 
The spring was glad that we met. 


There was something the season wanted, 
Though the ways and the woods smelt sweet; 
The breath at your lips that panted, 
The pulse of the grass at your feet. 


You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew golden above; 

And the flag-flowers lightened with laughter, 
And the meadow sweet shook with love. 


Your feet in the full-grown grasses 
Moved soft as a weak wind blows; 

You passed me as April passes, 
With face made out of a rose. 


is the 
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By the stream where the stems were slender, 
Your bright foot paused at the sedge; 

It might be to watch the tender 
Light leaves in the springtime hedge. 


On boughs that the sweet month blanches, 
With flowery frost of May; 

It might be a bird in the branches, 
It might be a thorn in the way 


I waited to watch you linger 
With foot drawn back from the dew, 
Till a sunbeam straight like a finger 
Struck sharp through the leaves at you. 


And a bird overhead sang Follow, 
And a bird to the right sang Here; 
And the arch of the leaves was hollow, 
And the meaning of May was clear. 


I saw where the sun’s hand pointed, 
I knew what the bird’s note said; 
By the dawn and the dewfall anointed, 
You were queen by the gold on your head. 


As the glimpse of a burnt-out ember 
Recalls a regret of the sun, 

I remember, forget, and remember 
What Love saw done and undone. 


I remember the way we parted, 
The day and the way we met; 

You hoped we were both broken-hearted, 
And knew we should both forget. 


And May with her world in flower 
Seemed still to murmur and smile 

As you murmured and smiled for an hour; 
I saw you turn at the stile. 


A hand like a white wood-blossom 
You lifted, and waved, and passed, 

With head hung down to the bosom, 
And pale, as it seemed, at last. 
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And the best and the worst of this is 
That neither is most to blame 

If you’ve forgotten my kisses 
And I’ve forgotten your name. 


By Tue NortH SEA 


A land that is lonelier than ruin; 
A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 

Wan waste where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 
But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free: 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 

To strive with the sea. 


Far flickers the flight of the swallows, 

Far flutters the weft of the grass 
Spun dense over desolate hollows 

More pale than the clouds as they pass; 
Thick woven as the weft of a witch is 

Round the heart of a thrall that hath sinned, 
Whose youth and the wrecks of its riches 

Are waifs on the wind. 


The pastures are herdless and sheepless 
No pasture or shelter for herds; 
The wind is relentless and sleepless 
And restless and songless the birds; 
Their cries from afar fall breathless, 
Their wings are as lightnings that flee; 
For the land has two lords that are deathless; 
Death’s self, and the sea. 


These twain, as a king with his fellow, 
Hold converse of desolate speech; 

And her waters are haggard and yellow 
And crass with the scurf of the beach; 

And his garments are grey as the hoary 
Wan sky where the day lies dim; 

And his power is to her, and his glory, 

As hers unto him. 
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In the pride of his power she rejoices, 
In her glory he glows and is glad; 
In her darkness the sound of his voice is, 
With his breath she dilates and is mad; 
““Tf thou slay me, O death, and outlive me, 
Yet thy love hath fulfilled me of thee.’’ 
““Shall J give thee not back if thou give me, 
O sister, O sea?”’ 


And year upon year dawns living, 
And age upon age drops dead; 
And his hand is not weary of giving, 

And the thirst of her heart is not fed; 
And the hunger that moans in her passion, 
And the rage in her hunger that roars, 
As a wolf’s that the winter lays lash on, 

Still calls and implores. 


Her walls have no granite for girder, 
No fortalice fronting her stands; 
But reefs the bloodguiltiest of murder 
Are less than the banks of her sands; 
These number their slain by the thousands; 
For the ship hath no surety to be, 
When the bank is abreast of her bows and 
Aflush with the sea 


No surety to stand, and no shelter 
To dawn out of darkness but one, 
Out of waters that hurtle and welter 
No succor to dawn with the sun 
But a rest from the wind as it passes, 
Where, hardly redeemed from the waves, 
Lie thick as the blades of the grasses 
The dead in their graves. 


A multitude noteless of numbers, 
As wild weeds cast on an heap; 
And sounder than sleep are their slumbers, 
And softer than song is their sleep; 
And sweeter than all things and stranger 
The sense, if perchance it may be, 
That the wind is divested of danger 
And scatheless the sea. 
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That the roar of the banks they breasted 
Is hurtless as bellowing of herds, 
And the strength of his wings that invested 
The wind, as the strength of a bird’s; 
As the sea-mew’s might or the swallow’s 
That ery to him back if he cries, 
As over the graves and their hollows 
Days darken and rise. 


As the souls of the dead men disburdened 
And clean of the sins that they sinned, 
With a lovelier than man’s life guerdoned 
And delight as a weve’s in the wind, 


' And delight as the wind’s in the billow, 


Birds pass, and deride with their glee 
The flesh that has dust for its pillow 
As wrecks have the sea. 


When the days of the sun wax dimmer, 
Wings flash through the dusk like beams; 
As the clouds in the lit sky glimmer, 
The bird in the graveyard gleams; 
As the cloud at its wing’s edge whitens 
When the elarions of sunrise are heard, 
The graves that the bird’s note brightens 
Grow bright for the bird. 


As the waves of the numberless waters 
That the wind cannot number who guides 
Are the sons of the shore and the daughters 
Here lulled by the chime of the tides; 
And here in the press of them standing 
We know not if these or if we 
Live truliest, or anchored to landing 
Or drifted to sea. 


In the valley he named of decision 
No denser were multitudes met 
When the soul of the seer in her vision 
Saw nations for doom of them set; 
Saw darkness in dawn, and the splendor 
Of judgment, the sword and the rod; 
But the doom here of death is more tender 
And gentler the god. 
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And gentler the wind from the dreary 
Sea-banks by the waves overlapped, 
Being weary, speaks peace to the weary 
From slopes that the tide-stream hath sapped; 
And sweeter than all that we call so 
The seal of their slumber shall be, 
Till the graves that embosom them also, 
Be sapped of the sea. 


A MatcH 


If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or grey grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were lke the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 
If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love, were death. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 
We’d play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy; 
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If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy. 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers, 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May. 


If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 

We'd hunt down love together, 

Pluck out his fiying-feather, 

And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein; 

If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain. 


THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE 
Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep, 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers 
And everything but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer; 

They drive adrift, and whither 
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They wot not who make thither; 
But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes, 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 


Though one were strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well though love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 


Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 


Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold, immortal hands; 

Her languid lips are sweeter 

Than love’s who fears to greet her 

To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 

Forgets the earth her mother, 
The life of fruits and corn; 
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And spring and seed and swallow 

Take wing for her and follow 

Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 


There go the loves that wither, 
The old loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives forever ; 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 
Nor sound of waters shaken 
Nor any sound or sight: 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal; 
Only the spell eternal 
In an eternal night. 
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A Curup’s LAUGHTER 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather. 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
- Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, > 
Hoped in heaven hereafter, 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden belis of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so gold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of ten. 
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FITZGERALD 


Although Fitzgerald was a friend of Tennyson, it is 
convenient to speak of him here. It is often pointed out 
that, like Thomas Gray, he is remembered for a single 
poem—his so-called translation of the Rubdiydt, written 
originally by a Persian poet of the Twelfth century: 
Omar Khayyam. As a matter of fact, only fragments 
survive from the medieval poem and the work of Fitz- 
gerald was far more than a translation; truer to call it 
a creation. 

Edward Fitzgerald (1809-1883) lived in an age of con- 
fused thought. It is probable that this in part caused him 
to turn to the Persian solution of life, death and the vast 
forever, in so far as Omar had voiced it. Despite its strong 
essence of rose gardens, its women and wine, it is probable 
that symbolism plays a greater part in the true interpreta- 
tion of the Rubaiyat than is generally supposed. That much 
of its charm is contributed by its unusual measure is cer- 
tain. The stanzas remain in the memory and many, little 
accustomed to memorize poetry, find themselves able to 
repeat verse after verse of this haunting philosophy garbed 
in poetry. 

Rubdiydt is a Persian word signifying quatrains. The 
poem is not a single production but a series of stanzas, 
often, though not always, disunited. Something is known 
of Omar the Tentmaker. He was granted his prayer to be 
allowed to withdraw from public life and give himself over 
to the study of sciences, especially astronomy. These 
stanzas, in so far as they are his, record his futile search- 
ings for some solution to the great problem of life. ‘‘ Hav- 
ing failed of finding any Providence but Destiny, and any 
World but This, he set about making the most of it; pre- 
ferring to soothe the Soul through the Senses into Acqui- 
escence with Things as he saw them, than to perplex it 
with vain disquietude after what they might be.”’ 

Omar lived and died in Naishapur. 

That wine is used symbolically in part is evident from 
the eighth quatrain: 
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‘“Whether at. Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one.”’ 


The futility of pomp, transient vanity, is poignantly 
expressed in the seventeenth: 


‘‘Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour, and went his way.’’ 


Not alone Omar in the Middle Ages, but the young stu- 
dents who gathered at Cambridge to discuss in advance 
rumors of Darwin’s Origin of Species at the mid-nineteenth 
century, pondered over the mystery of life: 


‘‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I reap’d— 

‘T came like Water, and like Wind I go.’ 


* * * * * % 


There was a Door to which I found no Key; 

There was the Veil through which I might not see: 
Some little talk awhile of ME and THEE 

There was—and then no more of THEE and ME. 


Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord Forlorn; 

Nor rolling Heaven, with all his Signs reveal’d 
And hidden by the sleeve of Night and Morn.’’ 


Omar’s age, the latter part of the eleventh and the early 
twelfth centuries, like our own, longed for a sign from those 
who escaped the flesh. 
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“Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d ‘I Myself am Heaven and Hell; 


Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire, 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 

So late emerges from, shall so soon expire.’ ’’ 


Morris 


The work of William Morris (1834-1896) is to be under- 
stood only in the light of his age. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, sooty factory towns were sprinkled well 
over central and northern England. Machine-made articles, 
turned out by the thousands, superseded those done by 
patient craftsmen, proud of the work that left their hands. 
The smug self-satisfaction of the prosperous middle class, 
the poverty of the lower strata of society, above all, the 
stultifying effect of mechanical appliances upon factory 
labor—these unhappy spectacles depressed sensitive souls, 
whose means of escape depended upon natural tempera- 
ment. Rossetti habitually lost himself in the contemplations 
of the mystic; Swinburne was highly eclectic both in com- 
panionship and interests; he found the oriental notion of 
oblivion consoling. Browning was too healthy of mind and 
body to lose a philosophical poise, seeing each thing in its 
place to be best. 

Morris was precocious as a child; when four years of 
age, he had read most of Scott’s novels, and throughout 
life he eagerly followed the way that Scott had pointed: 
release from the commonplace by losing one’s self in a 
romantic past. Like Keats, rather than lacerate his feel- 
ings in contact with a sordid world, he sought to quit such 
a world altogether and live again in stirring times of 
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knight-errantry and ancient story. Not until reflection 
forced upon him some sense of moral responsibility toward 
the correction of social abuses did he pull away from his 
romantic world; even then he continued to drink his daily 
draught of life from its inspiration. 

There is some analogy between Scott’s novels and 
Morris’ poetry; neither occupy first place, although either 
could ill be spared from English literature. Both tell a 
story admirably; both men wrote prolifically. Employing 
the vehicle of ‘poetry, Morris yielded sometimes to the 
temptation to repeat a refrain wearisomely; yet he 
produced a certain fascination by doing so. While one lives 
through his tales when reading them, they do not remain 
with the reader like those told by the masters—nor do 
Scott’s, for the matter of that. 

Detesting the ugliness of life about him, when he mar- 
ried, Morris conceived of having every article of furniture 
and every utensil to be used in his new home made to order 
after special designs. This experience suggested house 
decoration to him and he interested artist friends in join- 
ing him in such a project. Fabrics for drapes and wall 
coverings, furniture and various appurtenances for the 
home were made by hand in shops that he established. 
Later he undertook the hand illumination of books, fine 
bindings and, in the end, a printing press was added to his 
equipment. He lectured upon art and did all in his power 
to inspire his contemporaries to combine beauty with 
utility. Beyond doubt his influence in this direction 
was lasting. Despite the ugliness which abounds today, 
and needlessly, there are many working for the restoration 
of fine patterns for the substitution of hand for machine- 
made articles, and simplicity of decoration for the garish. 
Numerous crafts were established under the impetus of 
Morris’ teachings and the principles he laid down have 
prevailed. However, it is with his poetry rather than his 
handicraft that we are here concerned. 

The Defence of Guenevere; Life and Death of Jason, 
and a collection of tales known as The Earthly Paradise 
are most widely known of his writings. Poems by the Way 
include his ballads. He translated old sages of Norse legend 
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and his rendering of Beowulf is familiar. A prose writing: 
News from Nowhere, Utopian in character, pictured an 
England more beautiful and ideal than most would deem 
practical. 

In the introduction to the Earthly Paradise the poet 
indicated that, unlike Dante and Milton, he could not sing 
of the Inferno nor yet of Paradise: 


‘‘Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rime 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 

To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folk say, a wizard to a northern king 

At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 

And through a third the fruited vines arow, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 

Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 
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N OTWITHSTANDING the remarkable output of poetry 

during the nineteenth century, prose writings were 
far more numerous. Fiction is treated elsewhere, so the 
historical novels of Scott, those by Reade, Kingsley, Dis- 
raeli and others directed toward the correction of social 
abuses; the psychological novels of Eliot and Meredith; the 
mild satires of Thackeray, the character studies of Dickens 
—all these must be passed by. 

Limitations placed upon our cursory survey make it 
impossible, likewise, to touch upon the ever-increasing 
scientific works, although no writing of the cycle exerted 
a more profound influence on current thought than Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, published in 1858. In the field of 
history the names of Macauley and Froude are prominent, 
and, ere the century closed, the name of Stubbs, whose mon- 
umental work in English constitutional history will long 
be indispensable to the student of political development. 

Beyond question the outstanding name among the prose 
writers of the first half of the century is that of Thomas 
Carlyle, born in Scotland on the fourth day of the last 
month in the year 1795. It may be difficult, as critics insist, 
properly to appraise the work of this rugged Scot, but his 
importance to his day and generation cannot be gainsaid. 

Carlyle came of simple but upright stock of the Low- 
lands and throughout his life he manifested the character- 
istics of his peasant ancestry; his independence and what 
has been termed his ‘‘prickly originality’’ are traceable to 
the folk from which he sprang. 

Of sensitive nature, his early school days were for the 
most part unhappy. At the age of fourteen he set out to 
walk the one hundred miles that separated him from the 
Edinburgh University, where he read voraciously. Mathe- 
maties became a favorite study and he won the approval 
of his instructors for proficiency in this abstract subject. 
Tn later life he minimized the benefit of his University days 
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but he was ever prone to underestimate the factors that 
contributed to his mental growth. His comment that “‘the 
true university is a collection of books’’ presupposes the 
ability to make the most of them. 

German philosophy had come to England by way of 
France; it now awakened the curiosity of Carlyle. Grown 
weary of ‘‘schoolmastering,’’ disinclined to the ministry 
and likewise to law, he drifted into journalism. Having 
mastered the German language, he made some English 
translations of German productions, but not until the 
appearance of his Life of Schiller, published in serial form 
in the London Magazine, did his work attract any attention. 

In 1826 he married Jane Welsh. A deal of ink has been 
expended to prove their matrimonial misery or their happi- 
ness. Since this still hangs in abeyance, it were idle to try 
to settle it here. Mrs. Milton’s well-known observation that 
geniuses are difficult to dwell with has been generally 
accepted and applies to Carlyle as well as to Milton. If it 
be true that every individual is made up of two personal- 
ities, each striving for ascendancy, surely this dual nature 
is readily discernible in Carlyle. There was the kindly, 
tender, sensitive soul, suffering for a harsh word uttered, 
profoundly interested in his fellow men; there was also the 
acrid dyspeptic, with a snarl for whatever incurred his 
displeasure. It is reasonable to assume that Jane Carlyle 
became intimately acquainted with both. 

After some years in comparative isolation in Scotland, 
the Carlyles removed to London, where the remainder of 
their lives were spent. Poverty for some time dogged their 
steps, in spite of the literary occupations of Carlyle. The 
history of the French Revolution brought its author distinct 
recognition and thenceforward opportunity opened and a 
constantly widening public became interested in Carlyle. 

Scientific historians have said scathing words of his 
French Revolution. It has been called a fantasy, a night- 
mare and much besides. An impartial exposition of a great 
social movement it certainly was not; yet it presents a 
marvelous series of pictures in the drama enacted across 
the Channel in 1789 and years immediately following. 
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The student of Carlyle is bound to feel sometimes that 
in him a painter was spoiled in the making. Lacking the 
dexterity to set his conceptions in glowing colors on canvas, 
he delineated them in dramatic prose. He shared the notion 
common to many men of his day that a revolution was im- 
minent in England; by picturing the horrors of the Reign 
of Terror in Paris, and by relating the injuries which the 
lower classes perpetrated during a time of political dis- 
order, he hoped to warn his countrymen against permitting 
such a state of chaos to arise in England. So many write 
in a dull argumentative way, search archives and produce 
laborious and wearisome details, substantiated with endless 
corroboration, that we may be doubly grateful for this 
work, which, its author claimed, ‘‘came more truly from, 
the heart than any produced in two hundred years.”’ 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, a series of lectures given in 
London and afterwards published, set forth Carlyle’s con- 
viction that history is to be read in the biographies of 
great men. Elton says: ‘‘The word ‘hero’ is as good as 
another, and serves to denote and link together the types of 
energy which Carlyle, judging by the event, finds to have 
changed the face of the world for the better. They are in- 
commensurable; they are all embodiments of a divine 
Idea.’’ 

He treats of Odin as illustration of a god; Mahomet is 
the prophet; Luther, the priest; Cromwell, the ruler. Con- 
trary to the usual belief that the times shape the hero, Car- 
lyle would have us believe that the hero shapes the times. 

In 1843 Past and Present appeared. Instead of inter- 
preting the present in light of the past, Carlyle sought to 
interpret the past in view of the present. 

Emerson was a warn admirer of Carlyle. He visited 
him when abroad.and unquestionably it was he who 
directed the attention of Americans to the writings of Car- 
lyle when he was but slightly known, even in England. 
Shortly after receiving a copy of the new book, Past and 
Present, Emerson wrote: ‘‘ Here is Carlyle’s new poem, his 
Tliad of English woes, to follow his poem on France... . 
Obviously it is the book of a powerful and accomplished 
thinker, who has looked with naked eyes at the dreadful 
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political signs in England for the last few years . . . and 
the topic of English polities becomes the best vehicle for 
the expression of his recent thinking... . Itisa brave 
and just book, and not a semblance. . . . Mr. Carlyle very 
fairly finds the calamity of the times not in bad bills of 
Parliament, nor the remedy in good bills, but the vice in 
false and superficial aims of the people, and the remedy in . 
honesty and insight.’’ Emerson is compelled to add that 
‘the obtrusion of the whims of the painter’? mars the 
book. ‘‘The habitual exaggeration of the tone wearies 
whilst it stimulates. . . . It is not serene sunshine, but 
everything is seen in lurid stormlights.’’ Such a criticism 
may be offered regarding all Carlyle’s writings. He felt 
intensely; he often expressed himself with violence; he had 
scant patience for viewpoints opposed to his own. 

Cromwell’s Letters and Frederick the Great are impor- 
tant among his writings, which have recently been printed in 
twenty volumes. Criticisms of various English writers 
make up some considerable part of his complete works. 
Sartor Resartus, one of his best known productions, is some- 
what biographical in character. 

It is important to note that Carlyle conceived of literary 
criticism in a way somewhat novel to his day, although now 
accepted as the only true approach to another’s work. The 
literary reviews had ordinarily regarded efforts of any but 
established authors from a semi-hostile standpoint, deery- 
ing their shortcomings. The scathing reviews of the poems 
by Keats, Shelley, Byron and various other young writers 
had, in some cases, almost driven them from their chosen 
endeavor. Carlyle was one of the first English erities to 
apprehend that the rdle of the commentator is rather to 
interpret—to enter sympathetically into the mind of the 
writer, see his creation as he sees it and make it known to 
those who need guidance in grasping it as an artistic whole. 

The doubts and misgivings of his age harassed Carlyle; 
the ‘‘everlasting nay’’ pertaining to the negative; the 
‘‘everlasting yea,’’ to the constructive side. He found the 
solution of human storm and stress in the sound doctrine of 
work. Perhaps the most salutary message he left mankind, 
in Past and Present, is his ‘‘Gospel of Work.’? 


> 
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‘‘The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work and 
do it. ‘Know thyself:’ long enough has that poor self of 
thine tormented thee; thou wilt never get to ‘know’ it, I 

believe! Think it not thy business, this of knowing thyself; 
thou art an unknowable individual: know what thou canst 
work at; and work at it like a Hercules! That will be thy 
better plan.’’ 
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Tue Fuicut or Louis XVI* 


On Monday night, the 20th of June, 1791, about eleven 
o’clock, there is many a hackney coach, and glass coach 
(tarrosse de remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the 
streets of Paris. But of all glass coaches, we recommend 
this to thee, O Reader, which stands drawn up in the Rue 
de l’Echelle hard by the Carrousel and outgate of the Tuil- 
eries; in the Rue de 1’Hchelle that then was; ‘‘opposite 
Ronsin the saddler’s door,’’ as if waiting for a fare there! 
Not long does it wait: a hooded Dame, with two hooded 
Children, has issued from Villequier’s door, where no sen- 
try walks, into the Tuileries Court of Princes; into the Car- 
rousel; into the Rue de 1|’Hchelle; where the Glass Coach- 
man readily admits them; and again waits. Not long; 
another Dame, likewise hooded or shrouded, leaning on a 
servant, issues in the same manner; bids the servant good 
night; and is, in the same manner, by the Glass Coachman, 
cheerfully admitted. Whither go so many dames? "Tis his 
Majesty’s Couchée, Majesty just gone to bed, and all the 
Palace world is retiring home. But the Glass Coachman 
still waits; his fare seemingly incomplete. 

By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in round hat 
and peruke, arm and arm with some servant, seemingly of 
the Runner or Courier sort; he also issues through Ville- 
quier’s door; starts a shoe buckle as he passes one of the 
sentries, stoops down to clasp it again; is, however, by the 
Glass Coachman, still more cheerfully admitted. And now, 
is his fare complete? Not yet; the Glass Coachman still 
waits——Alas! and the false Chambermaid has warned 
Gouvion that she thinks the Royal Family will fly this very 
night; and Gouvion, distrusting his own glazed eyes, has 
sent express for Lafayette; and Lafayette’s Carriage, flar- 
ing with lights, rolls this moment through the inner Arch 
of the Carrousel,—where a Lady shaded in broad gypsy 
hat, and leaning on the arm of a servant, also of the Run- 
ner or Courier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the whim to touch a spoke of it with her badine,— 
light little magic rod which she calls badine, such as the 
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Beautiful then wore. The flare of Lafayette’s Carriage 
rolls past: all is found quiet in the Court of Princes; sen- 
tries at their post; Majesties’ Apartments closed in smooth 
rest. Your false Chambermaid must have been mistaken? 
Watch thou, Gouvion, with Argus’ vigilance; for, of a truth, 
treachery is within these walls. 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gypsy hat, 
and touched the wheel spoke with her badine? O Reader, 
that Lady that touched the wheel spoke was the Queen of 
France! She has issued safe through that inner Arch, into 
the Carrousel itself; but not into the Rue de 1’Echelle. 
Flurried by the rattle and rencounter, she took the right 
hand not the left; neither she nor her Courier knows Paris; 
he indeed is no Courier, but a loyal stupid ci-devant Body- 
guard disguised as one. They are off, quite wrong, over 
the Pont Royal and River; roaming disconsolate in the 
Rue de Bac; far from the Glass Coachman, who still waits. 
Waits, with flutter of heart; with thought—which he must 
button close up, under his jarvey surtout! 

Midnight clangs from all the City steeples; one precious 
hour has been spent so; most mortals are asleep. The 
Glass Coachman waits; and in what mood! A brother 
jarvey drives up, enters into conversation; is answered 
cheerfully in jarvey dialect: the brothers of the whip 
exchange a pinch of snuff; decline drinking together; and 
part with good night. Be the heavens blest! here at length 
is the Queen lady, in gypsy hat; safe after perils; who has 
had to inquire her way. She too is admitted; her Courier 
jumps aloft, as the other, who is also a disguised Body- 
guard, has done: and now, O Glass Coachman of a thou- 
sand,—Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it is thou—drive! 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen: crack! crack! 
the Glass Coach rattles, and every soul breathes lighter. 
But is Fersen on the right road? Northeastward, to the 
Barrier of Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, thither we 
bound: and lo, he drives right Northward! The royal Indi- 
vidual, in round hat and peruke, sits astonished; but right 
or wrong, there is no remedy. Crack, crack, we go incessant, 
through the slumbering City. Seldom, since Paris rose out 
of mud, or the Long-haired Kings went in Bullock Carts, 
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was there such a drive. Mortals on each hand of you, close 
by, stretched out horizontal, dormant; and we alive and 
quaking! Crack, crack, through the Rue de Grammont; 
across the Boulevard; up the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin,— 
these windows, all silent, of Number 42, were Mirabeau’s. 
Toward the Barrier, not of Saint-Martin, but of Clichy on 
the utmost North! Patience, ye royal Individuals; Fersen 
understands what he is about. Passing up the Rue de 
Clichy, he alights for one moment at Madame Sullivan’s: 
‘“‘Did Count Fersen’s Coachman get the Baroness de 
Korff’s new Berline?’’—‘‘Gone with it an hour and half 
ago,’’ grumbles responsive the drowsy Porter.—‘‘C’est 
bien.’’ Yes, it is well;—though had not such hour and half 
been lost, it were still better. Forth therefore, O Fersen, 
fast, by the Barrier de Clichy; then Eastward along the 
Outer Boulevard, what horses and whipcord can do! 

Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial night. 
Sleeping Paris is now all on the right hand of him; silent 
except for some snoring hum: and now he is Eastward as 
far as the Barrier de Saint-Martin: looking earnestly for 
Baroness de Korff’s Berline. This Heaven’s Berline he at 
length does desery, drawn up with its six horses, his own 
German Coachman waiting on the box. Right, thou good 
German: now haste, whither thou knowest?—and as for us 
of the Glass Goach, haste too; O haste; much time is already 
lost! The august Glass Coach fare, six Insides, hastily 
packs itself into the new Berline; two Bodyguard Couriers 
behind. The Glass Coach itself is turned adrift. its head 
toward the City; to wander whither it lists,—and be found 
next morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is on the new 
box, with its brave new hammercloths; flourishing his whip; 
he bolts forward toward Bondy. There a third and final 
Bodyguard Courier of ours ought surely to be, with post 
horses ready ordered. There likewise ought that purchased 
Chaise, with the two Waiting Maids and their band-boxes, 
to be; whom also her Majesty could not travel without. 
Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the Heavens turn it well! 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all well. Here 
is the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy; Chaise with Waiting 
Women; horses all ready, and postilions with their churn 
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boots, impatient in the dewy dawn. Brief harnessing done, 
the postilions with their churn boots vault into the saddles; 
brandish circularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under 
his jarvey surtout, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; 
royal hands wave speechless inexpressible response; Baron- 
ess de Korff’s Berline, with the Royalty of France, bounds 
off: forever, as it proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely 
Northward, through the country, toward Bougret; gains 
Bougret, finds his German Coachman and chariot waiting 
there; cracks off, and drives undiscovered into unknown 
space. A deft, active man, we say; what he undertook to 
do is nimbly and successfully done. 

And so the Royalty of France is actually fled? This 
precious night, the shortest of the year, it flies, and drives! 
Baroness de Korff is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, Gov- 
erness of the Royal Children: she who came hooded with 
the two hooded little ones; little Dauphine; little Madame 
Royale, known long afterwards as Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Baroness de Korff’s Waiting Maid is the Queen in gypsy 
hat. The royal Individual in round hat and peruke, he is 
Valet for the time being. The other hooded Dame, styled 
Traveling Companon, is kind Sister Elizabeth; she had 
sworn, long since, when the Insurrection of Women 
was, that only death should part her and them. And 
so they rush there, not too impetuously, through the 
Wood of Bondy:—over a Rubicon in their own and 
France’s History. 

Great; though the future is all vague! If we reach 
Bouille? If we do not reach him? O Louis! and this all 
round thee is the great slumbering Earth (and overhead, 
the great watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of 
Bondy,—where Long-haired Childeric Donothing was 
struck through with iron; not unreasonably, in a world like 
ours. These peaked stone towers are Raincy; towers of 
wicket D’Orleans. All slumbers save the multiplex rustle 
of our new Berline. Loose-skirted scarecrow of an Herb 
Merchant, with his ass and early greens, toilsomely plod- 
ding, seems the only creature we meet. But right ahead the 
great Northeast sends up evermore his gray brindled dawn: 
from dewy branch, birds here and there, with short deep 
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warble, salute the coming Sun. Stars fade out, and Galax- 
ies; Street Lamps of the City of God. The Universe, O my 
brothers, is flinging wide its portals for the Levee of the 
GREAT HIGH KING. Thou, poor King Louis, farest 
nevertheless, as mortals do, toward Orient lands of Hope; 
and the Tuileries with its Levees, and France and the Earth 
itself, is but a larger kind of dog hutch,—occasionally going 
rabid. 


Tur RETURN 


So, then, our grand Royalist Plot, of Flight to Metz, has 
executed itself. Long hovering in the background, as a 
dread royal ultimatum, it has rushed forward in its terrors: 
verily to some purpose. How many Royalist Plots and 
Projects, one after another, cunningly devised, that were to 
explode like powder mines and thunderclaps; not one soli- 
tary Plot of which has issued otherwise! Powder mine of 
a Séance Royale on the 23d of June, 1789, which exploded 
as we then said, ‘‘though the touchhole’’; which next, your 
war god Broglie having reloaded it, brought a Bastille about 
your ears. Then came fervent Opera Repast, with flourish- 
ing of sabers, and O Richard, O my King; which aided by 
Hunger, produces Insurrection of Women, and Pallas 
Athene in the shape of Demoiselle Théroigne. Valor profits 
not, neither has fortune smiled on fanfaronade. The 
Bouille Armament ends as the Broglie one has done. Man 
after man spends himself in this cause, only to work it 
quicker ruin; it seems a cause doomed, forsaken of Earth 
and Heaven. 

On the 6th of October gone a year, King Louis, escorted 
by Demoiselle Théroigne and some two hundred thousand, 
made a Royal Progress and Entrance into Paris, ‘such as 
man had never witnessed; we prophesied him Two more 
such; and accordingly another of them, after this Flight 
to Metz, is now coming to pass. Théroigne will not escort 
here; neither does Mirabeau now ‘‘sit in one of the accom- 
panying carriages.’’ Mirabeau lies dead, in the Pantheon 
of Great Men. Théroigne lies living, in dark Austrian 
Prison; having gone to Liege, professionally, and been 
seized there. Bemurmured now by the hoarse-flowing 
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Danube: the light of her Patriot Supper Parties quite out; 
so hes Théroigne: she shall speak with the Kaiser face to 
face, and return. And France lies—how! Fleeting Time 
shears down the great and the little; and in two years alters 
many things. 

But at all events, here, we say, is a second Ignominious 
Royal Procession, though much altered; to be witnessed 
also by its hundreds of thousands. Patience, ye Paris 
Patriots; the Royal Berline is returning. Not till Saturday: 
for the Royal Berline travels by slow stages; amid such 
loud-voiced confluent sea of National Guards, sixty thou- 
sand as they count; amid such tumult of all people. Three 
National Assembly Commissioners, famed Barnave, famed 
Pétion, generally respectable Latour-Maubourg, have gone 
to meet it; of whom the two former ride in the Berline 
itself beside Majesty, day after day. Latour, as a mere 
respectability, and man of whom all men speak well, can 
ride in the rear, with Dame de Tourzel and the Soubrettes. 

So on Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, Paris by 
hundreds of thousands, is again drawn up: not now dancing 
the tricolor dance of hope; nor as yet dancing in fury dance 
of hate and revenge; but in silence, with vague look of : 
conjecture, and curiosity mostly scientific. A Saint-Antoine 
Placard has given notice this morning that ‘‘ whosoever 
insults Louis shall be caned, whosoever applauds him shall 
be hanged.’’ Behold then, at last, that wonderful New Ber- 
line; encircled by blue National sea with fixed bayonets, 
which flows slowly, floating it on, through the silent as- 
sembled hundreds of thousands. Three yellow Couriers sit 
atop bound with ropes; Pétion, Barnave, their Majesties, 
with Sister Elizabeth, and the children of France, are 
within. 

Smile of embarrassment, or cloud of dull sourness, is on 
the broad phlegmatic face of his Majesty; who keeps declar- 
ing to the successive Official persons, what is evident, ‘‘ Kh 
bien, me voila (Well, here you have me)’’; and what is not 
evident, ‘‘I do assure you I did not mean to pass the fron- 
tiers’’; speeches natural for that poor Royal Man; which 
Decency would veil. Silent is her Majesty, with a look of 
grief and scorn; natural for that Royal Woman. Thus 
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lumbers and creeps the ignominious Royal Procession, 
through many streets, amid a silent gazing people: com- 
parable, Mercier thinks, to some Procession du Roi de 
Basoche; or say, Procession of King Crispin, with his 
Dukes of Sutormania and royal blazonry of Cordwainery. 
Except indeed that this is not comic: ah no, it is comico- 
tragic; with bound Couriers, and a Doom hanging over it; 
most fantastic, yet most miserably real. Miserablest flebile 
ludibrium of a Pickle-herring Tragedy! It sweeps along 
there, in most ungorgeous pall, through many streets in the 
dusty summer evening; gets itself at length wriggled out 
of sight; vanishing in the Tuileries Palace,—toward its 
doom, of slow torture peine forte et dure. 

Populace, it is true, seizes the three rope-bound yellow 
Couriers; will at least massacre them. But our august 
Assembly, which is sitting at this great moment, sends out 
Deputation of rescue; and the whole is got huddled up. 
Barnave, ‘‘all dusty,’’ is already there, in the National 
Hall; making brief discreet address and report. As indeed, 
through the whole journey, this Barnave has been most 
discreet, sympathetic; and has gained the Queen’s trust, 
whose noble instinct teaches her always who is to be trusted. 
Very different from the heavy Pétion; who, if Campan 
speak truth, ate his luncheon, comfortably filled his wine- 
glass, in the Royal Berline; flung out his chicken bones past 
the nose of Royalty itself; and, on the King’s saying, 
‘France cannot be a Republic,’’ answered, ‘‘No, it is not 
ripe yet.’? Barnave is henceforth a Queen’s adviser, if 
advice could profit: and her Majesty astonishes Dame Cam- 
pan by signifying almost a regard for Barnave, and that, 
ina day of retribution and Royal triumph, Barnave shall 
not be executed. 

On Monday night Royalty went; on Saturday evening 
it returns: so much, within one short week, has Royalty 
accomplished for itself. The Pickle-herring Tragedy has 
vanished in the Tuileries Palace, toward ‘‘pain strong and 
hard.’’ Watched, fettered and humbled, as Royalty never 
was. Watched even in its sleeping apartments and inmost 
recesses: for it has to sleep with the door set ajar, blue 
National Argus watching, his eye fixed on the Queen’s cur- 
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tains; nay, on one occasion, as the Queen cannot sleep, he 
offers to sit by her pillow, and converse a little! 


THE GosreL or Work 


A High Class without duties to do is like a tree planted 
on precipices ; from the roots of which all the earth has been 
crumbling. Nature owns no man who is not a Martyr withal. 
Is there a man who pretends to live luxuriously housed up; 
screened from all work, from want, danger, hardship, the 
victory over which is what we name work,—he himself to 
sit serene, amid down-bolsters and appliances, and have 
all his work and battling done by other men? And such 
man calls himself a noble-man? His fathers worked for 
him, he says; or successfully gambled for him: here he sits; 
professes, not in sorrow but in pride, that he and his have 
done no work, time out of mind. It is the law of the land, 
and is thought to be the law of the Universe, that he, alone 
of recorded men, shall have no task laid on him, except 
that of eating his cooked victuals, and not flinging himself 
out of window. Once more I will say, there was no stranger 
spectacle ever shown under this Sun. A veritable fact in 
our England of the Nineteenth Century. His victuals he 
does eat: but as for keeping in the inside of the window— 
have not his friends, like me, enough to do? Truly, looking 
at his Corn-Laws, Game-Laws, Chandos-Clauses, Bribery- 
Elections and much else, you do shudder over the tumbling 
and plunging he makes, held back by the lapels and coat- 
skirts; only a thin fence of window-glass before him,—and 
in the streets mere horrid iron spikes! My sick brother, as 
in hospital-maladies men do, thou dreamest of Paradises 
and Eldorados, which are far from thee. ‘‘Cannot I do what 
I like with my own?’’ Gvacious Heaven, my brother, this 
that thou seest with those sick eyes is no firm Eldorado, and 
Corn-Law Paradise of Do-nothings, but a dream of thy own 
fevered brain. It is a glass-window, I tell thee, so many 
stories from the street; where are iron spikes and the law 
of gravitation! 

What is the meaning of nobleness, if this be ‘‘noble?”’ 
In a valiant suffering for others, not in a slothful making 
others suffer for us, did nobleness ever lie. The chief of 
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men is he who stands in the van of men; fronting the peril 
which frightens back all others; which, if it be not van- 
quished, will devour the others. Every noble crown is, and 
on Earth will forever be, a crown of thorns. The Pagan 
Hercules, why was he accounted a hero? Because he had 
slain Nemean Lions, cleaned Augean Stables, undergone 
Twelve Labors only not too heavy for a god. In modern, as 
in ancient and in all societies, the Aristocracy, doing them 
or not, have taken the post of honor; which is the post of 
difficulty, the post of danger,—of death, if the difficulty be 
not overcome. I] faut payer de sa vie. Why was our life 
given us, if not that we should manfully give it. Descend, 
O Donothing Pomp; quit thy down-cushions; expose thy- 
self to learn what wretches feel, and how to cure it? The 
ezar of Russia became a dusty toiling shipwright; worked 
with his axe in the docks of Saardam; and his aim was 
small to thine. Descend thou: undertake this horrid ‘‘living 
chaos of Ignorance and Hunger’’ weltering round thy feet; 
say, ‘‘I will heal it, or behold I will die foremost in it.’’ 
Such is verily the law. Everywhere and everywhen a man 
has to ‘‘pay with his life’’; to do his work, as a soldier 
does, at the expense of life. In no Pie-powder earthly court 
can you sue an Aristocracy to do its work, at this moment: 
but in the Higher Court, which even it calls ‘‘Court of 
Honor,’’ and which is the Court of Necessity withal, and 
the eternal Court of the Universe, in which all Fact comes 
to plead, and every Human Soul is an apparitor,—the Aris- 
tocracy is answerable, and even now answering, there... . 

For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 
in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful of his high 
calling, there is always hope in a man that actually and 
earnestly works: in Idleness alone is there perpetual 
despair. Work, never so mammonish, mean, 7s in com- 
munion with Nature: the real desire to get work done will 
itself lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appoint- 
ments and regulations, which are truth. 

The lastest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work and 
do it. ‘* Know thyself:’’ long enough has that poor ‘‘self’’ 
of thine tormented thee; thou wilt never get to ‘‘know’’ it, 
I believe! Think it not thy business, this of knowing thy- 
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self; thou art an unknowable individual: know what thou 
canst work at; and work at it, like a Hercules! THat will 
be thy better plan. 

It has been written, ‘‘an endless significance lies in 
Work!’’ a man perfects himself by working.’ Foul jungles 
are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise instead, and: stately 
cities ; and withal the man himself first ceases to be a jungle 
and foul unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how, even 
in the meanest sorts of Labor, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets 
himself to work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indig- 
nation, Despair itself, all these like hell-dogs lie beleaguer- 
ing the soul of the poor day-worker, as of every man: but 
he bends himself with free valor against his task, and all 
these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into 
their caves. The man is now a man. The blessed glow of 
Labor in him, is it not a purifying fire, wherein all poison 
is burnt up, and of sour smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame! Pig, 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating 
us. A formless Chaos, once set it revolving, grows round 
and ever rounder; ranges itself by mere force of gravity, 
into strata, spherical courses; is no longer a Chaos, but a 
round compacted World. What would become of the Harth, 
did she cease to revolve? In the poor old Earth, so long 
as she revolves, all inequalities, irregularities, disperse 
themselves; all irregularities are incessantly becoming 
regular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel,—one of 
the venerablest objects; old as the Prophet Ezekiel and 
far older? Rude lumps of clay, how they spin themselves 
up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. 
And fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without his 
wheel; reduced to making dishes, or rather amorphous 
blotches, by mere kneading and baking! Even such a Potter 
were Destiny, with a human soul that would rest and lie 
at ease; that would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolv- 
ing man the kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter 
without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a 
botch; let her spend on him what expensive coloring, what 
gilding and enamelling she will, he is but a botch. Not a 
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dish; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, squint- 
cornered, amorphous botch,—a mere enamelled vessel of 
dishonor! Let the idle think of this. 

~ Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he has 
found it, and will follow it! How, as a free-flowing channel, 
dug and torn by noble force through the sour mud-swamp 
of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening river there, it 
runs and flows;—draining off the sour festering water, 
gradually from the root of the remotest grass-blade; mak- 
ing, instead of a pestilential swamp, a green fruitful 
meadow itself, let the stream and its value be great or 
small! Labor is Life: from the inmost heart of the Worker 
rises his god-given Force, the sacred celestial life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God; from his inmost heart 
awakens him to all nobleness,—to all knowledge, ‘‘self- 
knowledge’’ and much else, so soon as Work fitly begins. 
Knowledge? The knowledge that will hold good in working, 
cleave thou to that; for Nature herself accredits that, says 
Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge but 
what thou hast got by working: the rest is yet all a hypothe- 
sis of knowledge; a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing 
floating in the clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try 
and fix it. ‘‘Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by 
Action alone.’’ 


JoHn RusKIN 


Born in 1819, dying in 1900, Ruskin’s life spanned four- 
fifths of the nineteenth century. There is some reason to 
believe that, a hundred years from now, he may be regarded 
more as an educator than a literary genius. 

He is sometimes spoken of as a disciple of Carlyle; yet, 
apart from both having Scotch inheritances and both being 
prominent in the realm of letters, there are fewer similari- 
ties than differences between them. 

John Ruskin was an only child; his parents were Scotch, 
his father, a wine merchant, who had settled in London. 
His mother was a very capable but stern and austere 
woman and when but five years of age the little fellow was 
set to read the Bible through each year, no portion of Serip- 
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ture being deemed too difficult for his understanding. This 
custom of reading the Bible aloud and memorizing one 
chapter daily was observed until he went away to college. 
To such rigorous discipline Ruskin afterwards attributed 
his love for dignified prose. 

From infancy the boy travelled every summer with his 
parents, in this way becoming familiar with Scotland and 
Western Europe. He was taught privately and received 
instruction in drawing from his tender years. 

In advanced life, Ruskin wrote Practerita, a rambling 
autobiography. Having enumerated the advantages of his 
childhood, he mentions a few drawbacks, the first being: 
‘*T had nothing to love.’’ This is very illuminating to one 
who gazes upon his portrait. 

He continues: ‘‘My parents were—in a sort—visible powers of 
nature to me, no more loved than the sun and moon: only I should 
have been annoyed and puzzled if either of them had gone out; 
still less did I love God; not that I had any quarrel with Him, or 
fear of Him; but simply found what people told me was His 
Service, disagreeable; and what people told me was His Book, not 
entertaining. I had no companions to quarrel with, neither; 
nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. Not a servant was ever 
allowed to do anything for me but what it was their duty to do; 
and why should I be grateful to the cook for cooking, or the gar- 
dener for gardening—when the one dared not give me a baked 
potato without asking leave, and the other would not let my ants’ 
nests alone, because they made the walks untidy? The evil conse- 
quence of all this was not, however, what might perhaps have 
been expected, that I grew up selfish and unaffectionate; but that, 
when affection did come, it came with violence utterly rampant 
and unmanageable, at least by me, who never before had anything 
to manage.’’ 

The fourth ‘‘calamity’’ in this intimate exposition of 
early years was: ‘‘My judgment of right and wrong, and 
powers of independent action, were left entirely undevel- 
oped; because the bridle and blinkers were never taken off 
me.”’ 

Whatever the opportunities for study and travel, one 
must grant that the disadvantages of such a childhood were 
far reaching. 

It is doubtful whether Ruskin could remember a time 
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when he was not engaged in literary pursuits; at the age of 
seven he was engrossed upon a poem which was designed to 
treat broadly of the universe. Before twenty, his articles 
had appeared in print. From childhood, mountains had pro- 
foundly impressed his sensitive mind and the Alps made 
him rapturous. He continually sketched whatever he saw 
that interested him and his drawings appeared in some of 
his works as engravings. 

Turner’s experiments in light were arousing bitter con- 
troversey when the young Ruskin appeared as his cham- 
pion. The first volume of Modern Painters was published 
in 1843, Ruskin attempting to prove that landscapes were 
treated more faithfully by modern than by earlier artists. 
It was natural that his arguments should provoke antago- 
nism. By the time the second volume was completed, two 
years later, the author had lost sight of his original premise 
and was occupied in setting forth his views on Italian 
painters. 

In April of 1848 he was married to one Euphemia Gray. 
The match seems to have been made by his efficient mother; 
so unsuited to one another were these two that in 1856 his 
wife left him, presently to marry the artist, John Millais. 
Ruskin being absorbed in his studies, his wife accustomed 
to social activity, there seems to have been little that 
bound them together. 

From painting, Ruskin turned to the art of building, 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture being his first work on 
the subject. 

In 1851 the first portion of the Stones of Venice made 
its appearance, the work not being completed until some- 
what later. 

Ruskin believed that the architecture and art of a people 
reveal their ideals, moral, social and religious. He 
attempted to prove this by means of Venetian architectural 
remains and paintings. 

The year 1860 brought an end to his exclusive concern 
with the fine arts. Thenceforward he occupied himself no 
Jess with social problems. He gave many series of lectures 
designed to awaken the love of the public for beauty, and 
his articles, letters and talks on moral and educational 
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themes fill thirty out of some fifty volumes which comprise 
his complete works. In 1868 he delivered in Dublin the 
famous lecture known by the alluring title: Sesame and 
Inlies. His views of the. proper position of women were 
enunciated in this discourse. 

Apart from his treatment of painting and architecture, 
Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust, Crown of Wild Olives, and 
Queen of the Atr are probably best known and most often 
read today. The last has to do with Greek myths of air and 
sky. | 

In 1870 his reputation as an art critic being firmly estab- 
lished, he was offered the professorship of Art at Oxford, 
a position which he held intermittently until 1884. 

It would be expected that so devoted a lover of the 
beautiful would find the utilitarian age in which he lived 
as depressing as it had proved to William Morris and to 
the many poets and artists who felt themselves born out of 
time. Like Morris and unlike Swinburne, Ruskin set to 
work to meliorate the unhappy condition of the poor. His 
father had bequeathed him a fortune of a million dollars 
and this he employed in various experimental ways to 
demonstrate the needlessness of ugliness even though 
people were poor. He equipped lodgings for those of 
limited means, started a tea-room, delivered lectures to 
working people and in numerous other ways sought to 
promulgate the gospel of beauty in daily life and sur- 
roundings. A costly experiment was undertaken to dem- 
onstrate how a factory could be handled on a co-operative 
basis. 

Much that Ruskin labored to impart to a somewhat indif- 
ferent age,—such as the necessity of studying nature and 
portraying her moods on canvas with truth and earnestness, 
and the possibility of holding to the beautiful even though 
lacking riches—has already been generally accepted. Not 
but that some painters still seem unaware of nature and 
her teachings; not that ugliness has vanished; yet, such 
principles as he announced would today scarcely arouse 
opposition. During his lifetime, many of his enunciations 
elicited fierce attack. Both the Cornhill Magazine and 
Fraser’s were obliged abruptly to terminate series of 
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articles by his pen, so persistent was the animosity aroused 
among their subscribers. 

In his mature years Ruskin acknowledged many early 
errors. For example, he had opposed political economy as a 
‘‘dismal study’’; he had attacked the work of scientists, 
not in the least comprehending what it was they were trying 
to demonstrate. He may be said to have resembled his 
Scotch contemporary, Carlyle, in the intensity of his preju- 
dices and opinions. The most ardent admirer of either 
would find himself in sore perplexity should he venture to 
uphold their teachings in entirety. 

Ruskin’s books are not full of ‘‘musical wind,’’ as one 
lusty critic maintains, though the rhythmical beauty of 
his diction cannot be disputed. It grieved him to know that 
he was more often read for his mastery of prose than for 
content; it is often said that in his happiest moments, his 
prose may be scanned like poetry. The real fault, and it 
is fundamental, was that in years of immaturity, nay, all 
his life, Ruskin was ready to express himself on subjects 
upon which he was but partially informed. As a result, 
his verdicts can in no wise be accepted without serutiny. 
He fed upon pictures and the beauty of nature until his 
own standards were formed and his delight in the beautiful 
was contagious. He stimulated those previously indifferent 
to the glory of clouds and mountains, to become observant; 
especially did he direct the mind from the commonplace to 
the inspiring—and this was his great mission. 

This explains why the future may peruse his work for 
quite a different reason than the one he had in mind when 
he penned his articles and delivered his lectures. He sought 
to instruct, to guide his hearers as to the true principles 
of art, the proper solution of social problems, the just 
appraisal of this artist or that. Time has either rendered 
his social solutions void or made them trite; few artists 
would agree to much that he said regarding art. Notwith- 
standing all this, he holds as important place today as fifty 
years ago, because he opens the eyes of his readers, making 
them impatient of ugliness, and deepening their devotion 
to the fine arts. This were surely enough, but it is not all; 
for despite his faults, despite a conscious or unconscious 
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imitation of Carlyle, despite his lengthy sentences that 
sometimes fill whole pages, Ruskin was a master of English 
prose, one whom every aspirant writer would do well to 
study. 


THe Mystery or Lire anp Its Arts* 


When I accepted the privilege of addressing you today, 
I was not aware of a restriction with respect to the topics 
of discussion which may be brought before this society—a 
restriction which, though entirely wise and right under the 
circumstances contemplated in its introduction, would neces- 
sarily have disabled me, thinking as I think, from preparing 
any lecture for you on the subject of art in a form which 
might be permanently useful. Pardon me, therefore, in so 
far as I must transgress such limitation; for indeed my 
infringement will be of the letter—not of the spirit—of 
your commands. In whatever I may say touching religion 
which has been the foundation of art, or the policy which 
has contributed to its power, if I offend one, I shall offend 
all; for I shall take no note of any separations in creeds, 
or antagonisms in parties: neither do I fear that ultimately 
I shall offend any, by proving—or at least stating as capa- 
ble of positive proof—the connection of all that is best in 
the crafts and arts of man, with the simplicity of his faith, 
and the sincerity of his patriotism. 

But I speak to you under another disadvantage, by 
which I am checked in frankness of utterance, not here only, 
but everywhere; namely, that I am never fully aware how 
far my audiences are disposed to give me credit for real 
knowledge of my subject, or how far they grant me atten- 
tion only because I have sometimes been thought an inge- 
nious or pleasant essayist upon it. For I have had what, 
in many respects, I boldly called the misfortune, to set my 
words sometimes prettily together; not without a foolish 
vanity in the poor knack that I had of doing so; until I 
was heavily punished for this pride, by finding that many 
people thought of the words only, and cared nothing for 
their meaning. Happily, therefore, the power of using such 
pleasant language—if it were ever mine—is passing away 
from me; and whatever I am now able to say at all, I find 
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myself forced to say with great plainness. For my thoughts 
have changed also, as my words have; and whereas in 
earlier life, what little influence I obtained was due perhaps 
chiefly to the enthusiasm with which I was able to dwell on 
the beauty of the physical clouds, and of their colors in the 
sky; so all the influence I now desire to retain must be due 
to the earnestness with which I am endeavoring to trace 
the form and beauty of another kind of clouds than those; 
the bright cloud, of which it is written— 

‘‘What is your life? It is even as a vapor that appear- 
eth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.’’ 

I suppose few people reach the middle or latter period 
of their age, without having, at some moment of change or 
disappointment, felt the truth of those bitter words; and 
been startled by the fading of the sunshine from the cloud 
of their life, into the sudden agony of the knowledge that 
the fabric of it was as fragile as a dream, and the endur- 
ance of it as transient as the dew. But it is not always that, 
even at such times of melancholy surprise, we can enter 
into any true perception that this human life shares, in the 
nature of it, not only the evanescence, but the mystery of 
the cloud; that its avenues are wreathed in darkness, and 
its forms and courses no less fantastic, than spectral and 
obscure; so that not only in the vanity which we cannot 
grasp, but in the shadow which we cannot pierce, it is true 
of this cloudy life of ours, that ‘‘man walketh in a vain 
shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain.’’ 

And least of all, whatever may have been the eagerness 
of our passions, or the height of our pride, are we able to 
understand in its depth the third and most solemn character 
in which our life is like those clouds of heaven; that to it 
belongs not only their transience, not only their mystery, 
but also their power; that in the cloud of the human soul 
there is a fire stronger than the lightning, and a grace more 
precious than the rain; and that though of the good and 
evil it shall one day be said alike, that the place that knew 
them knows them no more, there is an infinite separation be- 
tween those whose brief presence had there been a blessing, 
like the mist of Eden that went up from the earth to water 
the garden, and those whose place knew them only as a 
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drifting and changeful shade, of whom the heavenly sen- 
tence is, that they are ‘‘wells without water; clouds that are 
carried with a tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is re- 
served forever?”’ 

To those among us, however, who have lived long enough 
to form some just estimate of the rate of the changes which 
are, hour by hour in accelerating catastrophe, manifesting 
themselves in the laws, the arts, and the creeds of men, it 
seems to me, that now at least, if never at any former time, 
the thoughts of the true nature of our life, and of its powers 
and responsibilities, should present themselves with abso- 
lute sadness and sternness. 

And although I know that this feeling is much deepened 
in. my own mind by disappointment, which, by chance, has 
attended the greater number of my cherished purposes, I 
do not for that reason distrust the feeling itself, though I 
am on my guard against an exaggerated degree of it: nay, 
I rather believe that in periods of new effort and violent 
change, disappointment is a wholesome medicine; and that 
in the secret of it, as in the twilight so beloved by Titian, 
we may see the colors of things with deeper truth than in 
the most dazzling sunshine. And because these truths about 
the works of men, which I want to bring today before you, 
are most of them sad ones, though at the same time helpful; 
and because also I believe that your kind Irish hearts will 
answer more gladly to the truthful expressions of a per- 
sonal feeling, than to the exposition of an abstract prin- 
ciple, I will permit myself so much unreserved speaking of 
my own causes of regret, as may enable you to make just 
allowance for what, according to your sympathies, you will 
call either bitterness, or the insight, of a mind which has 
surrendered its best hopes, and been foiled in its favorite 
aims. 

I spent the ten strongest years of my life (from twenty 
to thirty), in endeavoring to show the excellence of the work 
of the man whom I believed, and rightly believed, to be the 
greatest painter of the schools of England since Reynolds. 
I had then perfect faith in the power of every great truth 
or beauty to prevail ultimately, and take its right place in 
usefulness and honor; and I strove to bring the painter’s 
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work into this due place, while the painter was yet alive. 
But he knew, better than I, the uselessness of talking about 
what people could not see for themselves. He always dis- 
couraged me scornfully, even when he thanked me—and he 
died before even the superficial effect of my work was 
visible. I went on, however, thinking I could at least be of 
use to the public, if not to him, in proving his power. My 
books got talked about a little. The prices of modern pic- 
tures, generally rose, and I was beginning to take some 
pleasure in a sense of gradual victory, when fortunately, 
or unfortunately, an opportunity of perfect trial undeceived 
me at once, and forever. The Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery commissioned me to arrange the Turner drawings 
there, and permitted me to prepare three hundred examples 
of his studies from nature, for exhibition at Kensington. At 
Kensington they were and are, placed for exhibition; but 
they are not exhibited, for the room in which they hang is 
always empty. 

Well—this showed me at once, that those ten years of 
my life had been, in their chief purpose, lost. For that, I 
did not so much care; I had, at least, learned my own 
business thoroughly, and should be able, as I fondly sup- 
posed, after such a lesson, now to use my knowledge with 
better effect. But what I did care for, was the—to me 
frightful—diseovery, that the most splendid genius in the 
arts might be permitted by Providence to labor and perish 
uselessly; that in the very fineness of it there might be 
something rendering it invisible to the ordinary eyes; but, 
that with this strange excellence, faults might be mingled 
which would be as deadly as its virtues were vain; that the 
glory of it was perishable, as well as invisible, and the gift 
and grace of it might be to us, as snow in summer, and as 
rain in harvest. 

That was the first mystery of life to me. . 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

This intense apathy in all of us is the first great mystery 
of life; it stands in the way of every perception, every vir- 
tue. There is no making ourselves feel enough astonish- 
ment at it. That the occupations or pastimes of life should 
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have no motive, is understandable; but—That life itself 
should have no motive—that we neither care to find out 
what it may lead to, nor to guard against its being forever 
taken away from us—here is a mystery indeed. For, just 
suppose I were able to call at this moment to any one in 
this audience by name, and to tell him positively that I knew 
a large estate had been lately left to him on some curious 
conditions; but that, though I knew it was large, I did not 
know how large, nor even where it was—whether in the 
Kast Indies or the West, or in England, or at the Antip- 
odes. I only knew it was a vast estate, and that there was 
a chance of his losing it altogether if he did not soon find 
out on what terms it had been left to him. Suppose I were 
able to say this positively to any single man in this audi- 
ence, and he knew that I did not speak without warrant, do 
you think that he would rest content with that vague knowl- 
edge if it were anywise possible to obtain more? Would he 
not give every energy to find some trace of the facts, and 
never rest till he had ascertained where this place was, and 
what it was like? And suppose he were a young man, and 
all he could discover by his best endeavor was that the 
estate was never to be his at all, unless he persevered, dur- 
ing certain years of probation, in an orderly and indus- 
trious life; but that, according to the rightness of his con- 
duct, the portion of the estate assigned to him would be 
greater or less, so that it literally depended on his behavior 
from day to day whether he got ten thousand a year, or 
thirty thousand a year, or nothing whatever—would you 
not think it strange if the youth never troubled himself to 
satisfy the conditions in any way, nor even to know what 
was required of him, but lived exactly as he chose, and 
never inquired whether his chances of the estate. were 
increasing or passing away? Well, you know that this is 
actually and literally so with the greater number of edu- 
eated persons now living in Christian countries. Nearly 
every man and woman in any company such as this out- 
wardly professes to believe—and a large number unques- 
tionably think they believe—much more than this, not only 
that a quite unlimited estate is in prospect for them if they 
please the Holder of it, but that the infinite contrary of such 
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a possession—an estate of perpetual misery, is in store for 
them if they displease this great Land-Holder, this great 
Heaven-Holder. And yet there is not one in a thousand of 
these human souls that cares to think, for ten minutes of 
the day, where this estate is, or how beautiful it is, or what ~ 
kind of life they are to lead in it, or what kind of life they 
must lead to obtain it. 


* * * * * * * * * *¥ * F 


You sent for me to talk to you of art; and I have obeyed 
you in coming. But the main thing I have to tell you is,— 
that art must not be talked about. The fact that there is talk 
about it at all, signifies that it is ill done, or cannot be done. 
No true painter ever speaks, or ever has spoken, much of 
his art. The greatest speak nothing. Even Reynolds is no 
exception, for he wrote of all that he could not himself do, 
and was utterly silent respecting all that he himself did. 

The moment a man can really do his work, he becomes 
speechless about it. All words become idle to him—all 
theories. 

Does a bird need to theorize about building its nest, or 
boast of it when built? All good work is essentially done 
that way—without hesitation, without difficulty, without 
boasting; and in the doers of the best, there is an inner and 
involuntary power which approximates literally to the 
instincts of an animal—nay, I am certain that in the most 
perfect human artists, reason does not supersede instinct, 
but is added to an instinct as much more divine than that 
of the lower animals as the human body is more beautiful 
than theirs; that a great singer sings not with less instinct 
than the nightingale, but with more—only more various, 
applicable, and governable; that a great architect does not 
build with less instinct than the beaver or the bee, but with 
more—with an innate cunning of proportion that embraces 
all beauty, and a divine ingenuity of skill that improvises all 
construction. But be that as it may—he the instinct less or 
more than that of inferior animals—like or unlike theirs, 
still the human art is dependent on that first, and then upon 
an amount of practice, of science,—and of imagination dis- 
ciplined by thought, which the true possessor of it knows 
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to be incommunicable, and the true critic of it, inexplicable, 
except through long process of laborious years. That jour- 
ney of life’s conquest, in which hills over hills, and Alps on 
Alps arose, and sank,—do you think you can make another 
trace it painlessly, by talking? Why, you cannot even carry 
us up an Alp, by talking. You can guide us up it, step by 
step, no otherwise—even so, best silently. You girls, who 
have been among the hills, know how the bad guide 
chatters and gesticulates, and it is ‘‘put your foot here,”’ 
and ‘‘mind how you balance yourself there’’; but the 
good guide walks on quietly, without a word, only with 
his eyes on you when need is, and his arm like an iron 
bar, if need be. 

In that slow way, also, art can be taught—if you have 
faith in your guide, and will let his arm be to you as an 
iron bar when need is. But in what teacher of art have you 
such faith? Certainly not in me; for, as I told you at first, 
I knew well enough it is only because you think I can talk, 
not because you think I know my business, that you let me 
speak to you at all. If I were to tell you anything that 
seemed to you strange, you would not believe it, and yet it 
would only be in telling you strange things that I could be 
of use to you. I could be of great use to you—infinite use, 
with brief saying,.if you would believe it; but you would 
not, just because the thing that would be of real use would 
displease you. You are all wild, for instance, with admira- 
tion of Gustave Dore. Well, suppose I were to tell you, in 
the strongest terms I could use, that Gustave Dore’s art 
was bad—bad, not in weakness,—not in failure,—but bad 
with dreadful power—the power of the Furies and the Har- 
pies mingled, enraging, and polluting; that so long as you 
looked at it, no perception of pure or beautiful art was 
possible for you. Suppose I were to tell you that! What 
would be the use? Would you look at Gustave Dore less? 
Rather, more, I fancy. On the other hand, I could soon put 
you into good humor with me, if I chose. I know well 
enough what you like, and how to praise it to your better 
liking. I could talk to you about moonlight, and twilight, 
and spring flowers, and autumn leaves, and the Madonnas 
of Raphael—how motherly! and the Sibyls of Michael 
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Angelo—how majestic! and the Saints of Angelico—how 
pious! and the Cherubs of Correggio—how delicious! Old 
as I am, I could play you a tune on the harp yet, that you 
would dance to. But neither you nor I should be a bit the 
better or wiser; or, if we were, our increased wisdom could 
be of no practical effect. For, indeed, the arts, as regards 
teachableness, differ from the sciences also in this, that 
their power is founded not merely on facts which can be 
communicated, but on dispositions which require to be ere- 
ated. Art is neither to be achieved by effort of thinking, 
nor explained by accuracy of speaking. It is the instinctive 
and necessary result of powers which can only be developed 
through the mind of successive generations, and which 
finally burst into life under social conditions as slow of 
growth as the faculties they regulate. Whole eras of 
mighty history are summed, and the passions of dead myri- 
ads are concentrated, in the existence of a noble art; and if 
that noble art were among us, we should feel it and rejoice; 
not caring in the least to hear lectures on it; and since it 
it not among us, be assured we have to go back to the root 
of it, or, at least, to the place where the stock of it is yet 
alive, and the branches began to die. 


BS * * * * * * * * * * 


‘‘Do it with thy might.’’ There have been myraids 
upon myraids of human creatures who have obeyed this 
law—who have put every breath and nerve of their being 
into its toil—who have devoted every hour, and exhausted 
every faculty—who have bequeathed their unaccomplished 
thoughts at death—who being dead, have yet spoken, by 
majesty of memory, ard strength of example. And, at last, 
what has-all this ‘‘ Might’’ of humanity accomplished, in six 
thousand years of labor and sorrow? What has it done? 
Take the three chief occupations and arts of men, one by 
one, and count their achievements. Begin with the first— 
the lord of them all—agriculture. Six thousand years have 
passed since we were set to till the ground, from which we 
were taken. How much of it is tilled? How much of that 
which is, wisely or well? In the very centre and chief garden 
of Kurope—where the two forms of parent Christianity 
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have had their fortresses—where the noble Catholics of the 
Forest Cantons, and the noble Protestants of the Vaudois 
valleys, have maintained, for dateless ages, their faiths and 
liberties—there the unchecked Alpine rivers yet run wild 
in devastation: and the marshes, which a few hundred men 
could redeem with a year’s labor, still blast their helpless 
inhabitants into fevered idiotism. That is so, in the centre 
of Europe! While, on the near coast of Africa, once the 
Garden of the Hesperides, an Arab woman, but a few sun- 
sets since, ate her child, for famine. And, with all the 
treasures of the East at our feet, we, in our own dominion, 
could not find a few grains of rice, for a people that asked 
of us no more; but stood by, and saw five hundred thousand 
of them perish of hunger. 

Then, after agriculture, the art of kings, take the next 
head of human art—weaving; the art of queens, honored of 
all noble Heathen women, in the person of their virgin 
goddess—honored of all Hebrew women, by the word of 
their wisest king—‘‘She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff; she stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor. She is not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself covering of tapestry; her clothing is silk 
and purple. She maketh fine linen and selleth it, and de- 
livereth girdles to the merchant.’’ What have we done in 
all these thousands of years with this bright art of Greek 
maid and Christian matron? Six thousand years of weav- 
ing, and have we learned to weave? Might not every naked 
wall have been purple with tapestry, and every feeble breast 
fenced with sweet colors from the cold? What have we 
done? Our fingers are too few, it seems, to twist together 
some poor covering for our bodies. We set our streams to 
work for us, and choke the air with fire, to turn our 
spinning-wheels—and,—are we yet clothed? Are not the 
streets of the capitals of Europe foul with sale of cast clouts 
and rotten rags? Is not the beauty of your sweet children 
left in wretchedness of disgrace, while, with better honor, 
nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest, and the 
suckling of the wolf in her den? And does not every 
winter’s snow robe what you have not robed, and shroud 
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what you have not shrouded; and every winter’s wind bear 
up to heaven its wasted souls, to witness against you here- 
after, by the voice of their Christ,‘‘I was naked, and ye 
clothed me not?”’ 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


* Lecture delivered in the theatre of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
1868. 
+ That no reference should be made to religious questions. 


Tue HssayvIsts 


The essay, not unknown to the ancient Hebrews, adopted 
by Cicero and by certain other classical writers, was made 
popular in modern times by Montaigne, and developed 
further by Francis Bacon. This form of prose was forth- 
coming in considerable quantity during the nineteenth 
century. 

It is impossible to think of the English essay without 
calling to mind the delightful contributions of Charles 
Lamb, the penetrating comments of Hazlitt, the polished 
lines of Pater. To lose the modern essay and essayist from 
our literature would mean a serious privation. No other 
literary form so nearly approaches the intimate fireside 
chat. Desultory the essayist often is; but so is the visitor 
at the hearth. One observation suggests another and it is 
accounted no crime to wander from the main highway into 
the alluring bypaths in these rambling discourses. 

The essay is suggestive rather than conclusive. It yields 
to the moods of writer and reader. No proposition is to be 
demonstrated, no argument proved. Nor is the length suf- 
ficient to weary one. The thoughts of the reflective are 
worthy to be pondered; like begets like; fertilized by the 
richness of mental communion, our own minds grow more 
agile. Not alone are new ideas borne in upon us but more 
particularly, familiar objects assume new proportions in 
our horizons. 

Over an ancient library were inscribed words which 
might be rendered: Remedies for the dis-eases of the mind. 
A volume filled with well selected essays from the best 
English writers might safely bear the foreword: Those who 
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daily read and ponder these human reflections will find 
themselves safeguarded against over-wrought nerves and 
will be able to preserve a well-balanced perspective in a 
tumultuous world. 

1. Lames 


Charles Lamb is one of the inimitable personalities of 
English literature. If we stop to ask why is it that he 
should be loved of all the world, probably we shall find 
the explanation not more in his whimsical essays than in 
the moral fibre of the man, who made the best of a sorry 
situation. 

John, Mary and Charles were the three children born 
to John and Elizabeth Lamb who survived infancy. Charles 
was born in London in 1775. His father was clerk to a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple. This advocate aided the 
family to send Charles to school at Christ’s Hospital when 
ten years of age, where he remained until fourteen. Among 
his few pleasant memories of these years was his friendship 
with Coleridge, his classmate. 

On leaving school he obtained a clerkship at the South 
Sea House, where his brother John was already employed. 
He afterwards went to the East India House, where he 
remained over thirty years. 

Insanity hung like a pall over the family. At one time 
in his life Charles had to be placed under restraint for 
several months. The dread malady affected him no more 
but hovered intermittently over his sister Mary throughout 
life. When her mother became aged and feeble, Mary 
attended her. One day, seized with madness, she stabbed 
her mother to death. Charles returned home to snatch the 
knife from her hand. This tragedy was ineffaceable but 
everything that affectionate brother could do to mitigate 
the sorrow of the stricken girl when reason returned was 
done. When attacks of mental unrest were known to be 
approaching, Charles would lead Mary over the way to the 
asylum; upon her recovery, he welcomed her home. Waiv- 
ing aside the argument of his elder brother John that the 
institution was the suitable place for Mary, he abandoned 


all thought of assuming the usual obligations of life and 
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gave himself up to providing a home for his unfortunate 
sister. 

However, during her lucid periods, which lasted for 
years together during earlier life, Mary Lamb was as good 
company as one might wish. It will be remembered that 
together they prepared the Tales from Shakespeare, by 
which every generation since has been initiated into the 
immortal plays. 

Lamb spent his leisure for several years inscribing 
verses; this discipline has been cited to explain his ultimate 
mastery of prose. He wrote at least one play, which failed 
the first night it was produced on the stage. To the gen- 
erality of readers he is now known as the writer of Essays 
by Elia, which appeared in two series. From them, as from 
the verses of certain poets, it is possible to follow the 
author’s progress, from infancy to old age. A sentence here, 
a paragraph there, a stifled regret, a whimsical faney— 
these may be culled by the devotee for the reconstruction 
of that tragi-comedy which was Lamb’s life. 

In the essay of the old Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
he remarks: ‘‘I was born, and passed the first seven years 
of my life, in the Temple. Its church, its halls, its gardens, 
its fountains, its river, I had almost said—for in those 
young years, what was this king of rivers to me but a 
stream that watered our pleasant places? these are of my 
oldest recollection.’’ In the reminiscences of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, the wretched fare and cheerless life of the young lads 
at school is revealed with painful clarity. When writing 
of Oxford in Vacation, who can fail to read between the 
lines the abiding sense of loss at not having been able to 
spend student days in its venerable halls? 

**To such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in 
his young years of the sweet food of academic institution, 
nowhere is so pleasant to while away a few idle weeks at 
as one or other of the Universities. Their vacation, too, 
at this time of the year, falls in so pat with ours. Here I 
ean take my walks unmolested, and fancy myself of what 
degree or standing I please. I fetch up past opportunities. 


I can rise at the chapel bell, and dream that it rings 
for me.’’ 


Fountain Court, THE TEMPLE, LONDON 
A favorite resort of Lamb, Dickens, and other authors. 
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The South-Sea House pictures for us the atmosphere of 
the place where he first learned to take his place as a bread- 
winner; while in The Superannuated Man he is to be seen, 
free at last from the desk which had absorbed the greater 
portion of his waking hours since boyhood. 

‘‘For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. 
I could only appreciate my felicity, I was too confused to 
taste it sincerely. I wandered about, thinking I was happy, 
and knowing that I was not. I was in the condition of a 
prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly let loose after a forty 
years’ confinement. I could scarce trust myself with myself. 
It was like passing out of Time into Eternity—for it is a 
sort of Eternity for a man to have all his Time to himself. 
It seemed to me that I had more time on my hands than I 
could ever manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I was 
suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could see no end 
of my possessions; I wanted some steward or judicious 
bailiff to manage my estates in Time for me.”’ 

Although always in straitened circumstances, Lamb was 
rich in friends. All the famous men of letters in Eng- 
land were known to him. His humorous way of commenting 
upon matters, his inevitable puns, his harmless jests, en- 
deared him to his acquaintances. 

Lamb’s prose partakes of his personal peculiarities. It 
is quaint, old-fashioned, pungent, apt. To read aloud a few 
pages from his essays occasionally broadens one’s vocabu- 
lary and leads to facile expression. If one inclines to that 
deadly habit of self-pity, what could be more wholesome 
than a frequent hour with one whose years were encom- 
passed with sorrow, yet who never complained to his 
friends—even if he often humorously complains to an im- 
personal world. In his reverie of Dream Children, to whom 
he tells stories, what baffled hopes are glimpsed in those 
closing words: ‘‘ ‘We are nothing, less than nothing, and 
dreams. We are only what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages 
before we have existence and a name’—and immediately 
awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor 
arm-chair, where I had fallen asleep.’’ 
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Tur SoutH-SEA HousE 


Reader, in thy passage from the Bank—where thou 
hast been receiving thy half-yearly dividends (supposing 
that thou art a lean annuitant like myself)—to the Flower 
Pot, to secure a place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, or some 
other thy suburban retreat northerly, didst thou never 
observe a melancholy-looking, handsome brick and stone 
edifice to the left, where Threadneedle Street abuts upon 
Bishopsgate? I dare say thou hast often admired its mag- 
nificent portals ever gaping wide, and disclosing to view 
a grave court, with cloisters and pillars, with few or no 
traces of goers-in or comers-out—a desolation something 
like Balclutha’s.* 

This was once a house of trade, a center of busy inter- 
ests. The throng of merchants was here—the quick pulse 
of gain—and here some forms of business are still kept up, 
though the soul be long since fled. Here are still to be 
seen stately porticos; imposing staircases, offices roomy as 
the state apartments in palaces—deserted, or thinly peopled 
with a few straggling clerks; the still more sacred interiors 
of court and committee rooms, with venerable faces of 
beadles, door-keepers—directors seated in form on solemn 
days (to proclaim a dead dividend) at long worm-eaten 
tables, that have been mahogany, with tarnished gilt- 
leather coverings, supporting massy silver inkstands long 
since dry; the oaken wainscots hung with pictures of 
deceased governors and sub-governors, of Queen Anne, and 
the two first monarchs of the Brunswick dynasty; huge 
charts, which subsequent discoveries have antiquated; 
dusty maps of Mexico, dim as dreams, and soundings of the 
Bay of Panama! The long passages hung with buckets, 
appended in idle row, to walls, whose substance might defy 
any, short of the last, conflagration; with vast ranges of 
cellerage under all, where dollars and pieces of eight once 
lay, an “‘unsunned heap,’’ for Mammon to have solaced 
his ‘solitary heart withal—long since disipated, or scat- 
tered into air at the blast of the breaking of that famous 
BUBBLE. 
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Such is the SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. At least such it was 
forty years ago, when I knew it—a magnificent relic! What 
alterations may have been made in it since, I have had no 
opportunities of verifying. Time, I take it for granted, has 
not freshened it. No wind has resuscitated the face of the 
sleeping waters. A thicker crust by this time stagnates 
upon it. The moths, that were then battening upon its 
obsolete ledgers and day-books, have rested from their 
depredations, but other light generations have succeeded, 
making fine fretwork among their single and double entries. 
Layers of dust have accumulated (a superfoetation of dirt) 
upon the old layers, that seldom used to be disturbed, save 
by some curious finger, now and then, inquisitive to explore 
the mode of book-keeping in Queen Anne’s reign, or with 
less hallowed curiosity, seeking to unveil some of the mys- 
teries of that tremendous HOAX, whose extent the petty 
peculators of our day look back upon with the same expres- 
sion of incredulous admiration and hopeless ambition of 
rivalry as would become the puny face of modern con- 
spiracy contemplating the Titan size of Vaux’s superhuman 
plot. 

Peace to the manes of the BUBBLE! Silence and desti- 
tution are upon thy walls, proud house, for a memorial! 

Situated, as thou art, in the very heart of stirring and 
living commerce, amid the fret and fever of speculation, 
with the Bank and the ’Change, and the India House about 
thee, in the heyday of present prosperity, with their impor- 
tant faces, as it were, insulting thee, their poor neighbor 
out of business—to the idle and merely contemplative—to 
such as me, old house! there is a charm in thy quiet—a 
cessation, a coolness from business, an indolence almost 
eloistral, which is delightful!. With what reverence have I 
paced thy great bare rooms and courts at eventide! They 
spoke of the past—the shade of some dead accountant, with 
visionary pen in ear, would flit by me, stiff as in life. Living 
accounts and accountants puzzle me. I have no skill in 
figuring. But thy great dead tomes, which scarce three 
degenerate clerks of the present day could lift from their 
enshrining shelves, with their old fantastic flourishes and 
decorative rubric interlacings; their sums in triple columni- 
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ations, set down with formal superfluity of ciphers; with 
pious sentences at the beginning, without which our re- 
ligious ancestors never ventured to open a book of business 
or bill of lading; the costly vellum covers of some of them 
almost persuading us that we are got into some better 
library, are very agreeable and edifying spectacles. I can 
look upon these defunct dragons with complacency. Thy 
heavy odd-shaped ivory-handled penknives (our ancestors 
had everything on a larger scale than we have hearts for) 
are as good as anything from Herculaneum. The pounce- 
boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 

The very clerks which I remember in the South-Sea 
House—I speak of forty years back—had an air very differ- 
ent from those in the public offices that I have had to do 
with since. They partook of the genius of the place! 

They were mostly (for the establishment did not admit 
of superfluous salaries) bachelors. Generally (for they had 
not much to do) persons of a curious and speculative turn 
of mind. Old-fashioned, for a reason mentioned before; 
humorists, for they were of all descriptions, and, not having 
been brought together in early life (which has a tendency 
to assimilate the members of corporate bodies to each 
other), but, for the most part, placed in this house in ripe 
or middle age, they necessarily carried into it their sep- 
arate habits and oddities, unqualified, if I may so speak, 
as into a common stock. Hence they formed a sort of 
Noah’s ark. Odd fishes. A lay-monastery. Domestic re- 
tainers in a great house, kept more for show than use. Yet 
pleasant fellows, full of chat, and not a few among them 
had arrived at considerable proficiency on the German flute. 

The cashier at that time was one Evans, a Cambro- 
Briton. He had something of the choleric complexion of 
his countrymen stamped on his visage, but was a worthy, 
sensible man at bottom. He wore his hair, to the last, 
powdered and frizzed out, in the fashion which I remem- 
ber to have seen in caricatures of what were termed, in my 
younger days, Maccaronies. He was the last of that race of 
beaux. Melancholy as a gib-cat over his counter all the 
forenoon, I think I see him making up his cash (as they 
call it) with tremulous fingers, as if he feared every one 
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about him was a defaulter; in his hyphochondry, ready to 
imagine himself one; haunted, at least, with the idea of the 
possibility of his becoming one: his tristful visage clearing 
up a little over his roast neck of veal at Anderton’s at two 
(where his picture still hangs, taken a little before his death 
by desire of the master of the coffee house which he had 
frequented for the last five-and-twenty years), but not 
attaining the meridian of its animation till evening brought 
on the hour of tea and visiting. The simultaneous sound 
of his well-known rap at the door with the stroke of the 
clock announcing six, was a topic of never-failing mirth 
in the families which this dear old bachelor gladdened by 
his presence. Then was his forte, his glorified hour! How 
would he chirp and expand over a muffin! How would he 
dilate into secret history! His countryman, Pennant him- 
self, in particular, could not be more eloquent than he in 
relation to old and new London—the site of old theaters, 
churches, streets gone to decay, where Rosamond’s pond 
stood, the Mulberry-gardens,-and the Conduit in Cheap, 
with many a pleasant anecdote, derived from paternal tra- 
dition, of those grotesque figures which Hogarth has im- 
mortalized in his picture of Noon—the worthy descendants 
of those heroic confessors, who; flying to this country from 
the wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and his dragons, kept 
alive the flame of pure religion in the sheltering obscurities 
of Hog Lane and the vicinity of Seven Dials! 

Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas Tame. He had the 
air and stoop of a nobleman. You would have taken him 
for one, had you met him in one of the passages leading 
to Westminster Hall. By stoop, I mean that gentle bending 
of the body forward, which, in great men, must be supposed 
to be the effect of an habitual condescending attention to 
the applications of their inferiors. While he held you in 
converse, you felt strained to the height in the colloquy. 
The conference over, you were at leisure to smile at the 
comparative insignificance of the pretensions which had 
just awed you. His intellect was of the shallowest order. 
It did not reach to a saw or a proverb. His mind was in its 
original state of white paper. A sucking babe might have 
posed him. What was it then? Was he rich? Alas, no! 
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Thomas Tame was very poor. Both he and his wife looked 
outwardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was not well at all 
times within. She had a neat meager person, which it was 
evident she had not sinned in over-pampering; but in its 
veins was noble blood. She traced her descent, by some 
labyrinth of relationship, which I never thoroughly under- 
stood, much less can explain with any heraldric certainty 
at this time of day, to the illustrious but unfortunate house. 
of Derwentwater. This was the secret of Thomas’ stoop. 
This was the thought, the sentiment, the bright solitary 
star of your lives, ye mild and happy pair, which cheered 
you in the night of intellect, and in the obscurity of your 
station! This was to you instead of riches, instead of rank, 
instead of glittering attainments: and it was worth them 
all together. You insulted none with it; but, while you wore 
it as a piece of defensive armor only, no insult likewise 
could reach you through it. Decus et solamen. 

Of quite another stamp was the then accountant, John 
Tipp. He neither pretended to high blood, nor in good truth 
cared one fig about the matter. He ‘‘thought an accountant 
the greatest character in the world, and himself the greatest 
accountant in it.’’ Yet John was not without his hobby. 
The fiddle relieved his vacant hours. He sang, certainly 
with other notes than to the Orphean lyre. He did, indeed, 
seream and scrape most abominably. His fine suite of 
official rooms in Threadneedle Street, which, without any- 
thing very substantial appended to them, were enough to 
enlarge a man’s notions of himself that lived in them (I 
knew not who is the occupier of them now), resounded 
fortnightly to the notes of a concert of ‘sweet breasts,”’ 
as our ancestors would have called them, culled from elub- 
rooms and orchestras, chorus singers, first and second 
violincellos, double basses, and clarionets, who ate his cold 
mutton and drank his punch and praised his ear. He sat 
like Lord Midas among them. But at the desk Tipp was 
quite another sort of creature. Thence all ideas that 
were purely ornamental were banished. You could not 
speak of anything romantic without rebuke. Politics were 
excluded. A newspaper was thought too refined and ab- 
stracted. The whole duty of man consisted in writing off 
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dividend warrants. The striking of the annual balance in 
the company’s books (which, perhaps, differed from the 
balance of last year in the sum of £25:1:6) occupied his days 
and nights for a month previous. Not that Tipp was blind 
' to the deadness of things (as they called them in the city) 
in his beloved house, or did not sight for a return of the 
old stirring days when South-Sea hopes were young (he 
was indeed equal to the wielding of any of the most intricate 
accounts of the most flourishing company in these or those 
days): but to a genuine accountant the difference of pro- 
ceeds is as nothing. The fractional farthing is as dear to 
his heart as the thousands which stand before it. He is the 
true actor, who, whether his part be a prince or a peasant, 
must act it with like intensity. With Tipp form was every- 
thing. His life was formal. His actions seemed ruled with 
a ruler. His pen was not less erring than his heart. He 
made the best executor in the world: he was plagued with 
incessant executorships accordingly, which excited his 
spleen and soothed his vanity in equal ratios. He would 
swear (for Tipp swore) at the little orphans, whose rights 
he would guard with a tenacity like the grasp-of the dying 
hand that commended their interests to his protection. 
With all this there was about him a sort of timidity (his 
few enemies used to give it a worse name)—-a something 
which, in reverence to the dead, we will place, if you please, 
a little on the side of the heroic. Nature certainly had been 
pleased to endow John Tipp with a sufficient measure of the 
principle of self-preservation. There is a cowardice which 
we do not despise, because it has nothing base or treach- 
erous in its elements; it betrays itself, not you; it is mere 
temperament; the absence of the romantic and the enter- 
prising; it sees a lion in the way, and will not, with 
Fortinbras, ‘‘greatly find quarrel in a straw,’’ when some 
supposed honor is at stake. Tipp never mounted the box 
of a stage-coach in his life; or leaned against the rails of 
a baleony; or walked upon the ridge of a parapet; or looked 
down a precipice; or let off a gun; or went upon a water- 
party; or would willingly let you go if he could have helped 
it: neither was it recorded of him, that for lucre, or for 
intimidation, he ever forsook friend or principle. 
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Whom next shall we summon from the dusty dead, in 
whom common qualities become uncommon? Can I forget 
thee, Henry Man, the wit, the polished man of letters, the 
author, of the South-Sea House? who never enterest thy 
office in a morning or quittedst it in midday (what didst 
thou in an office?) without some quirk that left a sting! 
Thy gibes and thy jokes are now extinct, or survive but in 
two forgotten volumes, which I had the good fortune to 
rescue from a stall in Barbican, not three days ago, and 
found these terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as alive. Thy wit 
is a little gone by in these fastidious days—thy topics are 
staled by the ‘‘new-born gauds’’ of the time: but great 
thou used to be in Public Ledgers, and in Chronicles, upon 
Chatham, and Shelburne, and Rockingham, and Howe, 
and Burgoyne, and Clinton, and the war which ended 
in the tearing from Great Britain her rebellious colonies, 
and Keppel, and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, and 
Dunning, and Pratt, and Richmond—and such small 
polities. 

A little less facetious, and a great deal more obstreper- 
ous, was fine rattling, rattleheaded Plumer. He was de- 
scended, not in a right line, reader (for his lineal pre- 
tensions, like his personal, favored a little of the sinister 
bend)—from the Plumers of Hertfordshire. So tradition 
gave him out; and certain family features not a little sane- 
tioned the opinion. Certainly old Walter Plumer (his re- 
puted author) had been a rake in his days, and visited much 
in Italy, and had seen the world. He was uncle, bachelor- 
uncle, to the fine old whig still living, who has represented 
the county in so many successive parliaments, and has a fine 
old mansion near Ware. Walter flourished in George the 
Second’s days, and was the same who was summoned before 
the House of Commons about a business of franks, with the 
old Duchess of Marlborough. You may have read of it in 
Johnson’s Life of Cave. Cave came off cleverly in that 
business. It is certain our Plumer did nothing to discoun- 
tenance the rumor. He rather seemed pleased whenever it 
was, with all gentleness, insinuated. But besides his family 
pretensions, Plumer was an engaging fellow, and sang glori- 
ously. 
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Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou sangest, mild, child- 
like, pastoral M ; a flute’s breathing less divinely 
whispering than thy Arcadian melodies, when, in tones 
worthy of Arden, thou didst chant that song sung by 
Amiens to the banished duke, which proclaims the winter 
wind more lenient than for a man to be ungrateful. Thy sire 
was old surly M , the unapproachable church warden 
of Bishopsgate. He knew not what he did, when he begat 
thee, like spring, gentle offspring of blustering winter— 
only unfortunate in thy ending, which should have been 
mild, conciliatory, swan-like. 

Much remains to sing. Many fantastic shapes rise up, 
but they must be mine in private: already I have fooled the 
reader to the top of his bent; else could I omit that strange 
creature Woollet, who existed in trying the question, and 
bought litigations!—and still stranger, inimitable, solemn 
Hepworth, from whose gravity Newton might have deduced 
the law of gravitation. How profoundly would he nib a pen, 
with what deliberation would he wet a wafer!’’ 

But it is time to close—night’s wheels are rattling fast 
over me—it is proper to have done with this solemn 
mockery. 

Reader, what if I have been playing with thee all this 
while; peradventure the very names, which I have sum- 
moned up before .thee, are fantastic, insubstantial, like 
Henry Pimpernel, and old John Naps of Greece! 

Be satisfied that something answering to them has had a 
being. Their importance is from the past. 


*I passed by the walls of Balclutha, and they were desolate—Ossian. 


2. Hazuirr 


William Hazlitt (1778-1830) was born three years later 
than Lamb and died four years sooner. He came of a line 
of dissenters and the spirit of the ‘‘otherwise-minded’’ was 
as natural to him as the breath of life. 

His father, whose name he bore, came to America when 
the boy was five years old, lectured in Boston and founded 
the first Unitarian church there. He later returned to 
England where his son remained in close acquaintanceship 
with him until reaching his majority. John Hazlitt. older 
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than William, was a painter in London, a disciple of Rey- 
nolds. William met his wide circle of friends and for some 
time believed that he should choose art as his profession. 
He did some portrait work but having become acquainted 
with Coleridge, was encouraged to devote himself to letters. 

Through the Lambs, Hazlitt met Sarah Stoddart, Mary’s 
friend, and they were presently married. The union was 
unfortunate and ended in a separation. A second marriage, 
sometime later, proved of slight importance to Hazlitt, who 
was regarded by his friends as ill suited to matrimonial 
life. For he loved solitude and from boyhood days found 
it imperative to walk alone and ponder upon the subjects 
that engrossed him. 

Although he exclaimed before his death that his life had 
been happy, it has been difficult for his biographers to 
reconcile this with what is otherwise known of him. Lamb 
alone was successful in maintaining his perpetual friend- 
ship and was with him when he died. 

Although as ardent in his dislikes as in his likings, 
Hazlitt’s criticisms of English authors are highly instrue- 
tive. He reached his own conclusions and was little in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. A constant contributor 
to literary periodicals, he was a pioneer in dramatic erit- 
icism. His understanding of the painter’s art enabled him 
to pass discriminating judgment upon pictures. 

No quality is more characteristic of Hazlitt than his 
warm enthusiasm—his ‘‘gusto,’’ some have ealled it. This 
defies cold print and lays hold of the reader. His vividness 
and clarity, his deep love for nature and gift for setting her 
_ fleeting splendour into permanent pictures, all are apparent 
in his essays. 

He is still the reader’s surest guide in a study of Shake- 
speare if, instead of trusting to personal impressions, one 
desires an experienced critic to point the way. 


On Reaping Otp Books 
I hate to read new books. There are twenty or thirty 
volumes that I have read over and over again, and these are 


the only ones that I have any desire ever to read at all. It 
was a long time before I could bring myself to sit down 
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to the Tales of My Landlord, but now that author's works 
have made a considerable addition to my scanty library. I 
am told that some of Lady Morgan’s are good, and have 
been recommended to look into Anastasius; but I have not 
yet ventured upon that task. A lady the other day, could not 
refrain from expressing her surprise to a friend, who said 
he had been reading Delphine:—she asked,—If it had not 
been published some time back? Women judge of books as 
they do of fashions or complexions, which are admired only 
‘‘in their newest gloss.’’ That is not my way. I am not 
one of those who trouble the circulating libraries much, 
or pester the booksellers for mail-coach copies of standard 
periodical publications. I cannot say that I am greatly 
addicted to black-letter, but I profess myself well versed 
in the marble bindings of Andrew Millar, in the middle of 
the last century; nor does my taste revolt at Thurloe’s State 
Papers, in Russia leather; or an ample impression of Sir 
William Temple’s Essays, with a portrait after Sir Godfrey 
Kneller in front. I do not think altogether the worse of a 
book for having survived the author a generation or two. I 
have more confidence in the dead than the living. Contem- 
porary writers may generally be divided into two classes— 
one’s friends or one’s foes. Of the first we are compelled to 
think too well, and of the last we are disposed to think too 
ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal, or to 
judge fairly of the merits of either. One candidate for 
literary fame, who happens to be of our acquaintance, 
writes finely, and like a man of genius; but unfortunately 
has a foolish face, which spoils a delicate passage :—another 
inspires us with the highest respect for his personal talents 
and character, but does not quite come up to our expecta- 
tions in print. All these contradictions and petty details 
interrupt the calm current of our reflections. If you want 
to know what any of the authors were who lived before our 
time, and are still objects of anxious inquiry, you have only 
to look into their works. But the dust and smoke and noise 
of modern literature have nothing in common with the pure, 
silent air of immortality. 

When I take up a work that I have read before (the 
oftener the better) I know what I have to expect. The 
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satisfaction is not lessened by being anticipated. When the 
entertainment is altogether new, I sit down to it as I should 
to a strange dish,—turn and pick out a bit here and there, 
and am in doubt what to think of the composition. There 
is a want of confidence and security to second appetite. 
New-fangled books are also like made-dishes in this respect, 
that they are generally little else than hashes and rifacct- 
mentos of what has been served up entire and in a more 
natural state other times. Besides, in thus turning to a well- 
known author, there is not only an assurance that my time 
will not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated with the 
most insipid or vilest trash,—but I shake hands with, and 
look an old, tried, and valued friend in the face,—compare 
notes, and chat the hours away. It is true, we form dear 
friendships with such ideal guests—dearer, alas! and more 
lasting, than those with our most intimate acquaintance. 
In reading a book which is an old favourite with me (say 
the first novel I ever read) I not only have the pleasure of 
imagination and of a critical relish of the work, but the 
pleasures of memory added to it. It recalls the same feel- 
ings and associations which I had in first reading it, and 
which I can never have again in any other way. Standard 
productions of this kind are links in the chain of our con- 
scious being. They bind together the different scattered 
divisions of our personal identity. They are landmarks and 
guides in our journey through life. They are pegs and loops 
on which we can hang up, or from which we can take down, 
at pleasure, the wardrobe of a moral imagination, the relics 
of our best affections, the tokens and records of our 
happiest hours. They are ‘‘for thoughts and for remem- 
brance!’’ They are like Fortunatus’ Wishing-Cap—they 
give us the best riches—those of Fancy; and transport us, 
not over half the globe, but (which is better) over half our 
lives, at a word’s notice! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. 
Give me for this purpose a volume of Peregrine Pickle or 
Tom Jones. Open either of them anywhere —at the 
Memoirs of Lady Vane, or the adventures at the mas- 
querade with Lady Bellaston, or the disputes .between 
Thwackum and Square, or the escape of Molly Seagrim, 
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Molly or the incident of Sophia and her muff, or the edify- 
ing prolixity of her -aunt’s lecture—and there I find the 
same delightful, busy, bustling scene as ever, and feel my- 
self the same as when I was first introduced into the midst 
of it. Nay, sometimes the sight of an odd volume of these 
good old English authors on a stall, or the name lettered on 
the back among others on the shelves of a library, answers 
the purpose, revives the whole train of ideas, and sets ‘‘the 
puppets dallying.’’ Twenty years are struck off the list, 
and I am a child again. A sage philosopher, who was not 
a very wise man, said, that he should like very well to be 
young again, if he could take his experience along with 
him. This ingenious person did not seem to be aware, by the 
gravity of his remark, that the great advantage of being 
young is to be without this weight of experience, which he 
would fain place upon the shoulders of youth, and which 
never comes too late with years. Oh! what a privilege to 
be able to let this hump, like Christian’s burthen, drop from 
off one’s back, and transport one’s-self, by the help of a 
little musty duodecimo, to the time when ‘‘ignorance was 
bliss,’? and when we first got a peep at the raree-show of 
the world, through the glass of fiction—gazing at mankind, 
as we do at wild beasts in a menagerie, through the bars 
of their cages,—or at curiosities in a museum, that we 
must not touch! For myself, not only are the old ideas of 
the contents of the work brought back to my mind in all 
their vividness, but the old associations of the faces and 
persons of those I then knew, as they were in their life- 
time—the place where I sat to read the volume, the day 
when I got it, the feeling of the air, the fields, the sky— 
return, and all my early impressions with them. This is 
better to me—those places, those times, those persons, and 
those feelings that come across me as I retrace the story 
and devour the page, are to me better far than the wet 
sheets of the last new novel from the Ballantyne press, to 
say nothing of the Minerva press in Leadenhall-street. It 
is like visiting the scenes of early youth. I think of the 
time ‘‘when I was in my father’s house, and my path 
ran down with butter and honey,’’—when I was a little, 
thoughtless child, and had no other wish or care but to 
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con my daily task, and be happy!—Tom Jones, I remember, 
was the first work that broke the spell. It came down in 
numbers once a fortnight, in Cooke’s pocket-edition, embel- 
lished with cuts. I had hitherto read only in school-books, 
and a tiresome ecclesiastical history (with the exception of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Romance of the Forest): but this had a 
different relish with it,—‘‘sweet in the mouth,’’ though not 
‘‘bitter in the belly.’’ It smacked of the world I lived in, 
and in which I was to live—and shewed me groups, ‘‘gay 
creatures’’ not ‘‘of the element,’’ but of the earth; not 
‘‘living in the clouds,’’ but traveling the same road that I 
did;—some that had passed on before me, and others that 
might soon overtake me. My heart had palpitated at the 
thoughts of a boarding-school ball, or a gala-day at Mid- 
summer or Christmas: but the world I had found out in a 
Cooke’s edition of the British Novelists was to me a dance 
through life, a perpetual gala-day. The six-penny numbers 
of this work regularly contrived to leave off just in the 
middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a story, where 
Tom Jones discovers Square behind the blanket; or where 
Parson Adams, in the inextricable confusion of events, very 
undesignedly gets to bed to Mrs. Slip-slop. Let me caution 
the reader against this impression of Joseph Andrews; for 
there is a picture of Fanny in it which he should not set 
his heart on, lest he should never meet with anything like 
it; or if he should, it would, perhaps, be better for him that 
he had not. It was just like ! With what 
eagerness I used to look forward to the next number, 
and open the prints! Ah! never again shall I feel the 
enthusiastic delight with which I gazed at the figures, 
and anticipated the story and adventures of Major Bath 
and.Commodore Trunnion, of Trim and my Uncle Toby, 
of Don Quixote and Sancho and Dapple, of Gil Blas and 
Dame Lorenza Sephora, of Laura and the fair Lucretia, 
whose lips open and shut like buds of roses. To what name- 
less ideas did they give rise,—with what airy delights I 
filled up the outlines, as I hung in silence over the page!— 
Let me recall them, that they may breathe fresh life into 
me, and that I may live that birthday of thought and 
romantic pleasure over again! Talk of the ideal! This is 
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the only true ideal—the heavenly tints of Fancy reflected 
in the bubbles that float upon the spring-tide of human life. 


Oh! Memory! shield me from the world’s poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life! 


The paradox with which I set out is, I hope, less 
startling than it was; the reader will, by this time, have 
been let into my secret. Much about the same time, or J 
believe rather earlier, I took a particular satisfaction in 
reading Chubb’s Tracts, and I often think I will get them 
again to wade through. There is a high gusto of polemical 
divinity in them; and you fancy that you hear a club of 
shoemakers at Salisbury, debating a disputable text from 
one of St. Paul’s Epistles in a workmanlike style, with 
equal shrewdness and pertinacity. I cannot say much for 
my metaphysical studies, into which I launched shortly 
after with great ardour, so as to make a toil of a pleasure. 
I was presently entangled in the briers and thorns of subtle 
distinctions,—of ‘‘fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute,’’ 
though I cannot add that ‘‘in their wandering mazes I 
found no end;’’ for I did arrive at some very satisfactory 
and potent conclusions; nor will I go so far, however un- 
grateful the subject may seem, as to exclaim with Marlowe’s 
Faustus—‘‘ Would I had never seen Wittenberg, never read 
book’’—that is, never studied such authors as Hartley, 
Hume, Berkeley, &. Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is, however, a work from which I never derived 
either pleasure or profit; and Hobbes, dry and powerful as 
he is, I did not read till long afterwards. I read a few poets, 
which did not much hit my taste,—for I would have the 
reader understand, I am deficient in the faculty of imagi- 
nation; but I fell early upon French romances and phil- 
osophy, and devoured them tooth-and-nail. Many a dainty 
repast have I made of the New Eloise;—the description of 
the kiss; the excursion on the water; the letter of St. Preux, 
recalling the time of their first loves; and the account of 
Julia’s death; these I read over and over again with un- 
speakable delight and wonder. Some years after, when I 
met with this work again, I found I had lost nearly my 
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whole relish for it (except some few parts) and was, I 
remember, very much mortified with the change in my 
taste, which I sought to attribute to the smallness and gilt 
edges of the edition I had bought, and its being perfumed 
with rose-leaves. Nothing could exceed the gravity, the 
solemnity with which I carried home and read the Dedica- 
tion to the Social Contract, with some other pieces of the 
same author, which I had picked up at a stall in a coarse 
leathern cover. Of the Confessions I have spoken else- 
where, and may repeat what I have said—‘‘Sweet is the 
dew of their memory, and pleasant the balm of their recol- 
lection!’’ Their beauties are not ‘‘scattered like stray-gifts 
o’er the earth,’’ but sown thick on the page, rich and rare. 
I wish I had never read the Emilius, or read it with less 
implicit faith. I had no occasion to pamper my natural 
aversion to affectation or pretense, by romantic and arti- 
ficial means. I had better have formed myself on the model 
of Sir Fopling Flutter. There is a class of persons whose 
virtues and most shining qualities sink in, and are con- 
cealed by, an absorbent ground of modesty and reserve; 
and such a one I do, without vanity, profess myself.* Now 
these are the very persons who are likely to attach them- 
selves to the character of Emilius, and of whom it is sure 
to be the bane. This dull, phlegmatic, retiring humour is 
not in a fair way to be corrected, but confirmed and ren- 
dered desperate, by being in that work held up as an object 
of imitation, as an example of simplicity and magnamity 
—by coming upon us with all the recommendations of 
novelty, surprise, and superiority to the prejudices of the 
world—by being stuck upon a pedestal, made amiable, 
dazzling, a lewrre de dupe! The reliance on solid worth 
which it inculeates, the preference of sober truth to gaudy 
tinsel, hangs like a millstorie round the neck of the imagina- 
tion—*‘a load to sink a navy’’ impedes our progress, and 
blocks up every prospect in life. A man, to get on, to be 
successful, conspicuous, applauded, should not retire upon 
the center of his conscious resources, but be always at the 
circumference of appearances. He must envelop himself 
ma halo of mystery—he must ride in an equipage of 
opinion—he must walk with a train of self-conceit follow- 
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ing him—he must not strip himself to a buff-jerkin, to the 
doublet and hose of his real merits, but must surround 
himself with a cortege of prejudices, like the signs of the 
Zodiac—he must seem any thing but what he is, and then 
he may pass for any thing he pleases. The world loves to 
be amused by hollow professions, to be deceived by flatter- 
ing appearances, to live in a state of hallucinations; and 
can forgive every thing but the plain, downright, simple 
honest truth—such as we see it chalked out in the character 
of Emilius.—To return from this digression, which is a 
little out of place here. 

Books have in a great measure lost their power over 
me; nor can I revive the same interest in them as for- 
merly. I perceive when a thing is good, rather than feel 
it. It is true, ‘‘Marcian Colonna is a dainty book;”’ 
and the reading of Mr. Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes lately made 
me regret that I was not young again. The beautiful and 
tender images there conjured up, ‘‘come like shadows—so 
depart.’’ The ‘‘tiger-moth’s wings,’’ which he has spread 
over his rich poetic blazonry, just flit across my fancy; the 
gorgeous twilight window which he has painted over again 
in his verse, to me ‘‘blushes’’ almost in vain ‘‘ with blood of 
queens and kings.’’ I know how I should have felt at one 
time in reading such passages; and that is ail. The sharp 
luscious flavour, the fine aroma is fled, and nothing but the 
stalk, the bran, the husk of literature is left. If any one - 
were to ask me what I read now, I might answer with my 
Lord Hamlet in the play—‘‘Words, words, words.’’— 
‘“What is the matter?’’—‘‘Nothing!’’—They have scarce 
a meaning. But it was not always so. There was a time 
when to my thinking, every word was a flower or a pearl, 
like those which dropped from the mouth of the little 
peasant-girl in the Fairy tale, or like those that fall from 
the great preacher in the Caledonian Chapel! I drank of 
the stream of knowledge that tempted, but did not mock 
my lips, as of the river of life, freely. How eagerly I slaked 
my thirst of German sentiment, ‘‘as the hart that panteth 
for the water-springs;’’ how I bathed and revelled, and 
added my floods of tears to Goethe’s Sorrows of Werter, 
and to Schiller’s Robbers— 
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Giving my stock of more to that which had too much! 


T read, and assented with all my soul to Coleridge’s fine 
Sonnet, beginning— 


Schiller! that hour I would have wish’d to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent, 
From the dark dungeon of the tow’r time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish’d father’s ery! 


I believe I may date my insight into the mysteries of 
poetry from the commencement of my acquaintance with 
the authors of the Lyrical Ballads; at least, my discrimina- 
tion of the higher sorts—not my predilection for such 
writers as Goldsmith or Pope; nor do I imagine they will 
say I got my liking for the Novelists, or the comic writers,— 
for the characters of Valentine, Tattle, or Miss Prue, from 
them. If so, I must have got from them what they never had 
themselves. In points where poetic diction and conception 
are concerned, I may be at a loss, and liable to be imposed 
upon: but in forming an estimate of passages relating to 
common life and manners, I cannot think I am a plagiarist 
from any man. I there ‘‘know my cue without a prompter.’’ 
I may say of such studies—/ntus et in cute. I am just able 
to admire those literal touches of observation and deserip- 
tion, which persons of loftier pretensions overlook and 
despise. I think I comprehend something of the charac- 
teristic part of Shakespeare; and in him indeed, all is char- 
acteristic, even the nonsense and poetry. I believe it was 
the celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy who used to say, that 
Shakespeare was rather a metaphysician than a poet. At 
any rate it was not ill said. I wish that I had sooner known 
the dramatic writers contemporary with Shakespeare; for 
in looking them over about a year ago, I almost revived my 
old passion for reading, and my old delight 3 in books, though 
they were very nearly new to me. The Periodical Essayists 
I read long ago. The Spectator I liked extremely: but the 
Tatler took my fancy most. I read the others soon after, the 
Rambler, the Adventurer, the World, the Connoisseur I 
was not sorry to get to the end of them, and have no desire 
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to go regularly through them again. I consider myself a 
thorough adept in Richardson. I like the longest of his 
novels best, and think no part of them tedious; nor should 
I ask to have any thing better to do than to read them from 
beginning to end, to take them up when I chose, and lay 
them down when I was tired, in some old family mansion in 
the country, till every word and syllable relating to the 
bright Clarissa, the divine Clementina, the beautiful 
Pamela, ‘‘with every trick and line of their sweet favour,’’ 
were once more ‘‘graven in my heart’s table.’ I have a 
sneaking kindness for Mackenzie’s Julia de Roubigne—for 
the deserted mansion, and straggling gilliflowers on the 
mouldering garden-wall; and still more for his Man of Feel- 
ing; not that it is better, nor so good; but at the time I read 
it, I sometimes thought of the heroine, Miss Walton, and 
of Miss together, and ‘‘that ligament, fine as it was, 
was never broken!’’—One of the poets that I have always 
read with most pleasure, and can wander about in for ever 
with a sort of voluptuous indolence, is Spenser; and I like 
Chaucer even better. The only writer among the Italians I 
can pretend to any knowledge of, is Boccaccio, and of him 
I cannot express half my admiration. His story of the 
Hawk I could read and think of from day to day, just as I 
would look at a picture of Titian’s !— 

I remember, as long ago as the year 1798, going to a 
neighbouring town (Shrewsbury, where Farquhar has laid 
the plot of his Recruiting Officer) and bringing home with 
me, ‘‘at one proud swoop,”’ a copy of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, and another of Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution—both which I have still; and I still recollect, 
when I see the covers, the pleasure with which I dipped into 
them as I returned with my double prize. I was set up for 
one while. That time is past ‘‘with all its giddy raptures:”’ 
‘‘but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, ‘‘embalmed 
with odours.’’—With respect to the first of these works, I 
would be permitted to remark here in passing, that it is a 
sufficient answer to the German criticism which has since 
been started against the character of Satan (viz. that it is 
not one of disgusting deformity, or pure, defecated malice) 
to say that Milton has there drawn, not the abstract princi- 
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ple of evil, not a devil incarnate, but a fallen angel. This is 
the scriptural account, and the poet has followed it. We may 
safely retain such passages as that well-known one— 


His form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness; nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruin’d; and the excess 
Of Glory obscur’d— 


for the theory, which is opposed to them ‘‘falls flat upon 
the grunsel edge, and shames its worshippers.’’ Let us 
hear no more then of this monkish cant, and bigoted outery 
for the restoration of the horns and tail of the devil!— 
Again, as to the other work, Burke’s Reflections, I took a 
particular pride and pleasure in it, and read it to myself 
and others for months afterwards. I had reason for my 
prejudice in favour of this author. To understand an adver- 
sary is some praise: to admire him is more. I thought lL 
did both: I knew I did one. From the first time I ever cast 
my eyes on any thing of Burke’s (which was an extract 
from his Letter to a Noble Lord in a three-times a week 
paper, The St. James Chronicle, in 1796), I said to myself, 
‘*This is true eloquence: this is a man pouring out his mind 
on paper.’’ All other style seemed pedantic and impertinent. 
Dr. Johnson’s was walking on stilts; and even Junius’s 
(who was at that time a favourite with me) with all his 
terseness, shrunk up into little antithetic points and well- 
trimmed sentences. But Burke’s style was forked and play- 
ful as the lightning, crested like the serpent. He delivered 
plain things on a plain ground; but when he arose, there 
was no end of his flights and cireumgyrations—and in this 
very Letter, ‘‘he, like an eagle in a dove-cot, fluttered his 
Volscians’’ (the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauder- 
dale) { ‘‘in Corioli.’’ I did not care for his doctrines. I was 
then, and am still, proof against their contagion; but I ad- 
mire the author, and was considered as not a very staunch 
partisan of the opposite side, though I thought myself that 
an abstract proposition was one thing—a masterly transi- 
tion, a brilliant metaphor, another. I conceived too that he 
might be wrong in his main argument, and yet deliver fifty 
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truths in arriving at a false conclusion. I remember Cole- 
ridge assuring me, as a poetical and political set-off to my 
sceptical admiration, that Wordsworth had written an 
Hssay on Marriage, which, for manly thought and nervous 
expression, he deemed incomparably superior. As I had 
not, at that time, seen any specimens of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
prose style, I could not express my doubts on the subject. 
If there are greater prose-writers than Burke, they either 
lie out of my course of study, or are beyond my sphere of 
comprehension. I am too old to be a convert to a new myth- 
ology of genius. The niches are occupied, the tables full. If 
such is still my admiration of this man’s misapplied powers, 
what must it have been at a time when I myself was in vain 
trying, year after year, to write a single Essay, nay, a single 
page or sentence; when I regarded the wonders of his pen 
with the longing eyes of one who was dumb and a change- 
ling; and when, to be able to convey the slightest conception 
of my meaning to others in words, was the height of an 
almost hopeless ambition! But I never measured others’ 
excellences by my own defects: though a sense of my own 
incapacity, and of the steep, impassable ascent from me to 
them, made me regard them with greater awe and fondness. 
I have thus run through most of my early studies and fav- 
ourite authors, some of whom I have since criticised more at 
large. Whether those observations will survive me, I neither 
know nor do I much care: but to the works themselves, 
‘‘worthy of all acceptation,’’ and to the feelings they have 
always excited in me since I could distinguish a meaning in 
language, nothing shall ever prevent me from looking back 
with gratitude and triumph. To have lived in the cultiva- 
tion of an intimacy with such works, and to have familiarly 
relished such names, is not to have lived quite in vain. 
There are other authors whom I have never read, and 
yet whom I have frequently had a great desire to read, from 
some circumstance relating to them. Among these, is Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Grand Rebellion, after which I 
have had a hankering, from hearing it spoken of by good 
judges—from my interest in the events, and knowledge of 
the characters from other sources, and from having seen 
fine portraits of most of them. I like to read a well-penned 
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character, and Clarendon is said to have been a master in 
this way. I should like to read Froissart’s Chronicles, Hol- 
lingshed and Stowe, and Fuller’s Worthies. I intend, when- 
ever I can, to read Beaumont and Fletcher all through. 
There are fifty-two of their plays, and I have only read a 
dozen or fourteen of them. A Wife for a Month, and 
Thierry and Theodoret, are, I am told, delicious, and I can 
believe it. I should like to read the speeches in Thucydides, 
and in Guicciardini’s History of Florence, and Don Quixote 
in the original. I have often thought of reading the Loves 
of Persiles and Sigismunda, and the Galatea of the same 
author. But I somehow reserve them like ‘‘another Yar- 
row.’’ I should also like to read the last new novel (if I 
could be sure it was so) of the author of Waverly :—no one 
would be more glad than I to find it the best !— 


1 Nearly the same sentiment was wittily and happily expressed by a friend, 
who had some lottery puffs, which he had been employed to write, returned on 
his hands for their too great severity of thought and classical terseness of 
style, ee who observed on that occasion, that ‘‘Modest merit never can 
succeed! 


tDuring the peace of Amiens, a young English officer, of the name of 
Lovelace, was presented at Buonaparte’s levee. Instead of the usual question, 
‘*Where have you served, Sir?’’ the First Consul immediately addressed him, 
‘‘T perceive your name, Sir, is the same as that of the hero of Richardson’s 
Romance! ’’ Here was a Consul. The young man’s uncle, who was called Love- 
lace, told me this anecdote while we were stopping together at Calais. I had 
also been thinking that his was the same name as that of the hero of Richard- 
son’s Romance. This is one of my reasons for liking Buonaparte. 


tHe is there called “Citizen Lauderdale.” Is this the present Earl? 


POST-VICTORIAN POETS 


1. Rupyarp Kreuine 


apes spirit of romanticism gave way before realism, with 
now and then a blending of the two. Kipling’s poetry 
and prose bear-evidence of such union. Although best 
known as a short-story writer, his Barrack-room Ballads 
alone would have brought him renown; they have made 
Tommy Atkins, the British soldier, familiar to literature. 

Kipling was born in Bombay, in 1865, his father being 
an English official in residence there. Educated in England, 
he returned to India and was occupied some time on a news- 
paper. He traveled in America, where he married and 
lived for some years. Latterly his home has been in 
England. 

Kipling’s poems sing of the sea, the source of British 
greatness; of India, as familiar to him as the island home 
of his ancestors. Limited to a special field, within it the 
poet is preeminent. 

The vision of Great Britain’s future strength in her 
colonies, grasped first perhaps by Disraeli, broke at length 
upon the English people and has been made known to all 
the world by Kipling’s verse. Only in his Recessional, 
written on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee, 
has he touched upon the more sobering aspect of empire. 

Travel made the four-quarters of the earth familiar to 
him, as he indicates in The Fires: 


‘“Men make them fires on the hearth 
Each under his roof-tree, 
And the Four Winds that rule the earth 
They blow the smokes to me. 


How can I answer which is best 
Of all the fires that burn? 
I have been too often host or guest 
At every fire in turn. 
947 
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How can I turn from any fire, 
On any man’s hearthstone? 

I know the wonder and desire 
That went to build my own! 


Oh, you Four Winds that blow so strong 
And know that this is true, 

Stoop for a little and carry my song 
To all the men I knew! 


Where there are fires against the cold, 
Or roofs against the rain— 

With love fourfold and joy fourfold, 
Take them my songs again.’’ 


Tt is natural that one born in the peninsula of India, 
two-thirds as large as the United States, should continually 
sense the greatness of the empire and the smallness of the 
governing island. 


‘‘Winds of the world, give answer! They are whimpering to and 
fro— 
And what should they know of England who only England 
know ?— 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English 
flag ieee 
What is the Flag of England? Winds of the world, declare! 
‘The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 
The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern Light: 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 
Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is there!’ 
‘My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross, 
Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 
What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my reefs to dare. 
Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there!’ ’’ 


The homesickness of the Briton, set by the Indian ocean 
at the holiday season, reminiscent of home, breathes 
through the Christmas in India: 


‘‘Dim dawn behind the tamarisks—the sky is saffron-yellow— 
As the women in the village grind the corn, 
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And the parrots seek the river-side, each calling to his fellow 
That the Day, the staring Eastern Day, is born. 
Oh the white dust on the highway! Oh the stenches in the 
byway! 
Oh the clammy fog that hovers over earth! 
And at home they’re making merry ’neath the white and scarlet 
berry— 
What part have India’s exiles in their mirth? 


High noon behind the tamarisks—the sun is hot above us— 
As at home the Christmas Day is breaking wan. 
They will drink our healths at dinner—those who tell us how 
they love us, 
And forget us till another year be gone! 
Oh the toil that knows no breaking! Oh the heimweh, ceaseless 
aching! 
Oh the deep dividing sea and alien Plain! 
Youth was cheap—wherefore we sold it. Gold was good—we 
hoped to hold it, 
And today we know the fulness of our gain.”’ 


Ditties of the Army, songs of the seasoned salts, ships 
o’ the line, the merchantmen and the packets—all these are 
found in Kipling’s verse: 


‘“ Coastwise—cross-seas—round the world and back again, 
Whither flaw shall fail us or*the Trades drive down: 
Plain-sail—storm-sail—lay your board and tack again— 
And all to bring a cargo up to London Town!’’ 


Tue BauuAD OF THE KING’s JEST 


When spring time flushes the desert grass, 

Our kafilas wind through the Khyber Pass. 

Lean are the camels but fat the frails, 

Light are the purses but heavy the bales, 

As the snowbound trade of the North comes down 
To the market-square of the Peshawur town 


In a turquoise twilight, crisp and chill, 
A kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 
Then blue smoke-haze of the cooking rose, 
And tent-peg answered to hammer-nose ; 
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And the picketed ponies, shag and wild, 
Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled; 
And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road; 

And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale, 
Spat at the dogs from the camel-bale ; 

And the tribesmen bellowed to hasten the food; 
And the camp-fires twinkled by Fort Jumrood ; 
And there fled on the wings of the gathering dusk 
A-savour of camels and carpets and musk, 

A murmur of voices, a reek of smoke, 

To tell us the trade of the Khyber woke. 


The lid of the flesh-pot chattered high, 
The knives were whetted and—then came I 
To Mahbub Ali the muleteer, 

Patching his bridles and counting his gear, 
Crammed with the gossip of half a year. 
But Mahbub Ali the kindly said, 

‘Better is speech when the belly is fed.’’ 
So we plunged the hand to the mid-wrist deep 
in a cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed sheep, 
And he who never hath tasted the food, 

By Allah! he knoweth not bad from good. 


We cleansed our beards of the mutton-grease, 
We lay on the mats and were filled with peace, 
And the talk slid north, and the talk slid south, 
With the sliding puffs from the hookah-mouth. 
Four things greater than all things are,— 
Women and Horses and Power and War. 

We spake of them all, but the last the most, 
For I sought a word of the Russian post, 

Of a shifty promise, an unsheathed sword 

And a gray-coat guard on the Helmund ford 
Then Mahbub Ali lowered his eyes 

In the fashion of one who is weaving lies. 
Quoth he: ‘‘Of the Russians who can say? 
When the night is gathering all is gray. 

But we look that the gloom of the night shall die 
In the morning flush of a blood-red sky. 
Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 

Ts warn a King of his enemies? 
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We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the King. 
That unsought counsel is cursed of God 
Attesteth the story of Wali Dad. 


‘*His sire was leaky of tongue and pen,. 
His dam was a clucking Khuttuck hen; 
And the colt bred close to the vice of each, 
For he carried the curse of an unstanched speech. 
Therewith madness—so that he sought 
The favour of kings at the Kabul court; 
And travelled, in hope of honour, far 
To the line where the gray-coat squadrons are. 
There have I journeyed too—but I 
Saw naught, said naught, and—did not die! 
He hearked to rumour, and snatched at a breath 
Of ‘this one knoweth’ and ‘that. one saith,’— 
Legends that ran from mouth to mouth 
Of a gray-coat coming, and sack of the South. 
These have I also heard—they pass 
With each new spring and the winter grass. 


‘*Hot-foot southward, forgotten of God, 
Back to the city ran Wali Dad, 
Even to Kabul—in full durbar 
The King held talk with his Chief in War. 
Into the press of the crowd he broke, 
And what he had heard of the coming spoke. 


‘“‘Then Gholam Hyder, the Red Chief, smiled, 

As a mother might on a babbling child; 

But those who would laugh restrained their breath, 
When the face of the King showed dark as death. 
Evil it is in full durbar 

To ery to a ruler of gathering war! 

Slowly he led to a peach-tree small, 

That grew by a cleft of the city wall. 

And he said to the boy: ‘‘They shall praise thy zeal 
So long as the red spurt follows the steel. 

And the Russ is upon us even now? 

Great is thy prudence—await them, thou. 

Watch from the tree. Thou art young and strong, 
Surely thy vigil is not for long. 
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The Russ is upon us, thy clamour ran? 
Surely an hour shall bring their van. 
Wait and watch. When the host is near, 
Shout aloud that my men may hear.’’ 
‘“‘Friend of my heart, is it meet or wise 
To warn a King of his enemies? 

A guard was set that he might not flee— 
A score of bayonets ringed the tree. 


The peach-bloom fell in showers of snow, 

When he shook at his death as he looked below. 
By the power of God, who alone is great, 

Till the seventh day he fought with his fate. 

Then madness took him, and men declare 

He mowed in the branches as ape and bear, 

And last as a sloth, ere his body failed, 

And he hung as a bat in the forks, and wailed, 

And sleep the-cord of his hands untied, 

And he fell, and was caught on the points and died. 


‘‘Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 
To warn a King of his enemies? 

' We know what Heaven or Hell may bring, 
But no man knoweth the mind of the King. 
Of the gray-coat coming who ean say? 
When the night is gathering all is gray. 

Two things greater than all things are, 

The first is love, and the second is War. 

And since we know not how War may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of Love!’’ 


THE SEA AND THE His 


Who hath desired the Sea?—the sight of salt water unbounded— 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the comber 
wind-hounded ? 

The sleek-barrelled swell before storm, gray, foamless, enormous, 
and growing— 

Stark calm on the lap of the Line or the erazy-eyed hurricane 
blowing— 

Hts Sea in no showing the same—his Sea and the same ’neath 
each showing— 

His Sea as she slackens or thrills? 
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So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise hillmen desire their 
Hills! 


Who hath desired the Sea?—the immense and contemptuous 
surges? 

The shudder, the stumble, the swerve, as the star-stabbing bow- 
sprit emerges? 

The orderly clouds of the Trades, and the ridged, roaring sap- 
phire thereunder— 

Unheralded cliff-haunting flaws and the headsails’ low-volleying 
thunder 

His Sea in no wonder the same— His Sea and the same through 
each wonder: 

His Sea as she rages or stills? 

So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise hillmen desire their 

Hills. 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her menaces swift as her mercies? 

The in-rolling walls of the fog and the silver-winged breeze that 
disperses ? ; 

The unstable mined berg going South and the calvings and groans 
that declare it— 

White water half-guessed overside and the moon breaking timely 
to bear it; 

His Sea as his fathers have dared—his Sea as his children shall 
dare it— 

His Sea as she swerves him or kills? 

So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise hillmen desire their 

Hills. 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her excellent loneliness rather 

Than forecourts of kings, and her outermost pits than the streets 
where men gather 

Inland, among dust, under trees—inland where the slayer may 


slay him; 

Inland, out of reach of her arms, and the bosom whereon he must 
lay him— 

His Sea at the first that betrayed—at the last that shall never 
betray him— 


His Sea that his being fulfills? 
So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise hillmen desire their 


Hills. 
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RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away ; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Ninevah and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, | 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
Amen. 


L’Envor 
When Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted 
and dried, 


When the oldest colours are faded, and the youngest critic has 
died, 
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We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for an aeon 
or two, 


Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew! 


And those that were good shall be happy: they shall sit in a golden 


chair ; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets’ 
hair ; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter, and 
Paul; 


They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall 
blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They 
Are! 


2. HENLEY 


William Ernest Henley was born in Gloucester, in 1849. 
He died in 1903. Although a magazine writer of note and, at 
the time of his death, editor-in-chief of the Tudor Transla- 
tions, it is for his poetry that he holds a permanent place 
in English literature. 

In 1874 he was obliged to spend a protracted period in 
a hospital. Here it was that those graphic poems in irregu- 
lar meter appeared, on the clinic, house surgeon and hos- 
pital staff in general. At the time they aroused slight 
interest. 

It was during his period at the infirmary that he became 
acquainted with Robert Louis Stevenson, then a contributor 
for the Cornhill Magazine which had published Henley’s 
hospital pictures. Later, they worked together on three 
plays which are little read today. 

In 1877 Henley became the editor for a journal called 
London; being of a critical literary character, it was read 
by a select few. Four years later he took charge of the 
Magazine of Art. 


Henley was a strong admirer of Heine and the influence 
AIII—7 
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of the German poet is discernible in some of his writings. 

Like many another journalist, Henley was somewhat 
combative and of all his criticisms the hardest to condone 
is the attack he made on Stevenson who had been his friend. 

His verse inadvertently disclosed that life had been a 
struggle. The saddest blow to befall him was the loss of 
his little six-year old Margaret, whom he shortly followed. 
This cherished child was the ‘‘little, exquisite Ghost, smil- 
ing with serenest eyes’’ of the Epilogue in his volume of 
poems. 

The generality of readers will love Henley, not for his 
verses in unusual meter about hospital wards and surgery, 
but for some of his musical lyrics, such for example as the 
following: 


‘The wind on the wold, 
With sea-scents and sea-dreams attended, 
Is wine! 
The air is gold 
In elixir—it takes so the splendid 
Sunshine ! 


O, the larks in the blue! 
How the song of them glitters, and glances, 
And gleams! 
The old music sounds new— 
And it’s O, the wild Spring, and its chances 
And dreams! 


There’s a lift in the blood— 
O, this gracious, and thirsting, and aching 
Unrest! 
All life’s at the bud, 
And my heart, full of April, is breaking 
My breast.”’ 
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BALLADE 
(Double refrain) 


Or YoutH AND AGE 
I. M. 


Thomas Edward Brown 
(1829-1896) 


Spring at her height on a morn at prime, 
Sails that laugh from a flying squall, 
Pomp of harmony, rapture of rhyme— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
Winter sunsets and leaves that fall, 

An empty flagon, a folded page, 

A tumble-down wheel, a tattered ball— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 


Bells that clash in a gaudy chime, 

Swords that clatter in onsets tall, 

The words that ring and the fames that climb— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 
Hymnals old in a dusty stall, 

A bald, blind bird in a crazy cage, 

The scene of a faded festival— 

These are a type of the world of Age. 


Hours that strut as the heirs of time, 

Deeds whose rumour’s a clarion-eall, 

Songs where the singers their souls sublime— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 

A staff that rests in a nook of wall, 

A reeling battle, a rusted gage, 

The chant of a nearing funeral— 

These are a type of the world of Age. 


Envoy 


Struggle and turmoil, revel and brawl— 
Youth is the sign of them, one and all. 

A smouldering hearth and a silent stage— 
These are a type of the world of Age. 
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I. M. 


R. T. Haminton Bruce 
(1846-1899 ) 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Toe 


MARGARITAE SORORI 
(1886) 


A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 
And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, grey city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 


The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. The larks sings on. The sun, 
Closing his benediction, 
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Sinks, and the darkening air 
Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 


So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


* * * * * 


Brionds Accu oi OLGA TICHS + fobs, oe 
One sees how it ends. 

A woman looks 

Or a man tells lies, 

And the pleasant brooks 
And the quiet skies, 
Ruined with brawling 
And eaterwauling, 
Enchant no more, 

As they did before, 

And so it ends 

With friends. 


Siricnusiten eee OOS THICNUS. 0. ee “e 
And what if it ends? 
Shall we dare to shirk 
What we live to learn? 
It has done its work, 

It has served its turn; 
And, forgive and forget 
Or hanker and fret, 

We can be no more 

As we were before. 
When it ends, it ends 
With friends. 


Mriends: i. 4e=2 > Olanimendg.’. ois: . 
So it breaks, so it ends. 
There let it rest! 
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It has fought and won, 
And is still the best 

That either has done. 

Each as he stands 

The work of his hands 
Which shall be more 

As he was before? .. . 
What is it ends 

With friends? 


To H. B. M. W. 


Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade 
What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 
With love that cannot brook delay 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away? 


Hark in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife, 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own most dear 
Over the hills and far away? 
Out of the sound of the ebb-and-flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow, 
And.-the unchanging meadows are: 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and day 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away. 
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I. M. 


RIT 
(1850-1894) 


O, Time and Change, they range and range 
From sunshine round to thunder !— 

They glance and go as the great winds blow, 
And the best of our dreams drive under: 

For Time and Change estrange, estrange— 
And, now they have looked and seen us, 

O, we that were dear, we are all-too near 
With the thick of the world between us. 


O, Death and Time, they chime and chime, 
Like bells at sunset falling !— 

They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling: 

For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 

And we lie in the peace of the Great Release 
As once in the grass together. 


3. MASEFIELD 


John Masefield was born in Ledburg, in 1875. When 
fourteen years old, moved by the spirit of adventure which 
has aroused many a lad to fare forth into the world, after 
the manner of knights of old, Masefield slipped away from 
home to enlist as a sailor. His voyages carried him far and 
wide; he spent some time in the United States. In later 
years he has lived in England. 

In 1912 he attracted the attention of many hitherto 
unaware of him by capturing the Polignac prize with the 
poem: The Everlasting Mercy. Daffodil Fields appeared 
the following year, then The Widow wm the Bye-Street. 

Although he is the author of several plays, the public 
generally know Masefield for his salt-water ballads. The 
sea was so long his home that he seems happiest when sing- 
ing of masts and spars and all the paraphernalia so strange 
to the land lubber, so simple and natural to the old salt. 


‘‘T must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by.”’ 
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The Yarn of the ‘Lock Achray’ is a fair specimen of 
the vigorous narrative Masefield writes. The old conceit 
that the sea-birds are souls of the mariners, lost in the deep, 
who still hover around the ships with fluttering wings: 


‘‘When a ship comes by, they fly to look at the ship 
To see how the nowaday mariners manage things—”’ 


such a fancy is worthy of ‘‘Billy the Dane.”’ 

Tf not of the sea, Masefield sings of the dusty roads, 
where the knights of the road, called ‘‘tramps’’ by the 
unknowing, find sufficient adventure to make settled life 
intolerable. 


‘‘Dunno a heap about the what and why, 
Cant say’s I ever knowed. 
Heaven to me’s a fair blue stretch of sky, 
Earth’s just a dusty road. 


Dunno the names o’ things, nor what they are, 
Cant say’s I ever will. 

Dunno about God—he’s just the noddin’ star 
Atop the windy hill. 

And why I live, an’ why the old world spins, 
Are things I never knowed; 

My mark’s the gypsy fires, the lonely inns, 
An’ jest the dusty road.’’ 


The reflections upon the passing pageant of life, the 
why, the wherefore, these are hinted in the Sonnets. 


‘‘Roses are beauty, but I never see 
Those blood drops from the burning heart of June 
Glowing like thought upon the living tree, 
Without a pity that they die so soon, 
Die into petals, like those roses old, 
Those women, who were summer in men’s hearts 
Before the smile upon the Sphinx was cold, 
Or sand had hid the Syrian and his arts. 
O myriad dust of beauty that lies thick 
Under our feet that not a single grain 
But stirred and moved in beauty and was quick 
For one brief moon and died nor lived again; 
But when the moon rose lay upon the grass 
Pasture to living beauty, life that was.’’ 
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Sea CHANGE 


*“Goneys aand gullies an’ all 0’ the birds o’ the sea, 
They ain’t no birds, not really,’’ said Billy the Dane. 
“Not mollies, nor gullies, nor goneys at all,’’ said he, 
‘But simply the sperrits of mariners livin’ again. 


“‘Them birds goin’ fishin’ is nothin’ but souls 0’ the drowned, 
Souls 0’ the drowned an’ the kicked as are never no more; 
An’ that there haughty old albatross cruisin’ around, 
Belike he’s Admiral Nelson or Admiral Noah, 


‘“An’ merry’s the life they are living. They settle and dip, 
They fishes, they never stands watches, they waggle their 
wings ; 
When a ship comes by, they fly to look at the ship 
To see how the nowaday mariners manages things. 


‘“When freezing aloft in a snorter, I tell you I wish— 
(Though maybe it ain’t like a Christian)—I wish I could be 
A haughty old copper-bound albatross dipping for fish 
And coming the proud over all o’ the birds o’ the sea. 


HaARBOUR-BaR 


All in the feathered palm-tree tops the bright green parrots screech, 
The white line of the running surf goes booming down the beach, 
But I shall never see them, though the land lies close aboard, 
I’ve shaped the last long silent tack as takes one to the Lord. 


Give me the Scripters, Jakey, ’n’ my pipe atween my lips, 
I’m bound for somewhere south and far beyond the track of ships; 
I’ve run my rags of colours up and clinched them to the stay, 
And God the pilot’s come aboard to bring me up the bay. 


You’ll mainsail-haul my bits o’ things when Christ has took my 
soul, 

’N’ you'll lay me quiet somewhere at the landward end of Mole, 

Where I shall hear the steamers’ sterns-a-squattering from the 
heave, 

And the topsail blocks a-piping when a rope-yarn fouls the sheave. 
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Give me a sup of lime-juice; Lord, I’m drifting into port, 

The landfall lies to windward and the wind comes light and short, 
And I’m for signing off and out to take my watch below, 
And—prop a fellow, Jakey—Lord, it’s time for me to go! 


Sra-FEVER 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by, 

And the wheel’s kick and wind’s song and the white sail’s shaking, 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face and a grey dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea-gulls crying. 


IT must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like a 
whetted knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 


D’Avatos’ PRAYER 


When the last sea is sailed and the last shallow charted, 

When the last field is reaped and the last harvest stored, 
When the last fire is out and the last guest departed, 

Grant the last prayer that I shall pray, Be good to me, O Lord! 


And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and thunder, 
In the loud erying of the wind through sail and rope and spar; 
Send me a ninth great peaceful wave to drown and roll me under 
To the cold tunny-fishes’ home where the drowned galleons are. 


And in the dim green quiet place far out of sight and hearing, 
Grant I may hear at whiles the wash and thresh of the sea-foam 
About the fine keen bows of the stately clippers steering 
Towards the lone northern star and the fair ports of home. 


Roapways 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 
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One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagull’s cries, 

A mad salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 
Most roads lead men homewards, 

My road leads me forth. 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of grey miles left behind, 

In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here to find. 


A CREED 


I hold that when a person dies 
His soul returns again to earth; 
Arrayed in some new flesh-disguise 
Another mother gives him birth. 
With sturdier limbs and brighter brain 
The old soul takes the roads again. 


Such is my own belief and trust; 

This hand, this hand that holds the pen, 
Has many a hundred times been dust 

And turned, as dust, to dust again; 
These eyes of mine have blinked and shone 

In Thebes, in Troy, and Babylon. 


All that I rightly think or do, 
Or make, or spoil, or bless, or blast, 
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Is curse or blessing justly due 
For sloth or effort in the past. 

My life’s a statement of the sum 
Of vice indulged, or overcome. 


I know that in my lives to be 

My sorry heart will ache and burn, 
And worship, unavailingly, 

The woman whom I used to spurn, 
And shake to see another have 

The love I spurned, the love she gave. 


And I shall know, in angry words, 

In gibes, and mocks, and many a tear 
A carrion flock of homing-birds, 

The gibes and scorns I uttered here. 
The brave word that I failed to speak 

Will brand me dastard on the cheek. 


And as I wander on the roads 

I shall be helped and healed and blessed; 
Dear words shall cheer and be as goads 

To urge to heights before unguessed. 
My road shall be the road I made; 

All that I gave shall be repaid. 


So shall I fight, so shall I tread, 

In this long war beneath the stars; 
So shall a glory wreathe my head, 

So shall I faint and show the sears, 
Until this case, this clogging mould, 

Be smithied all to kingly gold. 


4. BRIDGES 


Upon the death of Austin, in 1918, Robert Bridges was 
made Poet Laureate. Courts are so little like those of 
earlier times, when a certain adulation necessarily attached 
to kings and royalty that the position of Laureate shines 
with a somewhat diminished luster. 

Robert Bridges was born in 1844. He studied at Eton, 
then at Oxford. The medical profession attracted him and 
he practiced in hospitals until 1882, subsequently devoting 
himself to letters, producing poetry and plays. His Prome- 
theus and Eros and Psyche are best known of his poems. 
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OvE to Music 


Open for me the gates of delight, 

The gates of the garden of man’s desire; 

Where spirits touch’d by heavenly fire 

Have planted the trees of life— 

Their branches in beauty are spread, 
Their fruit divine 

To the nations is given for bread, 
And crush’d into wine. 


To thee, O man, the sun his truth hath given, 
The moon hath whisper’d in love her silvery dreams; 
Night hath unlockt the starry heaven, 
The sea the trust of his streams: 
And the rupture of woodland spring 
Is stay’d in its flying; 
And Death cannot sting 
Its beauty undying. 


Fear and Pity disentwine ~ 
Their aching beams in colours fine; 
Pain and woe forgo their might. 
After darkness thy leaping sight, 
After dumbness thy dancing sound, 
After fainting thy heavenly flight, 
After sorrow thy pleasures crown’d: 
O enter the garden of thy delight, 
Thy solace is found. 


NIGHTINGALES 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 
Where are those starry woods? O might I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which in that heavenly air 
Bloom the year long! 


Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams: 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 
For all our art. 
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Alone, aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret, and then, 
As night is withdrawn 
From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn, 


WHY RUSSIA? 


OE reason why we should want to know Russia is the 

fact that as a state it occupies the largest contiguous 
territory in the world, namely 8,200,000 square miles. - By 
January, 1925, its population was estimated at 138,781,150, 
while the census of 1920 gave the figure of 131,000,000. For 
sheer bulk and numbers, then, Russia presents such a com- 
manding unit that only a mentally purblind person can 
afford to overlook it. Its area extends all the way from the 
Asiatic coast of the Pacific ocean to the shores of the Baltic 
in Central Europe, and from the Arctic Sea to the borders 
of China, Persia and the Black Sea. By its geographical 
position and by the conditions of its historical development, 
Russia has served as a mediator between Europe and Asia, 
assimilating and combining certain essential traits of the 
Orient and Occident. 

The reconstruction of Europe and, indeed, of the world 
eannot be accomplished without the participation of Russia. 
Occupying more than one-half of Europe and more than 
one-third of Asia, Russia possesses an incomputed wealth 
of natural resources, and a tremendous potential capacity 
for the export of raw material and cereals for the war 
exhausted world. At the same time Russia, which is bound 
to remain for an indefinite time a prevailingly agricultural 
country, presents an enormous market for imported manu- 
factures, and thus a solution for the menace of industrial 
crises and unemployment hovering over post war Kurope. 
Needless to say, the United States, the world’s chief credi- 
tor, is vitally concerned about the reconstruction of its 
debtor states, that is, of practically the whole of Europe. 

Aside from these practical reasons, we ought to know 
Russia because of its contributions to the spiritual growth 
of humanity. In nearly every field of intellectual and 
artistic activity the Russians have played a noble part which 
cannot be ignored by the world. No student of literature to- 
day can overlook the effect produced on writers of western 
nations by Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and 
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other Russian giants of the pen. The leading writers of fic- 
tion in contemporary America show unmistakably the bene- 
ficial influence of Chekhov, Gorky, Andreyev, and others. 
The same is true about England and the Continent. Modern 
playwrights and stage directors the world over are indebted 
to the Russian repertoire and to the methods of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, Meyerhold, Tairov, Yevreinov, and others. 
Scenery and stage decoration have been raised to an art, 
and since universally emulated, by such Russians as Bakst, 
Goncharova, Larionov, Roerich, Anisfeld, Remizov, Sudey- 
kin, Somovy . . . Russian painters and sculptors occupy an 
honorable place in the world galleries, while Russian music 
and musicians are becoming everywhere more and more 
predominating. Rarely does a musical program fail to con- 
tain numbers by Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Borodin, Glazunov, or by the more modern 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, Prokofiev. One hardly needs to men- 
tion the influence of the Russian ballet and the growing 
popularity of the Russian folk dance. 

The general public is less aware of Russia’s contribu- 
tions to science, and it is only scholars and students who 
recall with reverence such names as Mendeleyev, in chem- 
istry, Lobachevsky, in mathematics, Lebedev, in physics, 
Mechnikov, in biology, Pavlov, in physiology (he received 
the Nobel prize), Timiryazev and Vinogradsky, in botany, 
Pirogov, in anatomy, Bekhterev, in neurology, Kluchevsky, 
in history, Ostrogorsky, in political science, Kovalevsky, in 
sociology, Tugan-Baranovsky and Struve, in political econ- 
omy, Soloviev and Lossky, in philosophy—to mention only a 
few names of the list of internationally known Russian 
savants. 

| Lastly, it behooves us to try and understand Russia in 
view of the stupendous experience it has been going through 
since 1917. History seldom offers such an opportunity for 
observing a large state and a composite nation in the proc- 
ess of destruction and construction. The vicissitudes of the 
Russian people, their sufferings and privations, their ardent 
hopes and black disenchantments, their prolonged struggle 
against terrific odds, present a tragedy on a cosmic scale, a 
spectacle for the gods, which it seldom falls to the lot of 
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mortals to witness. Russia has been going through an 
unheard of experiment in a complete reversal of social, 
political, and economic relations. Numerous mistakes have 
been committed by the present rulers, many excesses, much 
bloodshed and waste. But it is too early for us, contempo- 
raries, to judge the results of the Russian experiment. We 
have the good fortune of being in a position to watch the 
interesting process, to learn valuable lessons from Russia’s 
errors and achievements, without having to pay the fearful 
price that the Russians are forced to pay for the privilege 
of being among the actors rather than among the specta- 
tors. Let us try, then, to be attentive, and if possible, impar- 
tial observers. 


NATIONAL TRAITS 


Within the last decade states have fallen, institutions 
have perished, and many apparently stable and solid edi- 
fices have crumbled into dust. The great Russian empire 
has gone through disintegration, disruption, the throes of 
death and the travail of birth, and is still groping its way 
out of chaos. For an understanding of Russia, free from 
bigoted intolerance and from purblind worship, it behooves 
us to observe certain essential traits of the Russian people 
which have existed in the past and are extant today, regard- 
less of pelitical and economic changes. 

The empire, in itself, is a characteristic trait of Russia. 
It did not come into being as a result of military conquest, 
primarily, but resembled the growth of a tree, naturally 
branching out and spreading its roots. After the revolu- 
tion of 1917, the empire fell to pieces and melted into num- 
erous independent states and statelets, but today it is once 
more a gigantic unit, diminished only by Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Bessarabia, borderlands in 
great need of Russia’s friendship and intercourse, and 
therefore its present or future allies. Today Russia still 
occupies about one-seventh of the globe, with a population 
of over one hundred and thirty millions, composed of some 
sixty-five different races speaking more than one hundred 
tongues, and professing a variety of creeds, from heathen- 
ism to the most advanced religious cults. These numerous 
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units, after a momentary centrifugal tendency, have reas- 
sembled and formed a more or less voluntary cohesion, a 
federation of internally autonomous republies presenting a 
unified front to the outside world. One may compare them 
to a many voiced organ emitting a complex yet harmonious 
music. They are bound by common historical traditions, 
by interdependent economic interests, and by a common 
cultural heritage, an all national art and literature which 
existed despite and alongside of local linguistic expressions. 

The spirit of cooperation is highly developed among the 
Russians, as evidenced by such ancient folk institutions as 
workers’ artels (pools) and the mzr, the village commune, 
in which mutual responsibility and joint ownership have 
been practiced from times immemorial. The mir has 
reflected the average Russian’s conception of land as being 
a gift of God, like air and sunshine, which may be used but 
neither owned nor hoarded. It has also shown his inelina- 
tion to think and act collectively, as a ‘‘world’’ (the word 
mir means also ‘‘world’’ and ‘‘peace’*). Again, in no coun- 
try has the cooperative movement made such big strides as 
in Russia, where nearly every family has members in con- 
sumers’, producers’, or credit societies. 

One may ask, then: Why has Communism failed in Rus- 
sia? Why does it count among its adherents less than one 
per cent. of the population, despite the national trait of 
communal life and action? The reason for this lies in the 
coercive and violent methods which the Bolsheviki employed 
during the first years of their rule. For strangely enough, 
the average Russian combines with the spirit of coopera- 
tion a decided individualism which does not submit (except 
on the surface) to imposition and coercion. I speak of the 
individualism which means not that my own individual self 
is the centre of the universe, the rest of humanity being of 
secondary importance, but that the individual, as such, 
whether myself or my neighbor, is to command the highest 
regard. It is the individualism which follows the revolution- 
izing Maxim of Kant: man is an aim in himself, not a means 
for the state, or society, or Communism, or for however 
lofty a goal. The average Russian peasant is precisely such 
an individualist, however illiterate and ignorant of philo- 
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sophical theories he may be. He displays this trait in his 
broad-mindedness and toleration, in his lack of national 
and religious conceit, in his respect for man under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It has been observed that the 
peasant does not presume to judge or condemn, and that 
when convicts are led through his village he regards them 
as “‘unfortunates,’’ pities them, and helps them with food 
and a few coppers. Consequently the peasant does not 
approve of presumption and violence on the part of others 
either, be they agents of the tsar or of the Bolsheviki. 

I said that the average Russian is a Kantian individ- 
ualist, though ignorant of philosophy. In fact the Rus- 
sians have produced but few philosophers in proportion 
to their writers, composers, painters, and creative minds 
in other fields. One may say that they are a philosophical 
people, in the sense of being profoundly concerned about 
the meaning and value of life, but not a people of philoso- 
phers. To be a philosopher, to set forth a logically con- 
structed system, with neatly formulated definitions and 
precepts, one must detach oneself from every day life and 
soar in the clouds of speculation. The Russian seldom 
divorces himself from reality, he is too closely bound to 
this vale of tears for a detached point of view, for a philo- 
sophical system; he is too busy lwimg the teachings of 
great philosophers to aspire to becoming one. Truly Russia 
has had more actual followers of the basic views of, let 
us say, Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, than the nation 
which produced them. The Russian professes and prac- 
tices his convictions not according to a system, but—and 
this is another national trait—spontaneously, as sponta- 
neously as he sings. Song is his inseparable companion, 
from cradle to coffin, at work and at play, in sorrow and 
in joy. Come to a Russian village, and you will be amazed 
at the infallible harmony of the choruses made up by 
untutored lads and lasses. But try to organize them into 
singing societies, fetter them with formalities and the 
spontaneity will fly, and with it all pristine delight. 

The Russian’s broad-mindedness and freedom from 
insularity and conceit are due among other reasons to 
factors of geography and history. A gigantic plane stretch- 
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ing from the Baltic Sea to the Pacifie Ocean, and from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea and the border of China, Russia 
has been naturally unprotected and open to invasions on 
every side. Russia has been invaded by nearly every race 
on earth, but it has also been pervaded by a great multi- 
tude of ideas, has been the receptacle of a variety of cul- 
tures and civilizations, creeds and schools, which were 
amalgamated, assimilated, and Russianized. Hence the 
universal quality of the national mind of Russia in its every 
expression, in its thought or action, literature or music, 
painting or sculpture, drama or dance. The universal 
appeal of these expressions is due to the fact that they 
express nothing purely local and temporary, but all human 
eternal values which have for ages fallen upon the recep- 
tive level soil of Russia, there to become intensified and 
synthesized. 

Another trait of the Russians is their fanaticism, if by 
this we understand blind, unreserved devotion to a cause 
or idea, whether right or wrong from our point of view. 
One of the signs of a civilized person is his faculty to com- 
promise, to make allowances and adjustments, to regard 
things relatively. In this respect the Russians are quite 
primitive. Once they adopt an idea, they must go to the end, 
to the root; they want all or nothing, rejecting all half 
ways, half measures, half truths. While tolerant toward 
others, they are ruthlessly exacting and uncompromising 
with themselves. The numerous religious sects, consisting 
mostly of illiterate peasants, refused to conform with the 
official church, in face of harsh persecutions, exile and 
prison, even death. During the reign of Peter the Great, 
dissenting sects would burn themselves alive to the singing 
of hymns rather than submit to the decree of the tsar, whom 
they regarded as the Antichrist. Canada, California and 
other parts of the Western Hemisphere have considerable 
colonies of Russian sectarians, who forsook their beloved 
native fields for foreign lands and strange environments, 
in order that they might observe their humble Christianity. 
How many thousands of their coreligionists have perished 
in Russian prisons and places of exile, under the whip and 
the bayonet! Or to cite another case, that of the revolu- 
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tionary intelligentsia, those men and women who gave up 
their personal interests and the interests of their privileged 
class, and sacrificed their freedom and life for the common 
‘people. The large majority of the Russian revolutionists 
for the last one hundred years belonged to the nobility, 
yet they struggled and died for a cause that was primarily 
directed against that class. Finally, one may illustrate 
this fanaticism by the recent experience of the Russian 
people, when surrounded on every side by hostile armies, 
bled white by foreign and civil wars, by blockade, famine, 
and pestilence, they nevertheless persisted in spurning the 
offer to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

These are some of the salient national traits of Russia. 
A consideration of them may help us approach this enig- 
matic country with a clearer understanding and a broader 
vision, 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIA 


[§ Russia East or West? This question has been debated 

for many generations both in Russia and abroad, and it 
is still causing a good deal of speculation on the part of 
historians and sociologists. The question is, on the whole, 
quite futile, because Russia is neither Kast nor West but a 
combination of both. Geographically and historically Rus- 
sia is as much Europe as it is Asia, while its cultural devel- 
opment manifests an attempt at synthesizing the two. 
Though predominantly European in race and traditions, 
Russia has served, not always willingly, as a bridge between 
the two continents, or rather as a welder of the two into 
one—Hurasia. 

Among the reasons for Russia’s distinct place among 
nations, not the least one is to be found in her prevalent 
religion. In 988 A.D. the Russian state, then a little more 
than one hundred years old, officially accepted the Greek 
Orthodox branch of Christianity. The Norse rulers of the 
Russian Slavs of Novgorod and Kiev had carried on lively 
commerce with Constantinople, which lies just across the 
Black Sea, the terminal of Russia’s southward-flowing, 
waterways. Economic intercourse and occasional warfare 
brought the two peoples together, with the result that the 
more civilized neighbor, Byzantium, effected the conversion 
of the savage trade and warriors to its culture. Thus it 
happened that, while western Europe presented a united 
front as papal Christendom, Russia (and the virtually iso- 
lated Balkan Christians) marched alone, and alone faced 
the Heathenish and Islamic Kast. Russian religion and art 
bear the indelible stamp of Byzantium, a land which in its 
turn formed a link between the Orient and Occident. 

Another cause for Russia’s protracted isolation from 
European progress was the so-called ‘‘Tartar Yoke.’’ From 
about 1237 to 1480, Russia was in the grip of Asiatic invad- 
ers, known as Tartars or Mongols, who had no difficulty in 
subjugating the country, a net of small principalities for 
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the most part disunited and at loggerheads with one 
another. Russia performed the ungrateful task of a rear 
guard, detaining and actually checking the impetuous west- 
ward march of the Asiatics. For nearly two and a half 
centuries Russia had to struggle for its national existence, 
deprived of all intercourse with the West and taking no 
part in the momentous upheavals of European civilization. 
Russia’s backwardness is thus easily explained. 

This struggle for national existence culminated in the 
efforts of the Moscow princes to overthrow the foreign yoke 
through a consolidation of the separate principalities into 
one powerful state. Moscow succeeded in becoming the 
centre of a rapidly growing empire ruled by an unlimited 
monarch, the autocratic tsar. The two features—the empire 
and the autocracy—appeared interdependent. The swift 
expansion of Russia was chiefly due to the colonizing efforts 
of the people who spread in every direction, occupying 
ever vaster tracts of land in the south and east, across the 
Urals, in Siberia. While the growth was natural in its 
tendency, it was abnormally feverish in its tempo. As a 
result the spread of the imperial eagle’s wings was out of 
proportion to the solidity of the population. The state 
faced the difficult task of defending a rapidly increasing, 
sparsely populated territory against hostile neighbors on 
every side, and at the same time the task of assimilating 
and holding together the centrifugal and variegated races 
and tribes which were gradually forming the composite 
Russian nation. Only the iron hand of an absolute monarch 
could rule the country during such a period of flux and 
formation. The growth of the empire under those condi- 
tions necessitated the harnessing of all national forces to 
the vehicle of the state. The overwhelming majority of the 
people, the peasants, had been gradually bound to their soil, 
and by the eighteenth century they had lost all freedom 
and right, becoming virtually the chattels of their masters 
and the state. 

These three historical features—autocracy, imperial 
expansion, and the bondage of the masses—reached the 
climax under the reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725). In 
his effort to destroy Russia’s isolation, to make his country 
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a commanding Power, and to bring it in close contact with 
the West, Peter employed methods as violent as those of 
the Bolsheviki during their early rule. As an autocrat he 
suffered no rival authority, secular or ecclesiastic, and as 
a devoted servant of the state he demanded of all his sub- 
jects a similar unreserved devotion and sacrifice of liberty 
and life. How could one expect his regard for the senti- 
ments and preferences of the people, when he had his own 
son and heir, Alexis, executed for his suspected disagree- 
ment with his father’s policy! Impatient with the slow 
process of evolution, Peter spared neither himself nor his 
subjects in his endeavor to spur Russia onward, in a mad 
leap across three centuries of backwardness. 

Peter’s ideal had been apparently achieved by the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, under Catherine Il. The 
once formidable neighbors of Russia to the west and south 
—Sweden, Poland and Turkey—had been beaten and re- 
duced to victims; the southeastern and eastern Asiatic 
hordes had been assimilated and transformed into loyal 
subjects of the empire. Instead of a small inland princi- 
pality harrassed on all frontiers, Russia had become a 
Great Power in the European concert, in control of the 
Baltic Sea in the west, of the Black Sea in the south, and 
rapidly approaching the coast of the Pacifie in the east. 
The empire was safely established, and it no longer 
required for its existence the support of the other two 
institutions—autocracy and serfdom. Indeed, at her acces- 
sion Catherine planned the release of the nation from polit- 
ical and economic bondage, but she soon discovered the 
strong opposition of the nobility to the liberation of the 
serfs and, as she owed her enthronment to the nobles, she 
confined her generosity to the latter, recanting her liberal 
intentions as far as the common people were concerned. 
Under Catherine serfdom was extended to all Russia, affect- ’ 
ing even the hitherto free peasants, and it became more 
thorough and rigid than ever. A poorly organized revolt 
of the dispossessed and disgruntled was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed; the masses were delivered body and soul to their 
masters for another century. 

The success of Peter’s reform was but partial. Only the 
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facade of Russia was westernized, the official circles and 
the nobility. The people proper remained unchanged, stag- 
nating in their bondage and clinging to their old customs 
and beliefs. Thus a gulf began to form between the two 
Russias, the upper crust which was growing more and 
more Kuropeanized and cultured, and the bulk of the nation 
untouched by the new spirit. The one group, an insignifi- 
cant minority, enjoyed all the favors and privileges granted 
by the autocracy which it supported in return. The other 
portion, the overwhelming majority of the people, was de- 
prived of all rights and was regarded merely as a source 
of revenue. This abnormal state of affairs could exist only 
as long as the autocratic regime succeeded in keeping the 
masses ignorant and blindly submissive. The inevitable 
clash between the two elements came in 1917, with all the 
horrors and excesses that should have been expected. 
Westernization meant, however, not only externals, such 
as technical advancement, a better military organization, 
a more efficient government machine, and the veneer of 
customs and costumes. Together with these importations 
came also ideas, invited or uninvited. The more intelligent 
and receptive portion of Russian society was deeply af- 
fected by French thought, before and during the Great 
Revolution. The Napoleonic wars which kept the Russian 
armies for years in foreign lands and brought them in close 
contact with western institutions and views, made them 
realize concretely their native shortcomings. Thus took 
place the formation of the itelligentsia, the high-minded 
individuals whose disinterested and heroic efforts on behalf 
of the common people have filled one of the most noble 
pages in the history of Russia and of the human race in 
general. That very limited group of educated persons who 
cogitated and articulated their thoughts, who created litera- 
ture and other expressions of the mind, who were capable 
of analysis and criticism, boldly raised the banner of revolt 
against the existing order of gross inequality and injustice, 
and slowly but decidedly helped to shake the pillars of this 
order, at the risk of perishing, like Samson, under the ruins. 
From the latter part of the reign of Catherine to the revolu- 
tion of 1917, the intelligentsia was the chief contributor to 
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whatever made Russian life noble and brilliant culturally 
and socially. 
' Westernization also meant that, as a Huropean Power, 
official Russia had to introduce progressive measures, how- 
ever reluctantly and in however small doses. In 1861 the 
serfs were freed both for economic reasons and because, in 
the words of Alexander II, it was better ‘‘to liberate the 
peasants from above than to wait till they obtain freedom 
from below.’’ The Crimean Campaign revealed the back- 
wardness of Russia and the obsolescence of her institutions, 
and it dictated the removal of the chief national evil— 
serfdom. Had this reform been carried out wholeheartedly 
and thoroughly, Russia would have become an equal mem- 
ber of civilized Christendom, and might have avoided great 
trials and revolutions. But autocracy could exist only 
through the support of groups favored at the expense of 
the common people. Though liberating the peasants legally, 
it gave them so little and such poor land, and burdened 
them with such intolerable direct and indirect taxes, that 
the wretches, reluctant to exercise their newly-won freedom 
to starve, were obliged to fall upon the mercy of their 
former masters, and become their economic slaves. As time 
went on the rapidly multiplying peasantry found itself less 
and less in a position to cope with the situation of a per 
capita diminished, physically exhausted, and hopelessly 
indebted land. Hunger for soil was one of the main factors 
in the revolution. 

Membership in civilized Christendom meant, among 
other things, the ability to maintain a strong army and 
navy. Russia could not keep out of the militaristic race 
which obsessed Europe through the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. But militarism is a costly game, and in 
order to meet its requirements the autocratic government 
began to encourage and artificially foster the development 
of capitalism and industry. During the nineties Russian 
industrial plants and commercial undertakings flourished 
and grew at an unprecedented scale. A new class appeared 
on the stage, the factory workers who were for the most 
part impoverished peasants forced to migrate to the city. 
The ‘‘hoem’’ was of a short duration, however. The arti- 
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ficially nursed and highly protected industry required a 
market, while the bulk of consumers, the peasants, lacked 
purchasing power for the expensive home products. A 
severe crisis came, which helped to revolutionize the work- 
ers, on the one hand, and prompted the government to 
plunge into imperialistic adventures in the quest of foreign 
markets, on the other hand. The war with Japan broke out 
(1904-1905), due to the provocative, mendacious, and 
greedy policy of Nicolas IJ, with the result that Russia was 
utterly defeated on land and on sea. This costly and dis- 
graceful adventure brought about the revolution of 1905, 
that extraordinary spectacle of a nation going on strike, 
without organization or preliminary preparation discon- 
tinuing all private and public functions, in this character- 
istically Russian method of ‘‘passive resistance’”’ bringing 
the autocrat to bay. Nicolas was forced to relinquish his 
absolute power by a decree for the convocation of a legis- 
lative Duma elected from all classes and ranks of the peo- 
ple. Again, as in 1861, Russia was on the verge of becoming 
a normal, constitutional state, and again the government 
distorted a promising reform, and reduced it to a- farce. 
The electoral rights were curbed and so manipulated that 
the Duma represented largely the big land-owners instead 
of the people, and played the part of an instrument of the 
government. 

The revolution of 1905 proved abortive chiefly because 
the mass of the army, though consisting of more than 
eighty per cent. of peasants, remained stolidly obedient to 
_ the commands of their officers, and attacked their friends, 
the workers and the intelligentsia. But 1905 must be re- 
garded as the prelude to 1917. The intervening twelve 
years served to educate the masses politically. However 
imperfect an institution the Duma was, it served as the only 
rostrum from which liberal and radical deputies could 
address the nation with a certain freedom, clarifying issues 
and pillorying autocracy’s misdeeds. This period helped to 
dispel the stolidity and apathy of the masses, to stimulate 
their consciousness and quicken their intelligence. In the 
Great War the soldiery was sufficiently alert and sober 
(prohibition was enforced) to observe and draw conclusions 
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from the inefficiency, mismanagement, criminal irresponsi- 
bility and corruption of the authorities. In 1916 I wrote: 
“‘One need not be a prophet to foretell that the present 
order of things will have to disappear. The only citadel of 
the autocracy in 1905-1906—the army—has learned in this 
war an unforgettable lesson of the crimes of their rulers in 
Petrograd. And one may hope that in the last conflict 
between the people and the autocracy the army will prove 
to be the people’s army.’’* In March, 1917, the army was 
the people, and with a brusque shrug of the shoulders it 
swept off the obsolete autocracy, which was so rotten and 
isolated that it fell without showing any resistance. With 
its fall serfdom, or social inequality, broke down, while the 
third concomitant institution, the empire, also disintegrated 
for a while but reassembled most of its parts eventually. 
We are at the close of a thousand years of Russian history, 
and at the opening of a new and unknown page. 


* Russia under Nicolas II, p. 352, v. II of Kornilov’s Modern Russian 
History. 


THE TWILIGHT OF AUTOCRACY 


ane inevitability of the Russian revolution and the 

reasons for its violence and extreme nature, may be 
better understood once we realize the fatal perniciousness 
of the tsaristic regime. It is worth while therefore to make 
an impartial study of the last emperor of the Romanov 
dynasy, who presents a historic personification of autoc- 
racy. 

‘‘That unfortunate, entangled young man, recognized 
as the leader of 130,000,000 of people, continually deceived 
and compelled to contradict himself’’ ... Such was the 
portrait of Emperor Nicolas IJ, drawn during the Russo- 
Japanese war by Leo Tolstoy, the one Russian who could 
‘speak the truth unmolested. These terse words epitomize 
the tragedy of the last of the Romanov rulers. There were 
hundreds of millions of such ‘‘unfortunate and entangled”’ 
individuals in the world, but it fell upon only one of these to 
be the anointed master over one-sixth of the globe peopled 
by one-twelfth of the human race. As a private citizen, 
Nicolas Romanov would have presented an inoffensive 
mediocrity. Both he and his wife were endowed with the 
virtues of a bourgeoise family, in their mutual devotion 
and love for their children, in the frugality of their mode 
of living, in the rather indifferent standard of their intel- 
lectual and artistic tastes, in their piety. But grim chance 
placed these innocents at the helm of a complex empire at 
a most critical moment of its history, narrowed their dim 
vision, blinded their limited reason, and hurled them to the 
bottom of sheol, into which they wellnigh dragged their 
country, too. Thus the insignificant personalities of 
Nicolas and Alexandra Romanov acquire a historical value, 
symbolizing the autocratic régime and its doom. 

A sketch, if not a final study, of this fatal couple is made 
possible by the abundance of material recently rendered 
accessible. Eschewing all testimony by liberal and radical 
writers as unavoidably biased, we may confine ourselves 
to the memoirs of avowed monarchists, the tsar’s loyal 
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ministers, diplomats, generals, courtiers. Our main infor- 
mation, however, is drawn from the testimonies of the hero 
and heroine themselves, that is to say, from the diaries 
of Nicolas and from the letters of the tsar and tsaritsa to 
one another. These latter documents are so intimate in 
places, with their bed chamber endearments and details, 
as to be embarrassing to one who does not fancy this sort of 
literature. Yet precisely because these utterances had not 
been intended for outsiders, they possess extremely valu- 
able information, which, were it not for the Revolution, 
would have probably remained unknown to the world, at 
any rate for many generations. 

Those who came in contact with Nicolas IT invariably 
testified to the charm of his manner and conversation. In 
fact, some regarded him as a ‘‘charmer’’ whose soft voice, 
guileless gentleness and gazelle eyes made him irresistible. 
In this respect, as in many others, he presented a total con- 
trast to his father, Alexander II], who was coarse, blunt, 
overbearing, and who produced the impression of ‘*being 
on the point of striking you,’’ according to General 
Batyanov. Nicolas lacked the temerity to voice his dis- 
pleasure openly and face to face, a trait which Count Witte, 
Minister under both tsars, bitterly regretted. A Minister 
would learn of his dismissal, in the majority of eases, sud- 
denly, incidentally, in a roundabout way (Foreign Min- 
ister Sazonov was surprised to read of his discharge in the 
newspapers, shortly after an amiable talk with the tsar). 
When Nicolas became impatient with Witte’s criticisms 
of the Far Eastern adventure and with his reluctance to 
finance indiscriminately the grand dukes and duchesses 
with their numerous protegés, he asked him to bring to the 
Palace his assistant, Pleske, and without warning an- 
nounced that Pleske was appointed in his place. General 
Kuropatkin records in his diary that Madame Witte spoke 
with tears in her eyes: ‘‘ How ean one treat so a Minister 
after eleven years of service! Even footmen are not treated 
in such a manner; even they are given notice of dismissal 
beforehand.”’ 

This gentle disposition of the tsar may be ascribed to 
his inherent weakness of character. It was generally known 
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among his kinsmen and Ministers that he agreed with the 
opinion of the person who spoke to him last. The letters of 
the tsaritsa abound in references to this trait of his, and 
that most devoted and admiring friend of theirs, M. Pierre 
Gilliard, who as tutor to the tsarevich had extraordinary 
opportunities for studying the characters of the sovereigns, 
states: ‘‘Nicolas II was modest and timid; he had not 
enough self-confidence. . . . The tsaritsa knew the tsar’s 
irresolute character.’’ So did Wilhelm II, and he made 
excellent use of his blatant eloquence to bring the timid 
cousin to his point of view. When a particularly question- 
able decision was involved, the kaiser did not depend on 
correspondence, but sought to have a personal interview 
with gentle Nicolas. We know of at least two such fatal 
interviews, the one when Wilhelm wrested from Nicolas 
the consent to Germany’s occupation of Kiao Chau, and the 
other of the Bjorke treaty fame, of which more presently. 

As is often the case with weak individuals, especially 
when they are aware of their failing, Nicolas displayed 
mulish obstinacy with opponents whom he could dodge 
meeting face to face, such as the Russian liberals and con- 
stitutionalists. Another concomitant trait of his weak 
character was the jealous suspicion he showed for any 
strong personality within the range of his vision. Minister 
of Interior Plehve, that faithful dog of Autocracy who was 
blown up by a bomb of a revolutionist, remarked to Kuro- 
patkin that ‘‘the trait of mistrust in their ministers... 
was common to all tsars, from Alexander I down. This 
trait harmonized with the basic principle of autocracy. On 
the surface the autocrats listen to their ministers, agree 
with them, but nearly always there are persons from the 
outside who easily find access to their hearts and instil 
into them a suspicion towards the ministers, presenting 
them as assailants against the absolute rights of the mon- 
arch. Hence the duality of their actions.’’ Bewildered by 
this ‘‘duality’’ in the tsar’s Far Eastern policy, Minister 
of War Kuropatkin requested to be dismissed, expressing 
his hope that the monarch’s confidence in him would 
increase when he was no longer minister. In an impulse of 
frankness Nicolas exclaimed: ‘‘Do you know, however 
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strange this may seem, what you say is perhaps psycholog- 
ically true.’? The hostility of Nicolas for Count Witte, 
the most brilliant statesman of the last two Romanovs, was 
notorious. Reluctantly he called upon Witte’s services at 
the most critical moments of his rule—for the conclusion 
of the Portsmouth treaty with Japan, the pacification of the 
country by the constitutional manifesto of October, 1905, 
and the negotiation of a foreign loan in 1906. After these 
achievements the tsar and tsaritsa treated him with open 
and ostentatious contempt. The death of Witte was greeted 
by Nicholas with expressions of joy in conversation and 
in a letter to his wife.t The other outstanding statesman 
of the last period, Premier Stolypin, who succeeded in 
crushing the revolution and saving the throne for another 
decade, also displeased the tsar in the end with his grow- 
ing power. When Stolypin was shot in the presence of 
Nicolas, the latter conspicuously displayed his indifference 
for the dying servant. We are told by various persons, 
among them by Ambassador Paleologue of France, who 
quotes Premier Kokovtsey, that Nicolas was jealous of 
Stolypin’s authority, actually saying that the minister 
threatened to eclipse his monarch.’ The autocrat felt more 
at ease with such nonentities as Goremykin and Golitsyn, 
whose only virtue was blind obedience to their master.® 
It is evident that the charming gentleness of Nicolas’ 
disposition did not preclude his display of indifference 
toward the sentiments and sufferings of other people. On 
the evening of his coronation the tsar danced at the ball 
given by the French ambassador, notwithstanding the fact 
that the festivities of the day had been marred by a eatas- 
trophe: several thousand men, women, and children were 
crushed to death owing to the mismanagement of the city 
administration headed by the tsar’s uncle. The tsar did 
not find it necessary to postpone the ball. He warmly 
approved of the persecution of non-Orthodox subjects, not 
even hesitating to commit perjury (in the case of Finland). 
The Kishinev massacre of Jews, which aroused the indig- 
nation of the whole civilized world, brought the tsar’s 
remark (to Kuropatkin) that the Jews deserved a lesson.‘ 
The punitive expeditions after the revolution of 1905, which 
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devastated whole villages and executed thousands of inno- 
cent citizens, received his hearty approval. The German 
barons in the Baltic provinces were particularly notorious 
for their excessive cruelty. When the Baltic governor-gen- 
eral wired to the tsar a request to bridle the zeal of Captain 
Richter, who ‘‘arbitrarily executed non-resisting persons 
without any trial,’’ Nicolas gleefully inscribed a barrack 
expression on the telegram: ‘‘Ai da molodets!’’ that is, 
“‘Ah, what a fine fellow!’’ In his callousness, bordering 
sometimes on sadism, he resembled his ancestor, Paul I, 
the madman who was stifled to death by his courtiers, to the 
general relief of the country. ‘‘How much the profile of 
your husband looks like the profile of Paul I,’’ remarked 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, to the young tsaritsa, 
in the presence of her husband. We are told by Count 
Witte that the Britisher’s undiplomatic remark pleased 
neither of the newlyweds. In his lumbering, equivocal style 
Witte comments on this anecdote: ‘‘Of course, Nicolas II 
is not Paul I, but his character has many of the latter’s 
traits, and even some of Alexander I’s (mysticism, cun- 
ning, aye—perfidy), though to be sure none of Alexander’s 
culture... . . Nicolas possesses the average education of 
a Colonel of the Guards.”’ 

*‘Colonel Romanov,’’ as the deposed tsar was addressed 
after the revolution, did not shine with brilliance of intel- 
lect or eloquence of expression. Shortly after the uprising 
of 1905 the authorities confiscated a booklet entitled The 
Speeches of Nicolas IJ. The material was perfectly 
authentic, and precisely for this reason it demonstrated an 
alarming poverty of brains. The longest speech in the col- 
lection was the one prepared by Pobyedonostsev (the lay 
head of the church) and read by Nicolas soon after his 
accession to the delegates of various classes of the nation. 
It contained the celebrated phrase ‘‘senseless dreams,”’ 
applied to the courteous petition of the liberal groups for 
granting the people a share in the government of the 
country. The majority of the ‘‘speeches,’’ addressed to 
regimental officers or to crowned visitors, consisted of the 
stereotyped greeting: ‘‘I drink to the health of...” 
N icolas was strikingly laconic in his public utterances, and 
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also in his diary, which he kept with meticulous punctuality 
to the very end of his life. This document makes exceed- 
ingly dreary reading—a monotonous cataloguing of the 
weather, the parties and receptions, the regimental inspec- 
tions and other petty deeds and diversions which filled the 
existence of the crowned Babbit; the significant events of 
his reign are either ignored or barely mentioned. 

As heir to the throne Nicolas typified the gilded youth 
of Russia, of the military circles in particular, in the scanty 
instruction he had received, in the narrow range of his 
interests, and in the kind of amusements he preferred. His 
diary of that period records rare visits to the State Council 
at the request of his father, but his enthusiasm at this sort 
of ‘‘work’’ can be seen from such entries as this: ‘*‘ Today 
there was no session of the State Council, a fact which I 
did not lament.’’ On the other hand he records with obvious 
satisfaction and in barrack slang the numerous jolly 
dinners with gypsies, songs, frolicks, and the ‘‘regular 
wines.’’? We grow dizzy of such terse phrases as ‘‘got 
stewed,’’ ‘‘ we drank gloriously,’’ tasted six sorts of port, 
and got a bit soused,’’ ‘‘we wallowed on the grass and 
drank,’’ ‘‘felt owlish,’’ ‘‘the officers carried me out,’’ and 
the very next day—‘we drank an hundred and twenty-five 
bottles of champaigne.’’ He is also careful about register- 
ing each game of ecards, or billiards, or on the roulette, 
never failing to inform posterity whether he lost four 
rubles or won seventeen. To complete the portrait of a 
‘‘regular fellow,’’ the diary mentions here and there the 
heir’s celebrated infatuation with the balerina Krzsesinski, 
whose palace subsequently became the headquarters of 
Lenin and his staff. We read also of his talk with ‘‘papa’’ 
on this delicate subject, as a result of which talk Nicolas 
had to take a long journey to Asia. It was on that trip that 
he made his first acquaintance with Japan, which did not 
augur much good: he received a sabre cut on the head from 
a native for some sacrilegious action in a temple. 

In 1894 the diary assumes a more serious tone, in con- 
sequence of two events which took place during that year: 
the heir’s marriage to Princess Alex of Hesse Darmstadt, 
and the death of Alexander III. The wooing was ardent, 
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and its successful consummation recorded in terms of deli- 
rious bliss. The notes of joy in the diary mingled, how- 
ever, with those of genuine grief over the mysterious illness 
of the father, which wrought swift havoc on the physical 
giant and felled him like an oak struck by lightning. 
Mentally immature and utterly unprepared for the 
enormous task, the young monarch was bewildered by the 
suddenness with which the new burden had descended on 
him, and he found no easier way than to ‘‘follow in the 
footsteps of his lamented father,’’ for whom he had always 
felt a respect mixed with awe. This meant that Russia con- 
tinued to be ruled by the evil genius of Pobyedonostsev, 
who virtually dictated the internal policy of the govern- 
ment from 1881 to 1905. For some time the bereaved tsar 
reverently listened also to the opinions of the dowager 
empress and his numerous uncles, provoking a caricature 
from the pen of his wife, which presented the little father 
as a petulant baby reprimanded by his mama. Gradually, 
however, Nicolas ‘‘learned the ropes,’’ as he later said to 
Kuropatkin, and refused to tolerate the slightest encroach- 
ment on his autocratic prerogatives. To be sure he fell 
under many and various influences to the very end, but 
these were of the subtle, ‘‘back porch’’ variety, in the 
expression of Witte, which emanated most often from his 
wife and her esoteric friends. 

The laconic character of Nicolas’ diary remains un- 
changed after his accession, and is at times quite vexing 
to one who expects to find the author’s reaction to events 
of importance. Here is, for example, the memorial day 
in January, 1895, when the young tsar definitely cut him- 
self off from all liberal Russia, by rebuking the Zemstvo 
(country boards) deputies for their ‘‘senseless dreams.”’ 
What were his feelings on such a fateful day? The diary 
reads: ‘‘A tiresome day! After a short stroll listened to 
the reports of Vannovsky and Shishkin. Lunched with 
Xenia and Sandro. Was terribly excited before entering the 
Nicolas Hall, where I read my speech to deputations from 
the gentry, the Zemstvo, and the municipalities. Then I 
received the deputations, each one separately, in the Con- 
cert Hall. Came home at four o’clock. Walked in the 
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garden with Uncle Sergius. Dined at eight with Shakhov- 
skoy.’’ This is a typical entry, except for its omission of 
the weather conditions. The diary fails to record that his 
gruff speech brought high praise from Kaiser Wilhelm, who 
like his grandfather had persistently urged the Romanovs 
to oppose all constitutional leanings in Russian society. ‘‘In 
short,’? wrote Wilhelm, ‘‘the ‘principe de la monarchie’ 
will have to manifest itself everywhere in its full power. 
This is why I rejoice at the magnificent speech you read to 
the deputies in answer to certain requests for reforms. It 
_ has hit the mark, and has produced everywhere a strong 
impression.’’ On this point Nicolas was especially loyal to 
the memory of his ‘‘lamented father,’? who staunchly up- 
held the sanctity of the monarch’s absolute rights. ‘* Never 
and in no case,’’ wrote Nicolas to Witte, ‘‘shall I consent 
to a representative form of government, for I regard it 
pernicious for the nation entrusted me by God.’’ Yet in 
October, 1905, a national uprising compelled the tsar to 
issue a constitutional manifesto, and though subsequently 
he withdrew or distorted most of his solemn promises, the 
principle of autocracy was shattered irretrievably. In vain 
will you seek in the diary for an elucidation of the extra- 
ordinary events which caused such a change of opinion 
on the part of Nicolas in regard to the erstwhile ‘‘senseless 
dreams.’’ The disastrous war with Japan (1904-1905), 
during which Russia won not a single victory on land or 
on sea, finds brief mention in the diary side by side with 
such careful observations as ‘‘it was snowing, but the air 
was not cold,’’ ‘‘had a stroll and killed a crow,’’ ‘‘had a 
long stroll and killed two crows,’’ ‘‘rode on my bicycle and 
killed two crows; yesterday one,’’ ‘‘had a long, good sleep 
and rose at nine,’’ ‘‘slept long and fast,’’ ‘‘killed a rabbit.’’ 
On the day of the assassination of his faithful minister, 
Plehve, the tsar records along with this unpleasantness that 
aunt Marusya had lunch with them, that he walked with 
‘‘mama,’’ had a ride with brother Misha, and that dinner 
was served on the balcony; ‘‘the evening was wonderful.’’ 
Neither does the murder of his uncle, Grand Duke Sergius, 
perturb the stoical calm of the entry. On the day of the 
destruction of Rozhdestvensky’s fleet at Tsushima, ‘‘the 
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weather was fine . . . Rode on horseback,’’ and such and 
such persons were present at lunch and dinner. In October, 
while the country was in the grip of a gigantic national 
strike which finally broke the back of autocracy, the ‘‘un- 
fortunate, entangled young man”’ continued to watch the 
weather, to state the exact number of pheasants and 
partridges he killed, and to record such significant events 
as playing billiards with the marker of the Yacht Club, 
with the result of winning one out of four parties! His 
unique stoicism is substantiated by Prince Lvov, who 
called on him after the Tsushima disaster: ‘‘I had expected 
to find the tsar oppressed with grief, suffering for his 
country and nation. Instead I faced a jolly, sprightly chap 
in loose breeches and a raspberry blouse tied with a cord.’’ 

It would be a mistake to ascribe this temperamental bliss 
of Nicolas to his ignorance of the facts, as certain dubious 
friends of his memory would wish us to do. He regarded 
Russia as his private estate,> and as a jealous master he 
endeavored to be conversant with its ins and outs. At any 
rate, no outstanding circumstance about the state escaped 
his attention. In Russia’s foreign affairs, in particular, the 
responsibility lay entirely on the shoulders of the monarch. 
Both under Alexander III and Nicholas II the foreign min- 
isters were impersonal nonentities carrying out the tsar’s 
instructions (Sazonov excepted). Nicolas displayed in this 
field of action an aggressive pugnacity, a plausible reason 
for which was his inherent sense of weakness and inferi- 
ority. The notion that he was eager for peace owes its 
origin to the notorious ‘‘peace proposal’’ he announced in 
1898, with the Hague conference as its result. It has been 
clearly established by this time that the proposal for a tem- 
porary cessation of further increase of armaments (not 
for peace) was prompted by a desire to prevent Austria 
from carrying out her plan of augmenting and rejuvenating 
her artillery. Russia was then financially embarrassed and 
could not emulate her western neighbor. Moreover, during 
the same year the peace-loving tsar designated at a secret 
conference ninety millions for the Far Eastern fleet! Even 
as early as 1896 he approved of a plan to send troops for 
the occupation of the upper Bosphorus. This adventure, 
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which was to take Turkey by surprise and might have pre- 
cipitated an all-Kuropean war, came perilously near con- 
summation, but for some unaccountable reason it was dis- 
carded at the eleventh hour. Witte has no other reason to 
offer for this happy ending than the kindness of Provi- 
dence. Be this as it may, we now know beyond doubt that 
Kaiser Wilhelm had a notable effect on directing the atten- 
tion of Nicolas toward the Far East and away from the 
Near East, where the Berlin-Bagdad mess was brewing. 
In 1897 Wilhelm obtained in a personal interview the con- 
sent of Nicolas for the occupation of Kiao-Chau by Ger- 
many, on his side promising complete support to Russia’s 
advance in Asia for the protection of ‘‘Christian civiliza- 
tion’’ against the ‘‘yellow peril.’’ Russia occupied Port 
Arthur and Darien, built a railroad across Manchuria and, 
as it now becomes evident from official memoranda and 
instructions, began to regard even Korea as ‘‘a future 
integral part of the Russian empire.’’ Nicolas played an 
emphatic personal role in these undertakings which brought 
about the war with Japan, and a role that was neither dis- 
interested nor honorable. A certain Bezobrazov, a mixture 
of Maniac and charlatan, warmly supported by the Kaiser, 
inveigled the credulous Nicolas and some of the grand dukes 
into a project for the private exploitation of Korea’s na- 
tural resources, alleged to be fabulous. The emperor of all 
the Russias was tempted, and he gave his sanction to a num- 
ber of questionable stratagems suggested by Bezobrazov 
and company, including such steps as flooding Korea with 
Russian troops disguised as clerks and workmen, and 
attempts at inciting native bandits to attack foreign 
_(especially English and American) investors, in order to 
clear the field for the Romanov enterprise. In his diary 
for January 14, 1903, we read: ‘‘Received two Don Kal- 
mucks, the officer Ulanov and the lama Ulyanoyv, who are 
on their way to Tibet.’’ This laconic and eryptie sentence is 
made clear in the diary of General Kuropatkin of a syn- 
chronous date: ‘‘Have reported to the tsar about sending 
the Kalmuck Ulanov to Tibet, for the purpose of learning 
how the situation is there, and in particular what the Eng- 
lish are up to. The emperor deigned to order that this trip 
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be private, at his personal risk and expense. He further 
ordered to instruct Ulanov ‘to incite the Tibetans against 
the English.’ The emperor requested me not to speak of 
this order to Lamsdorf ’’* Nicolas shared Wilhelm’s mis- 
givings about English and American intentions in Asia, and 
instructed his Far Eastern representatives accordingly. To 
Wilhelm he confided in September, 1901, that Russia was 
getting ready to fight Japan; in September, 1902, he re- 
peated this confidential information, setting the date of 
hostilities for 1904. At their meeting in 1903, Nicholas told 
Wilhelm that the war would not take place in 1904, since 
Russia was not ready. To his surprise and indignation, 
‘*perfidious’’ Japan refused to wait till 1905, when Rus- 
sia’s fleet would have increased twofold, and her army 
would have amounted to four and a/half million as against 
Japan’s six hundred and forty thousand. 

Such were the peace-loving intentions of Nicolas II. In 
his diary for February, 1903, Kuropatkin writes: ‘‘Our 
emperor has grandiose plans in his head: to take Manchuria 
and to attempt the annexation of Korea. He dreams of ex- 
tending his protectorate even over Tibet. It is his desire 
to possess Persia, and to occupy not only the Bosphorus 
but the Dardanelles as well. We, his ministers, are dis- 
appointing to him, because we try to restrain him from 
carrying out his dreams. He always considers himself in 
the right, certain that he understands better than we the 
questions involving Russia’s glory and prosperity. For this 
reason any Bezobrazov who sings in unison with him 
appeals to the emperor as one who comprehends his 
schemes better than we, his ministers.’’ That the tsar had 
cause to complain against his ministers for occasionally 
frustrating his schemes, can be seen from the remarkable 
Bjorke incident. In July, 1905, the two emperors met 
‘‘privately’’ in the Finnish waters off Bjorke, and signed a 
treaty of which the first article read: ‘‘If any Kuropean 
state shall attack either of the two empires, the allied 
party engages to aid his co-contractor with all his forces 
on land and sea.’’ In order to allay Nicolas’ scruples about 
his obligations to Russia’s ally, France, the fourth article 
of the treaty provided that ‘‘when this treaty goes into 
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effect, Russia will take the necessary steps to make its terms 
known to France and invite her to subscribe to it as an 
ally.’’? Wilhelm expressed his conviction that France 
would have to join them, once the treaty became an accom- 
plished fact. This act of perfidy toward France was ulti- 
mately annulled owing to the joint efforts of Witte, Lams- 
dorf, and the Grand Duke Nicolas, the indignant chagrin of 
Wilhelm notwithstanding. Former Ambassador and Min- 
ister Izvolsky makes a gallant attempt in his Memoirs to 
shield his unfortunate sovereign and to throw blame for 
that treaty on ‘‘the impetuous personality of the German 
emperor [who] had always dominated the weaker and more 
refined nature of Nicolas IT.’’ One can hardly doubt, how- 
ever, the perfect agreement on this point between the two 
rulers, which precluded coercion on either side. On October 
16, 1904, ‘‘Nicky’’ wrote to ‘‘Willy’’: ‘‘T fully agree with 
your complaints about England’s behavior. . . It is cer- 
tainly high time to put a stop to this. The only way, as you 
say, would be that Germany, Russia, and France should at 
once unite upon an arrangement to abolish Anglo-Japanese 
arrogance and insolence. Would you like to lay down and 
frame the outlines of such a treaty and let me know it? As 
soon as accepted by us France is bound to join her ally. 
This combination has often come to my mind.’’ Thus 
Nicolas was not caught unawares at the Bjorke meeting, 
though it is highly probable that were it not for the per- 
sonal insistence of Wilhelm, Nicolas would have continued, 
in the Romanov fashion, to vacillate indefinitely before 
actually signing that infamous document. The tsar was 
very pleased with the meeting, as one can see from his 
laconic entry in the diary: ‘‘ Have returned home under the 
finest impression of the hours spent with Wilhelm.’’ 

It is worth citing here another example which illus- 
trates, on the one hand, Wilhelm’s influence on Nicolas, and 
on the other, the occasional impotence of the Russian auto- 
crat in face of a determined servant. On the evening of 
July 29, 1914, the tsar ordered a general mobilization. 
Thereupon a telegram arrived from Wilhelm, reiterating 
his appeal to the traditional friendship between the two 
dynasties, and expressing his belief that there was still a 
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chance for an understanding between Russia and Austria. 
So deeply was Nicolas impressed by this message that he 
immediately called up the minister of war,-General Sukhom- 
linov, and the chief of the staff, General Yanushkevich, 
ordering them to countermand the general mobilization and 
categorically insisting on it, despite their protests. Yet his 
command was disobeyed. In his diary Sukhomlinov admits 
that when Yanushkevich telephoned to him on the night of 
July 29, asking what to do in view of the emperor’s order, 
he told him ‘‘to do nothing till morning.’’ For July 30 his 
diary reads: ‘‘The mobilization has not been stopped. A 
message from our ambassador at Berlin advises of Ger- 
many’s mobilization at one p. m.’’ The lid of Pandora’s 
box was off. 

General Denikin, the most decent leader in the war 
against the Bolsheviki, says in his memoirs: ‘‘The tsar 
loved no one, except his son perhaps. This was the tragedy 
of his life, as a man and as ruler.’’ The exception noted by 
the General applied equally-to the tsar’s wife and four 
daughters. It would be difficult to find a more devoted hus- 
band and father, one whose affection for his family was so 
all absorbing as to exclude consideration for outsiders. 
When Admiral Chagin committed suicide, Nicolas com- 
plained to Vyrubova, the family confidante: ‘‘ How could he 
vex me during my son’s illness!’’ The family became ever 
more self-centered, toward the end having hardly any com- 
merce not only with society but even with their imperial 
kinsfolk. The empress was by nature morose and sus- 
picious, with an aptitude for estranging those who came in 
contact with her, while her influence over the emperor grew 
crescendo. Even at the time of their engagement she man- 
aged to penetrate the intimate nooks of his life. As one 
reads Nicolas’ diary for that period, one meets unexpect- 
edly, sometimes in the middle of a sentence or a word even, 
some insertion, usually in English, in the hand of Princess 
Alex, subsequently Empress Alexandra. Alongside of 
innocent hackneyed verses or profound aphorisms of Marie 
Corelli, one comes upon such characteristic passages as the 
following one, written during the final illness of Alexander 
III: ‘‘ Darling boysy, me loves you, oh so very tenderly and 
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deep. Be firm and make the Drs. Leyden or the other G. 
come alone to you every day and tell you how they find him, 
and exactly what they wish him to do, so that you are the 
first to know. You can help persuading him too, then, to do 
what is right. And if the Dr. has any wishes or needs any- 
thing, make him come direct to you. Don’t let others be 
put first and you left out. You are Father dear’s son and 
must be told all and be asked about everything. Show 
your own mind and don’t let others forget who you are. 
Forgive me lovy.’’? The quaint English note, and its tone, 
are typical of the tsaritsa’s letters to the tsar. From the 
dawn of their matrimony to the tragic end one reads these 
sweetly naive endearments, and sandwiched in between 
them, hints and instructions as to his deportment. ‘‘Be 
firm,’’ ‘‘show your own mind,’’ ‘‘don’t let them forget who 
you are’’—form a refrain in her letters during the twenty- 
three years of their married life. She appeared even more 
jealous than her husband of his absolute rights as autocrat, 
and opposed all constitutional concessions, regarding them 
as infringements on the heritage of her son. 

They were congenial in their mediocrity, but while he 
was of a passively placid temperament, hers belonged to 
the hysterically dynamic variety. This explains why, 
though both were equally superstitious and credulous in 
regard to ‘‘holy men’’ and miracles, it was she who aggres- 
sively and vehemently insisted on completely bowing before 
the authority of such a ‘‘saint’’ as Gregory Rasputin. She 
had implicit faith in the French charlatan, Monsieur 
Philippe, who promised that she would give birth to a boy. 
Her trust in him was not shaken even after his roguery had 
been exposed, and at his suggestion she requested Pobye- 
donostsev to canonize a certain Seraphim. When Pobye- 
donostsev retorted that such an act could be done by the 
Holy Synod after due investigation and examination of the 
candidate’s qualifications, the empress brusquely inter- 
rupted: ‘‘the tsar may do anything.’’ Her wish was ful- 
filled, and after bathing in the source of St. Seraphim she, 
indeed, conceived and gave birth to a boy. But the joy of 
the parents was soon marred by the discovery that the heir 
was in constant danger of dying from hemorrhage that 
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could be provoked by the slightest cause, as the prick of a 
pin or a light bruise or even cough. He was afflicted with 
the disease of degenerates, haemophilia, which is trans- 
mitted only by females and only to males. The expansive 
mind of the mother was keenly affected by this discovery, 
and here perhaps lies the reason for some of her extray- 
agances in subsequent years. Certain it is that her devotion 
to Rasputin was due to her faith in his being a ‘‘man of 
God,’’ hence in his ability to heal little Alexis and keep him 
alive. This conviction was shared by the emperor, who also 
on more than one occasion witnessed the miraculous power 
of Rasputin to cause the recovery of Alexis, after the expert 
physicians had relinquished all hope. Whether Rasputin 
possessed hypnotic power, or whether the cases cited to his 
eredit were due to chance and to his shrewdness, it is hard 
to say. At any rate, from the day of his introduction to 
the tsar and tsaritsa, about 1907, his influence on the un- 
fortunate mother, and through her on the father of Alexis, 
increased by leaps and starts, until it became, in 1915, 
supreme and unrivalled. 

That this almost illiterate peasant was shrewd and 
possessed of a robust common sense, cannot be gainsaid. 
He knew how to hoodwink and mystify the crowned degen- 
erates, but he also could on occasion grasp a national prob- 
lem and offer sound judgment. At the outbreak of the 
war Rasputin was lying ill in Siberia, recuperating from a 
wound inflicted by one of the shadowy women that 
swarmed around him. He telegraphed to the emperor, 
imploring him not to start the war, for it would ‘‘bring an 
end to Russia and to them [the dynasty], and they would 
lose to the last man.’’ He must have had a premonition 
that the war was to prove autocracy’s acid test, revealing 
its inefficiency, irresponsibility, and corruption. Again, 
shortly before his murder, Rasputin gave the empress 
pretty sensible advice about providing food for the city 
population, realizing evidently that hunger would be the 
direct factor to usher in the revolution. On the other hand 
he was quite unmoral and free from scruples and checks. 
His simple ‘‘religion’’ (penitence is the greatest virtue; in 
order to repent one must sin; resist not your impulse to 
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sin, for it is sent to you by God, that you may repent) 
required for its observance no ascetic rigorism. Devoid of 
convictions, he was primarily for a jolly time, drinking, 
feasting, wielding his power over worshipful women and 
over the might of the world, whom he probably despised 
not a little, as peasants usually despise ‘‘fooling gentry.’’ 
Without great effort on his part he obtained control over 
the emperor and empress, became eventually the sole 
arbiter in the choice of ministers and heads of the church, 
and to all intents and purposes the master of Russia. It 
would hardly be fair to accuse him of having schemed dia- 
bolically to drag the court into the mire, to demoralize the 
country’s loyalty to the throne and the army’s fighting 
spirit, and to precipitate a revolution in the midst of a 
stupendous war. He was guilty of these offences, but he 
committed them unintentionally. His was the role of a fly 
feasting on rotten flesh. The success of Rasputin was 
symptomatic of the hopelessly diseased condition of Rus- 
sia’s official organism. 

The orgy of Rasputin’s power reached its height in 
1915, after the terrible reverses of the Russian army, which 
were largely due to the criminal lackadaisical policy of 
Sukhomlinov, the blatant minister of war, responsible for 
the state of unpreparedness and for the terrific losses at the 
front because of lack of ammunition. After a few momen- 
tary concessions to public opinion, such as the removal of 
incapable ministers and their replacement by better men, 
the tsar definitely divorced himself from the nation, and 
gave heed only to the voice of Rasputin as it came to him 
directly or through his ardent worshipper, the empress. 
The numerous testimonies about the ministers, governors, 
bishops made and unmade at the incoherent bidding, of the 
dissolute and drunken Gregory Rasputin, might sound as 
fiction and anti-dynastic propaganda, were it not for the 
letters of the tsaritsa to the tsar, which reveal facts wilder 
than fiction. The writer is frantic, insistent, hysterical; she 
implores and warns and threatens and conjures, in the 
name of ‘‘our Friend,’’ to do this or not to do that, to 
divulge to her all military secrets in order that the Friend 
may use his divine intercession accordingly, to dismiss such 
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and such a minister or general, because he is inimical to 
our Friend, to appoint another person who is an admirer of 
our Friend. Thus she succeeds in having the tsar dismiss 
Grand: Duke Nicolas from the post of supreme commander 
of the army and appoint himself in his place, to the general 
dismay of his cabinet and of the military chiefs. The reason. 
for his fall was that, though once an adherent of Rasputin, 
the grand duke turned into his bitter opponent and threat- 
ened to hang him if he should carry out his intention and 
come to Headquarters. For the same reason—opposition to 
Rasputin’s authority—were discharged Samarin, procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, a man universally respected and 
trusted; General Polivanoy, the successor to Sukhomlinov, 
who aroused the admiration of the Allies and the consterna- 
tion of Hindenburg by his swift methods of efficiency; Sa- 
zonov, the foreign minister who enjoyed the confidence of 
the Allied diplomats and the Duma, and many other loyal 
servants of the throne, who might have saved it for another 
decade at least. In their places were appointed nonentities 
and tools of Rasputin, men like Stiirmer, Protopopov, 
Pitirim, whose very names were a stench in the public 
nostrils and provoked dissatisfaction in the widest circles 
of the nation. In vain did President Rodzianko and Ambas- 
sador Sir George Buchanan expostulate with the tsar on the 
necessity of getting rid of the scandalous Rasputin, and of 
meeting, if only half way, the wishes of the public. Neither 
did he heed the exhortations of nearly all the grand dukes 
and duchesses, including the dowager empress and the tsar- 
itsa’s sister. The empress succeeded in encouraging the 
tsar’s ‘‘firmness’’ and in having him bestow ill will on 
those who dared speak against the Friend. 

The murder of Rasputiv (in December, 1916) by several 
patriots of high social standing, among them the tsar’s 
relatives, threw Nicolas and Alexandra into deep sorrow, 
but failed to change their suicidal policy. Rasputin’s crea- 
ture, Minister of Interior Protopopov, posed as an avatar of 
the slain ‘‘saint,’’ transmitting his messages from the 
beyond to the tsaritsa. Her letters to the tsar grew even 
more intolerable and maniacal, demanding exiles, dismis- 
sals, executions, urging firmness and severity (‘‘Russia 
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loves to feel whip,’’ were her words), emulation of Ivan the 
Terrible, Peter the Great and, indeed, of Paul I! She 
strengthens his spirit by sending him a piece of wood from 
the Friend’s grave, where she goes to pray every day; she 
beseeches him time and again to use the Friend’s little comb 
before taking any decisions, to hold in his hand the little 
image he had given her, to touch Monsieur Philippe’s cane, 
to pray to a certain ikon. On her part she feels secure: 
‘Our first Friend [Philippe] gave me that Image with the 
bell to warn me against those who are not right & will 
keep them fr. approaching, I shall feel it & thus guard 
you from them.’’ Thus armed, the empress fearlessly man- 
aged the affairs of the state while her husband was at 
Headquarters, instructing the ministers and _ plotting 
against the Duma. 

That the tsar did not feel henpecked can be seen from 
his grateful acknowledgments of her long winded and med- 
dlesome letters. ‘‘Just think, wify,’’ he writes to her 
shortly after his self-appointment as commander-in-chief at 
Rasputin’s bidding, ‘‘why should you not come to huzzy’s 
help when he is away? What a pity you did not assume this 
duty long ago, at least since the outbreak of the war. I 
know of no pleasanter feeling than being proud of you, as 
I have been these last months, during which you have 
incessantly pestered me, conjuring me to be firm and hold 
my own opinion.’’ One must not suspect a bit of irony in his 
response to a particularly long and nagging letter of hers: 
‘‘Many, many thanks for your long, sweet letters...You 
write exactly the way you talk.’’? Occasionally he argues 
mildly against her precipitancy, as when she demands the 
immediate dismissal of Premier Trepov. He admits that ‘‘it 
is repugnant to do business with a person one dislikes and 
mistrusts, like Trepov. But first we must find a successor to 
his post, and kick him out after he has done the dirty work. 
T mean: to dismiss him after he prorogues the Duma. Let 
all the responsibility and difficulties fall on him and not on 
his successor.’’ It is evident on the whole that the tsar 
renounced his will more and more, and felt such tranquility 
in the harness of ‘‘wify’s’’ apron strings that during the 
gravest events at the front and in the rear he continued to 
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inform her stoically of the weather, of how he played or 
was deprived of the pleasure of playing at dominoes or 
solitaire, or of such epochal happenings as this: ‘‘The 
cinema was extremely interesting last night. At last we 
know who that ‘mysterious hand’ is. Would you believe it 
—her cousin and fiance! Great excitement reigned in the 
theatre on that occasion.”’ When the revolution was 
already raging in Petrograd, he wrote blissfully from 
Headquarters: ‘‘My brains are resting here—I have neither 
ministers nor questions requiring deliberation.”’ 

The revolution came as a surprise to the tsar and tsar- 
itsa. To the very end they believed that the ‘‘riot of col- 
lege girls and idle workmen’’ could be easily quelled, espe- 
cially since their Friend would surely intercede before the 
Holy Virgin. Even when the Petrograd garrison had joined 
the revolutionists, the tsar ignored Rodzianko’s frantic 
messages, in which he implored the monarch to save the 
dynasty by appointing as ministers men who enjoyed the 
nation’s confidence. The emperor and the empress were 
blind and deaf to what was going on around them. They 
were ignorant of their complete isolation, of conspiracies 
being concocted against them by military and civilian lead- 
ers, of the widespread rumor that treason lurked in the 
court.’ It was hard for them to realize that in the whole 
army not a single regiment could be mustered to come to 
the aid of the tsar. Indeed, even after Nicolas had been 
forced to abdicate, the tsaritsa proceeded to transmit to 
him secret messages, in which she assured him that he was 
not bound to keep his word, since it was wrested from him 
in such a ‘‘mean’’ manner. ‘‘I swear by my life,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘that we shall see you again on your throne, brought 
back by the people and your troops, for the glory of your 
reign.’’ Nicolas took his punishment with his customary 
passivity. His diary after the overthrow recorded invari- 
ably ‘‘slept well,’’ ‘‘slept long and well,’’ and also the 
precise conditions of the weather in sun and in shade. On 
the whole the family showed considerable tact and pluck in 
their new circumstances, humbly bearing their cross. 
Nicolas’ diary is free from bitterness against his jailers, 
though a note of alarm begins to sound toward the end, as 
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it records the disintegration of the empire and the advent 
of the Bolsheviki. Did he realize his share of responsibility 
for what had befallen Russia? Could he see that, in the 
words of President Masaryk, the Bolsheviki ‘‘were explat- 
ing in their own persons and in that of the Russian nation 
the sins of the tsars’’? We do not know. On December 31, 
1917, the entry of Nicolas for the last day of his last year, 
after stating the weather, ends with this characteristic 
prayer: ‘‘Lord, save Russia.”’ 


1See the memoirs of M. Paleologue. To his wife the tsar wrote: ‘‘A truly 
paschal peace reigns in my heart, I cannot say whether it is because I spoke 
with our Friend [Rasputin] last night, or. . . the death of Witte.’’. c 

2The Soviet Archives have just published the extremely interesting cor- 
cespondence between the tsar and Stolypin, from which it becomes elear that 
while valuing the Premier’s services, Nicolas treated him with haughty inso- 
lence. On one occasion, when Stolypin presented a proposal of the Council of 
Ministers, and suggested that its rejection would be equivalent to the expres- 
sion of lack of confidence and might cause his resignation and that of other 
ministers, the tsar replied with a brusque note, rejecting the proposed measure, 
and adding: ‘‘The question of confidence or lack of confidence is out of place. 
Such is my will. Remember that we live in Russia, mot abroad or in Finland 
(with its Senate), and therefore I do not allow even the thought of anybody’s 
resignation . . . I warn you that I categorically reject in advance your or 
any one’s else request for being dismissed from office.’’ 

3 Appointed for the third time premier during the war, when almost ninety 
years old, Goremykin compared himself to an ancient garment which on occa- 
sion is taken out the moth balls. The last premier before the revolution was 
Prince Golitsyn, an honest man but utterly inexperienced. When President 
Rodzianko ot the Imperial Duma asked him how could he accept such a 
responsible post, the Prince replied: ‘‘If you only heard what I told the 
Emperor against myself! I assure you that if someone else said all that about 
me I should have been obliged to challenge him to a duel.’? 

“In 1906 Stolypin presented to the tsar a memorandum by the Council of 
Ministers, which urged the removal of some economic and cultural restrictions 
against the Jews, for the peace and welfare of the country. The tsar refused 
to sanction such a measure: “Despite the most convincing arguments in favor of 
deciding the question in a positive sense, an inner voice ever more persistently 
tells me not to take upon myself this decision. Thus far my conscience has 
never deceived me. For this reason I intend to follow its command also in this 
case. I know, you too believe that ‘the heart of the tsar is in the hands of God.’ 
May it be so. For all the authorities appointed by me I bear a terrible respon- 
sibility before God, and at any time I am ready to answer Him for them.” 

*The Soviet Archives have just published an excerpt from the official 
census of Russia in 1907, in which the tsar and tsaritsa stated their ‘‘ occupa: 
tions’’ as Master (owner) and Mistress of the Russian Land, respectively. 

*The empress has been accused of treason by various persons of high 
authority. There is not a single evidence, however, to support this accusation. 
It is true that she admitted to Nicolas her heartache at every news of German 
defeats, because she was thinking of the fate of her brother, Prince Ernest 
and of other relatives. But beyond this quite human sentiment she remained 
strictly loyal. Her crime was folly, not treason. She was guilty of indiscretion, 
in confiding military secrets to Rasputin, who became irresponsibly gushing at 


orgies and debauches in restaurants, questionable places, and private homes. 
*Russian foreign minister, 


RUSSIA IN THE CRUCIBLE 


T IS difficult, if at all possible, to judge Russia of today 
without bias. Contemporaries can seldom be objective 
and impartial observers. It has taken more than a century 
for the human mind to regard the French Revolution with- 
out prejudice. How, then, can we expect to be fair judges 
of the Russian Revolution, which is barely a few years old 
and still far from completed? In this chapter I propose to 
furnish my readers with a few facts and figures, not pre- 
suming to pass judgment on the Russian Revolution, but 
hoping to aid intelligent persons in drawing conclusions 
from the bits of information here presented. My personal 
suggestion would be not to hasten with conclusions, but to 
exercise the faculty of the eeuuinely, educated person, 
namely to suspend judgment. 

Russia is recuperating, agriculturally, financially, polit- 
ically. The best proof for this is supplied by the fact that 
nearly all the Powers have recognized the Soviet govern- 
ment and are eagerly negotiating with it. This does not 
mean that Russia is a paradise today, as some over zealous 
enthusiasts would wish us to believe. The best that can be 
said about Russia is that ‘‘the patient is doing well,’’ which 
is more than one may say about many a European state. 
In order to appreciate Russia’s improvement we must bear 
in mind the crucible she has been going through for more 
than a decade. We must remember the terrific devastation 
and the loss of life and property caused by years of war 
against the Central Powers, by revolutions that were fol- 
lowed by the ghastliest of all wars-—civil wars, in whose 
wake came famine and pestilence and the Pale Horse, death, 
reaping a harvest even richer than on the battlefield. Let us 
consider some of the net results of Russia’s experiment and 
experience. 

In population Russia lost about fifty-three million. 
Deducting from this number the populations of the coun- 
tries that seceded from Russia, namely of Finland, Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Bessarabia, we find the 
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loss for Soviet Russia proper amounting to nearly twenty- 
two millions. The importance of this loss becomes more 
evident, when in addition to its staggering quantity we 
regard its qualitative side. For we must recall that in time 
of war and revolution, in time of hunger and other physical 
privations, persons of ‘‘brainy’’ professions show the least 
resistance. The number of scientists, writers, engineers, 
and other men of intellect who.perished in Russia during 
the crucial years, is six to seven times greater in propor- 
tion than the number of the common dead. Furthermore, 
it is the male power that has been particularly drained, so 
that today there are about 1250 women to every 1000 men 
in Russia, as against 1038 to 1000, in 1914. In regard to her 
children Russia has also suffered both in quantity and 
quality: a lower birth rate, a larger number of still-born 
babies, a higher death rate among infants owing to the 
lessened power of resistance and endurance, a considerable 
falling off in the size and weight of new born babies, and 
a high percentage of those born with hereditary diseases, 
physical as well as mental, the result of these years of hor- 
rors and privations, of epidemics, of dysentery, malaria, 
Spanish influenza, typhus, tuberculosis, and other ailments 
that spread in the wake of war, revolution, and famine. 
Turning to the economic side, we find that by 1922 
Russia had lost sixty to seventy per cent. of her aeceumu- 
lated national wealth. The area of land under cultivation 
comprised about fifty-five per cent. of the pre-war area, 
with a greatly diminished yield of crops per acre. This in 
a country where more than eighty-five per cent. of the 
population live on the land. Remembering also that agri- 
cultural machinery has been used very little in Russia, we 
shall realize the significance of the decrease of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and pigs by fifty to seventy per cent. The 
total value of Russia’s industry amounted by 1922 to about 
fifteen per cent. of its value in 1914. War and revolution 
crippled the infantile organization of Russian industry, 
lowering to an ominous minimum the productivity of such 
important national assets as coal, iron, oil, gold, platinum, 
textiles and the like. The same causes affected transporta- 
tion in a similar way, reducing the number of railway 
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engines from nineteen thousand to seven thousand, and the 
number of railway cars from four hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand to one hundred and ninety-five thousand. In 
foreign trade, Russia’s imports fell from six hundred mil- 
lion dollars in 1914 to one hundred twenty-five million in 
1921, and her exports from eight hundred million dollars 
to eleven million. 

Such are a few of the net results of an experience which 
might be compared to an earthquake, were it not for the 
fact that blind forces of nature can be controlled and 
checked with less difficulty than elements of human stu- 
pidity, greed, and shortsightedness. Russia is emerging out 
of chaos, and her present conditions must be regarded in 
the light of the events of the last ten years, in order that 
we may appreciate whatever progress there is to be 
observed today. These events and upheavals are of too 
gigantic dimensions to hold any group or party responsible 
for them, and the Bolsheviki cannot be blamed for them any 
more than the government of Japan can be blamed for her 
recent disaster. A violent revolution was inevitable in 
Russia, where life was based on gross inequality and 
injustice. The enduring success of the Bolsheviki is due 
to the fact that their leaders understood the psychological 
moment and swam with the current. Though fanatics and 
theoreticians, these leaders have been sufficiently flexible to 
bow before facts and to subordinate theory to practice. Let 
us look into their motives and intentions. 

In the fall of 1917, Lenin and his group attempted to 
introduce a social revolution into modern life. They 
counted on the universal war weariness and on the soli- 
darity of labor. Indeed, they had no difficulty in carrying 
through their program at home: by promising immediate 
peace, land, and bread, the Bolsheviki gained the support 
of the majority of the population, which was war weary, 
the support of the soil-hungry peasants and of the starving 
cities. But their hope of spreading the fire of the revolution 
to western countries was frustrated. Instead of joining: 
Russia in her bold experiment of shifting the power from 
the hands of those who have to the hands of those who have 
not, the western governments resolved to isolate Russia, to 
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blockade and starve her into submission. Allied troops 
invaded the Russian soil both in Europe and in Asia, with 
the intention of helping the generals of the tsar’s army | 
restore normal conditions. This interventionist policy 
proved of great help for the Bolsheviki: the people, regard- 
less of their political views, rallied around their govern- 
ment in its struggle against foreign aggressors and the 
hated generals of the old order. The Red Army, at first an 
undisciplined mob, badly shod and wretchedly armed, grew 
rapidly in strength and determination, and repulsed its 
numerous excellently equipped enemies, capturing a hand- 
some booty of Allied tanks, aeroplanes, and other up-to- 
date war implements. At the same time the state of war 
and isolation encouraged the Bolsheviki in carrying out the 
system of ‘‘military Communism”’ at home, which meant, 
in its salient features, the nationalization of production and 
distribution, the abolition of taxes, trade, banking, and the 
provisioning of the citizenry, in exchange for the products 
of their labor, with free transportation, food, clothing, fuel, 
light, housing, education, amusements, and all other neces- 
sities. 

By the end of 1920 Russia was freed from all aggres- 
sors, and it seemed that Communism would now have an 
opportunity for an unhampered growth and development. 
In reality, the reverse proved to be the case. With the col- 
lapse of intervention, Communism too began to fall to 
pieces. As a new social order, Communism could succeed 
either through the support and solidarity of the world pro- 
letariat, or, failing in this, on the condition of Russia’s self- 
sufficiency. Russia’s natural resources, her forests, min- 
erals, and agricultural products, are indeed incomputed, 
and when properly exploited they may render the country 
economically independent. But Russia’s general backward- 
ness and obsolete methods are responsible for the fact that 
her tremendous wealth is used only in part and inade- 
quately, and that she is like a sleeping beauty awaiting the 
coming of an alert prince. At any rate, Lenin soon dis- 
covered that economically Russia could not afford to 
remain in splendid isolation from the capitalistie world. 
The most telling blow to Communism was dealt, however, 
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by the attitude of the peasantry. As long as the country 
was faced by foreign danger and by the restoration of the 
_ land to their former private owners, the peasants supported 
the government and the army with the products of their 
soil. The crops were confiscated by the state, leaving for 
the peasant just enough for the needs of his family. But 
with the close of the intervention period the peasant had no 
longer any incentive for tilling the soil with no prospect of 
personal gain. The promise of the government to supply 
the village with city products in exchange for the grain 
could not be fulfilled for the simple reason that industry 
was at a standstill, and no manufactured articles, like boots 
or tools, came forth. Being largely agricultural, Russia had 
a small and infantile industry, and this was disorganized 
and in a large measure demolished during the wars and 
revolutions. The nationalization of industry failed to 
restore it to normal conditions or to raise its productivity, 
and when the blocade forced Russia to fall upon her own 
resources she proved in no position to be industrially self- 
sufficient and independent. Consequently as soon as the 
peasant began to raise just enough crops to satisfy his per- 
sonal needs, leaving large stretches of Russia’s best soil 
bare and uncultivated, the city population was menaced by 
starvation. Then came the famine, caused primarily by a 
terrific drought, and made more horrible in its effect by the 
absence of surplus crops in the non-stricken districts. Rus- 
sia was on the verge of economic ruin and financial bank- 
ruptcy. 

In other countries, when a party fails to realize its plat- 
form, it goes out of office and is replaced by the opposing 
party. Not’so in Russia. Though the Bolsheviki have a host 
of opponents both at home and abroad, there is not a single 
party or group in existence which would have the courage 
and determination to control the present destinies of 
Russia. The Bolsheviki have stayed on, but have sloughed 
their skin. Lenin and his colleagues frankly admitted 
before the All Russian Congress of Soviets that their policy 
had been erroneous, that Russia proved unripe for Com- 
munism, and that they had to choose between retreat and 
ruin. Curiously enough, the more candid were the leaders 
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in the confession of their sins, the more unanimous was 
their re-election to office: the Russians love a repentant 
transgressor. ‘‘We have advanced so far,’’ said Lenin in 
consolation, ‘‘that we may afford the luxury of retreating 
a long distance.”’ 

As between backwardness and bankruptcy on the one 
hand, and Capitalism on the other, Lenin regarded Capital- 
ism the lesser evil. Accordingly, since 1921 Russia has been 
restoring the capitalistic system, its only difference from ~ 
western Capitalism consisting in that it is State Capitalism 
—controlled and supervised by the state. The NEP, or New 
Economic Policy, has once more permitted private trade. 
The peasant is to give to the state only a tithe of his crops, 
in kind or in money, being free to dispose of the remainder 
at his will. This new measure has served as a stimulus for 
the peasant to raise maximum crops, and as a result Russia 
was able to export grain barely one year after the famine. 
The advantage of an agricultural country lies in its ability 
to recuperate by means of a few bumper crops. But though 
the peasant may sell his surplus products, all foreign trade 
remains the monopoly of the state, with the view to prevent 
Russia from becoming, like China, a dumping ground at 
the mercy of foreigners. 

In industry we find in Russia today four types of plants. 
(1.) Privately owned shops, those employing not more than 
twenty workers. (2.) Larger units, leased to private per- 
sons or to co-operative societies (whose number and 
strength are increasing significantly). As long as the 
lessees conform to the labor regulations, they may renew 
their leases indefinitely. (3). Mixed units, wherein the 
state and private persons or companies are joint owners. 
Here, as well as in 2, we find many foreign investors and 
concessionaries. Finally, (4) Natural resources and basic 
industries remain nationalized under a system of gigantic 
trusts, such as the lumber and metallurgic trusts, or that of 
textiles. 

It goes without saying that with the reintroduction of 
private trade and manufacture the government had to 
reestablish credit and banking, and to fix charges for public 
utilities and services. Thus the fairy paradise of Com- 
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munism has evaporated like a castle in Spain. It is too 
early to pass judgment on the results of the NEP, but from 
the reports of dependable investigators it appears certain 
that Russia is speeding toward recovery. Because of her 
dimensions, enormous population, and resources, the recov- 
ery of Russia means also the recovery of all Europe and, 
indirectly, of the whole world. 

What has Russia gained from her trials and vicissi- 
tudes? Intrinsically the social-political structure of Russia 
remains, as before, based on inequality and coercion, with 
the difference that now discrimination is exercised in favor 
of the propertyless in place of the land and money aristoc- 
racy. While the franchise is rather broad, the Soviet sys- 
tem is avowedly non-democratic. It is true that every vil- 
lage, every shop, every economic unit is represented in the 
local, or district, or provincial, or All Russian Soviet, but 
the proportion of the city representation to that of the vil- 
lage is five to one. The reason for this striking discrimina- 
tion, offered by the Bolsheviki, is the backwardness and 
ignorance of the peasantry. Until education spreads among 
the masses, so the ruling party asserts, the Soviet govern- 
ment will remain the dictatorship of an insignificant minor- 
ity—the Communists comprise less than one per cent. of 
the population. Politically Russia thus presents a tyranny, 
as of old but inside out, resembling the majority of Eu- 
rope’s governments since the war: Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Spain, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia and other military dictator- 
ships. 

The chief difference between the Bolsheviki and the 
tsars is that, whereas the latter feared and persecuted edu- 
cation as a peril to their authority, the former encourage 
it. The thirst for knowledge among the peasants, working- 
men, and red soldiers, though but incompletely satisfied, 
owing to scarcity of teachers and paucity of funds, is a 
pledge that the enlightened civilian and military citizenry 
will be able to find its way toward salvation. The stupen- 
dous experiences of the last years have awakened the com- 
mon people, have jolted them out of passive meekness to 
dynamic activity, and have lent national horizons to their 
erstwhile parochial outlook. This, and the distribution of 
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the land among the peasants, are probably the most signifi- 
cant gains of the revolution. It is interesting to note that 
the Russians are trying to adopt American methods in 
industry, agriculture, and even in some branches of educa- 
tion and politics. The word ‘‘American’’ has become 
synonymous with efficiency, propriety, and sensibility. In 
fact they are endeavoring to improve upon certain Amer- 
ican standards. Thus in factories, barracks, and schools 
there hang placards which announce: ‘‘Time is not money. 
Money you may regain, but the loss of time is irretriev- 
able.’’ 

A new Russia is emerging out of chaos. Let us remain 
patient and attentive observers of that instructive experi- 
ment. Let us listen with unprejudiced sympathy to the 
somewhat bewildering symphony of a nascent order. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


eS literature the national mind of Russia has expressed 
itself more successfully, more intensely, more quint- 
essentially than in any other art. The notable achievements 
of Russian music, painting, plastic arts, are but partial 
when compared with the universal triumph of Russian let- 
ters. The suppressed, pent-up national energy has sought 
an outlet chiefly in literature, which alone voices the senti- 
ments, aspirations, sufferings, hopes of the silent millions. 
Russian literature gives expression to the vastness of a 
country stretching from the Pacific to the Baltic, and from 
the Arctic to the borders of China and Persia. It gives 
expression to a nation consisting of sixty-five races with 
more than a hundred tongues, and yet possessing the har- 
mony of a many-voiced organ in its basic tones and motives. 
It is the voice of Russia. There is consequently no way of 
understanding Russia more than superficially except 
through her literature. 

It is difficult to discuss this subject without employing 
superlatives, for Russian literature contains the elements 
of the heroic and of the wonderful. What other epithet but 
“‘wonderful’’ can be applied to a literature which produces 
within one generation such a galaxy of writers as Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and 
lesser lights? Of its heroic element we shall speak pres- 
ently; the feeling of wonder at Russian literature is 
enhanced when we consider that this shower of great artists 
poured with an overwhelming suddenness on an audience 
practically unprepared. Before 1820 Russia could scarcely 
boast of a single literary work deserving to be called 
national or original. 

This statement needs qualifying, to avoid conveying the 
impression that Russian literature emerged out of a 
vacuum. To be sure, one must remember the inexhaustible 
treasury of folk songs and fairy tales, particularly the 
Byliny, the heroic sagas chanted by illiterate bards from 
generation to generation, in certain parts of Russia to this 
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day. But when one comes to written literature, one finds 
only a single secular masterpiece preserved towards the 
advent of Pushkin, The Lay of Prince Igor. This epic was 
composed probably by a contemporary of the battle between 
the Russian prince and the savage Polovtsy, in 1815. By 
its vividness, force, serene emotionalism, the epic ranks 
with the Song of Nibelung and with the Song of Roland. 
Curiously enough, the poem contains not a single reference 
to the Church or to Christian precepts, but it abounds in 
Pagan similes, names of idols, and anthropomorphic de- 
scriptions of nature. In the introduction the singer men- 
tions with reverence the great bard, Bayan, who evidently 
represented a whole category of singers and composers. 
Yet practically nothing has been preserved of their works 
either antedating or succeeding the Lay of Igor. Byzantine 
Christianity, to which Russia was converted by Prince 
Vladimir in 988, consistently persecuted every manifesta- 
tion of ‘‘heathenism,’’ whether it were in the form of cere- 
mony, danee, or song, or mimetic art, or instrumental music. 
Until the time of Peter the Great the written word was 
ecclesiastic in form and substance. Of this literature the 
Chronicle of Nestor, a history of Russia brought down to 
the eleventh century, stands out unparalleled in beauty of 
style, epic calm of the narrative, and lofty sentiment, 
though the work is obviously theologic in authorship and 
in spirit. 

From the second half of the seventeenth century until 
the early part of the nineteenth, Russian literature (and 
not only literature) went through a gradual process of 
adaptation to Western ways. Already under Tsar Alexis, 
the father of Peter, there began to appear translations and 
compilations of foreign romances. The breaking up of 
patriarchal, ecclesiastic Russia, became evident at this time 
also from the fact that a theatre was established at Moscow 
for the entertainment of the Orthodox tsar! The western- 
izing process was violently accelerated by Peter the Great, 
who was impatient with slow evolution and ‘‘spurred 
Russia on her haunches,’’ in the words of Pushkin. The 
revolutionary activity of this crowned Maximalist laid its 
stamp on every phase of Russian life, on customs and cos- 
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tumes, institutions and classes, attitudes and beliefs. As 
most of his reforms bore the label of ‘‘made to order,’’ so 
also the arts under him and his early successors lacked 
spontaneity and naturalness. Throughout the eighteenth 
century Russian literature wore the clumsy garb of pseudo- 
Classicism, endeavoring to practice the tenets of Boileau, 
and to emulate Corneille, Moliére, and Racine. Though 
there were many talents among these writers, as for ex- 
ample Lomonosov,‘ Sumarokov, Derzhavin, they were 
blighted in the artificial atmosphere of a school whose 
pompous grandiloquence was particularly out of place and 
tune amidst a society that was just learning how to walk, 
so to speak. Another reason for the ineffectuality of liter- 
ary efforts during this time lay in the fact that they were 
stamped with servility to the reigning monarch and the 
court, with a desire to please and flatter the powers that be. 
Pseudo-Classicism was superseded at the close of the 
eighteenth century by a short reign of Sentimentalism, 
under the leadership of Karamzin (1766-1826). His lachry- . 
mose effusions were as alien to the native soil as had 
been the Gallicised Hellenism of his predecessors. Still 
Karamzin departed from the artificial Olympus and de- 
scended a step toward reality, via human tears and emo- 
tions. Moreover, Karamzin had the temerity to abandon 
the stilted Church-Slavie style, and began to employ the 
living Russian prose. What he did for prose, Zhukovsky 
(1783-1852) endeavored to do for poetry. He greatly sim- 
plified the language and structure of Russian verse, but 
he used this medium for themes un-Russian. Zhukovsky 
performed an important service for his country, by trans- 
mitting western Romanticism through translation and 
adaptations of Schiller, Uhland, Herder, Byron, Thomas 
Moore, and others (in 1802 he translated Gray’s Elegy). 
Thus we see that before the publication of Pushkin’s 
Ruslan and Ludmila, in 1820, there had appeared in Rus- 
sia no original, national written literature since the Lay 
of Prince Igor, the twelfth-century masterpiece. Alexander 
Pushkin (1799-1837) leaped out of the slumbering mind of 
the nation like Athena from the head of Zeus: in full 
armour. While at school he was graciously noticed by old 
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Derzhavin, and was patronized by Karamzin and Zhukev- 
sky, but the youth safely eseaped the influences of these 
coryphaei of the three literary movements that dominated 
Russia for a century. True, he paid his tribute to these 
schools in some youthful poems, and the spell of Roman- 
ticism lingered quite a while on his lyre, tinging his verse 
with a Byronic hue. But the significance of Pushkin is in 
his being the first Russian national poet of modern times. 
National in the same sense as Dante, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Goethe, Hugo were national. ‘‘To be a Russian in 
the true sense of this word, means to be universal,*’ was 
the dictum of the nationalist Dostoyevsky. Perhaps this 
eriterion might be applied to all national art: whatever is 
truly and genuinely expressive of the native soil and its 
inhabitants, must needs bear an all-human appeal. Pushkin >) : 
was a national poet not only because he made use of the — 
fairy tales told him by his-peasant nurse for a series of | i] 
delightful folk poems; not only because he made the Rus- > 
sian landscape and his contemporary society live in word 
pictures, notably in his novel in verse, Exgene Onegin;* not 
only because he immortalized certain historical personages 

of Russia in his Shakespearian Boris Goduxov and in his 
Captain’s Daughter; not only because he perfected Russian 
prose and verse to such a degree that his predecessors 
appear to stutter in comparison with him, while he has 
remained an ideal model for the legion of his emulators to 
this day. Pushkin was a national poet because, in addition 
to his accomplishments just enumerated, he expressed the 
universality of the Russian mind, the catholicity of its 
strivings and sympathies. This characteristic trait of Push- 
kin is common to all great Russian writers, which is to say 
—to all genuinely national Russian artists. 

For, as I have said, the Russian mind is intrinsically 
universal. Geographically and historically the Great Plain 
has resembled an open palm outstretched to the universe 
for contributions, a broad receptacle of ideas and creeds 
from the Norse and the Fins, from the Latin and Germanie 
races, from Byzantium, from multifarious Asia. This areh- 
borrower among nations has not been a mere imitator; the 
Russian mind has absorbed and assimilated world values, 
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but it has recreated them, has reproduced them in an in- 
tensified, universalized, synthesized form. Witness the Rus- 
sian ballet, this synthesis of Egyptian, Greek, Persian, Cau- 
casian, Italian, French, Slavonic dances. Or take another 
illustration—Slavophilism. Derived from the teachings of 
Schelling and Hegel, originally based on the doctrine of 
“‘master nations,’’ this borrowed idea has, in the main, 
developed along the lines of its sister idea, blatant Pan- 
Germanism, but in the direction of universal brotherhood, 
illuminated by such exponents as Aksakov, Dostoyevsky, 
Solovyev. Again, Russian Socialism, in its historical and 
popular version, has rejected the Procrustean frame of 
petrified Marxism, but has endeavored to synthesize the 
teachings of the Nazarene, the views of Nietzche, and the 
soil philosophy of the muzhik. 

I have given so much space to Pushkin in this brief 
survey for the reason that he was the tone giver and 
exemplar for the group of writers who became the glory 
of Russia, and all of whom were the poet’s contemporaries, 
or at any rate were born during his life time. In his foot- 
steps followed Lermontov (1814-1841), who flashed through 
life like a meteor, Seeking to reconcile the irreconcilable (in 
his Demon’), singing the pathos of youth and freedom (in 
' Mtsyri*), analyzing the contemporary malady of Roman- 
ticism 4 la Byron (in A Hero of Our Time). Followed Gogol 
(1809-1852), who develeped to the utmost the realistic 
method suggested by Pushkin’s prose and verse, the method 
which became dominant in Russian literature, as the most 
suitable for the national temperament and mind. Abhor- 
ring sham and affectation, Russian literature naturally 
adopted realism, profound realism, ene which is concerned 
not merely with the reproduction of the reality visible to 
our physical eye, but which strives to fathom the complex 
reality of both our inner and external life, where mental 
adventures and dramas, collisions of vague thoughts and of 
ineffable emotions, mystic yearnings and subconscious ex- 
periences play at least as important a part as tangible 
actuality. Yet the genius of Gogol was one-eyed, as it were. 
Tt could detect and unearth chiefly the mean and common- 
place in life, exposing these with the descriptive power of 
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Dante, and with the exhaustive thoroughness of the Dutch 
masters. Hence the Characters of his Inspector General and 
Dead Souls are as all human and comprehensible as lago or 
Sancho Panza or Tartuffe. 

Turgenev (1818-1883), too, prided himself on being a 
disciple of Pushkin, and indeed, no Russian writer has 
approached Pushkin’s musical speech as closely as Tur- 
geneyv, one of whose last Poems in Prose was dedicated to 
‘“‘the great, powerful, truthful, free Russian speech.’’? Tur- 
genev’s numerous novels, tales, and plays are pervaded 
with a certain rhythm which lends them all a musical unity, 


so that one may regard them in ensemble as a grandiose 


symphony, with Russia as its main theme, and with such 
variations as peasant Russia (A Sportsman’s Sketches), 
gentry Russia (Rudin, A Nobleman’s Nest, and elsewhere), 
Hamletian Russia (Rudin, Diary of a Superfluous Man, 
Hamlet of Shchigrov District, and elsewhere), Russia of the 
Westerners, Slavophils, and reactionaries (Smoke), of Ni- 
hilists (Fathers and Children), of youthful Narodniki 
(Populists) who attempt in vain to merge with that sphinx 
—the people (Virgin Soil). Five decades of Russian public 
life, with their important currents of thought and social 
movements, are presented as if in a musical epic. 

No one eulogized Pushkin more than that ‘‘eruel talent’’ 
—Dostoyevsky (1821-1881). Yet there is a striking differ- 
ence between these two artists. Pushkin is serene, rhyth- 
mic, proportional, Hellenic. Dostoyevsky is—chaos. His 
life and work bear the stamp of a continuous physical and 
mental torment. All his works display perennial confliet— 
between freedom and morality (Crime and Punishment), 
man and God (The Possessed, et al.), individual and society 
(Memoirs from a Dead House, et al.), good and evil (Broth- 
ers Karamazov, et al.), individualism and collectivism 
(Notes from Underground, et al.) Dostoyevsky himself 
and his characters, sorely destitute of peace and harmony, 
are torn with inner contradictions, are tortured with per- 
verse notions. With the clairvoyant power of an epileptic 
visionary he penetrates the most hidden erevices of the 
human mind, and with a sadistic glee he chuckles over 
vivisecting the inner Ego and demonstrating its brutish- 
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» ness and morbidity. At the same time, and with equal con- 


viction, he reveals for us the eternally human, compassion- 
ate and good in the lowest outcasts of society, in criminals 
and prostitutes, in drunkards and degenerates. He succeeds 
in destroying the established lines of demarcation between 
good and evil, sanity and insanity, pity and cruelty, reality 
and hallucination, atheism and religious fanaticism. The 
one clear leading motive throughout the labyrinth of Dosto- 
_ yevsky’s world sounds the precept of forgiveness and com- 
passion for those whom we are apt to condemn. Thus in 
the end the ‘‘cruel’’ artist, after turning us inside out and 
showing our slumbering instincts and potential latent evil, 
forces us to refrain humbly from throwing stones at our 
fellow beings. 

To the same group and period belonged Grigorovich 
(1822-1899), who preceded even Turgenev with his peasant 
sketches and novels, in which he endeavored to force upon 
his countrymen the conviction that the serfs were ‘‘hu- 
man,’’ hence deserving equal treatment with the gentry. 
Goncharov (1812-1891), whose masterpiece, Oblomov, has 
made Oblomovism a generic epithet for the good hearted, 
lackadaisical, will-less, and pathetically futile Russian 
noble. Ostrovsky (1823-1886), the first and for a long time 
the sole playwright to deal largely with the merchant class, 
and expose their quaint old Russian ways and customs, wil- 
fulness and bovine obstinacy. Nekrasov (1821-1877), the 
poet of ‘‘national wrath,’’ whose forceful, Whitmanesque 
verse was dedicated chiefly to the peasantry, their quo- 
tidian sorrows and joys, their perpetual tragedy as a class 
of serfs. It was Nekrasov who, as editor of a leading 
monthly, sheltered and encouraged the young military offi- 
cer, Tolstoy, the modest author of the sketches signed by 
fuevinitialss iis.” 

Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) later in life jested that instead 
of carrying out his original ambition of becoming a general 
of artillery he achieved the rank of general in literature. 
The youngest cf that wonderful pleiade which actually ts 
Russian literature, Tolstoy not only outlived his confréres 
but outshone them in world renown. He, too, owed allegi- 
ance to Pushkin; Auna Karenm originated in his mind 
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under the influence of one of Pushkin’s prose tales. As an 
artist Tolstoy stood much closer to Pushkin than Dostoy- 
evsky. In his Cossacks, War and Peace, Anna Karenin, 
and other works, he resembles the great poet in the serene 
epic calm with which he unfolds the life and events of his 
individuals and masses. Tolstoy the artist has given us the 
Tliad and Odyssey of nineteenth century Russia, gigantic 
panoramas of human actions and passions, all of them 
saturated with a luminous joy of life, almost Pagan in its 
intensity. But Tolstoy the moralist asserted that the only 
‘‘hero’’ of interest to him was ‘‘truth,’’ and that which 
appeared to him as truth urged him to battle continually 
the Pagan in him. Tolstoy.the Christian renounced his 
works of art, and gave himself unreservedly to the practice 
of his preaching — simplification, self-perfection, non-re- 
sistance to evil, in a word—life according to the Gospel. One 
may doubt whether he succeeded in achieving perfection 
and harmony (his tragic flight from home on the eve of his 
death showed how poignantly conscious he was of contra- 
dictions and discrepancies in his own life), but to Russia 
and the world the life and career of the sage from Yasnaya 
Polyana will ever stand out as a great phenomenon in the 
history of human quests after truth. Though dead in body, 
Tolstoy continues to be regarded by his countrymen as ‘‘the 
conscience of Russia.’’ 

With the ‘‘pleiade’’ terminates the period of the won- 
derful and the heroic in Russian literature, giving place to 
more ‘‘normal’’ achievements. The men we have been dis- 
cussing were not only endowed with an enormous creative 
power and with the freshness and vigor of pioneers on a 
virgin soil; they also possessed the nobility of spirit eom- 
mon to the heroic Intelligentsia—the men and women who 
have struggled and sacrificed themselves for the welfare of 
the people, regardless and in detriment of their personal 
social and economic interests. For one must remember that 
the history of Russian literature presents a continuous 
martyrology. Russian literature begins to be worthy of that 
name as soon as, and not before, it breaks its servility to 
the Court and strikes the note of opposition to the mighty 
of the earth, a note destined to be its distinguishing feature 
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to this day. In 1790 Radishchev published his Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, in which he described the ter- 
rible conditions of serfdom, and appealed to his fellow- 
noblemen to ‘‘bethink themselves.’’ Catherine II, erstwhile 
friend of Voltaire and protector of Diderot, had Radishchev 
sentenced to death for this crime, later commuting the 
sentence to exile for life to Siberia. Though from the liter- 
ary point of view Radishchev’s work was of the pre-Push- 
kin variety, written in a stilted style and after a foreign 
model (Sterne’s Sentimental Journey), it struck the key- 
note of Russian literature, in its sentiment, authorship, and 
fate. 

The sentiment of abolitionism, from the abolition of 
serfdom to the abolition of all fetters on individual free- 
dom, political, social, economic, or ethical, has been the 
leading motive of the Russian writers, of the ‘‘pleiade’’ 
as much as of their successors. It rang in passionate ap- 
peals for the emancipation of the peasants, made explicitly 
or implicitly by Herzen, Turgenev, and other ‘‘men of the 
Forties’’; in Dostoyevsky’s harangues against the tyranny 
of all bonds; in Tolstoy’s unreserved criticism of the church, 
the state, and other institutions; in the naive vituperations 
of the Nihilists, during the eighteen-sixties; in the Narodnik 
literature which championed and idealized the common 
people during the latter third of the past century; in the 
conscience-waking writings of Korolenko (1853-1921), who 
despite his personal harrowing experience as exile and wan- 
derer, proclaimed his flaming faith in life and man, and 
championed incessant struggle against external conditions 
thwarting happiness and freedom; in the anti-war and vio- 
lence stories of Garshin (1855-1888); in the stories and 
plays of Chekhov (1860-1904), which form on the whole a 
powerful plea for the abolition of pettiness and smugness 
from our life; in the works of Gorky (born in 1869), who 
chants hymns to Man, free from conventions and blinders; 
in the merciless analyses of Andreyev (1871-1919), which 
leave not one of our beliefs and accepted values unexamined, 
and spur our conscience and consciousness to abolish all 
sugar-coated half-truths, to doubt and question perpetually ; 
even in the sensual novels of Artsibashev (born in 1878) one 
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feels the passionate craving for abolition of shackles, though 
it be the abolition of binding principles, of those high ideals 
which drove Russian youth to sacrifice their life and free- 
dom. The sentiment of abolitionism prevading Russian 
literature has made it largely negative, critical, salutarily 
destructive, since abolition is the preparatory, purgative 
stage before the dawn of a constructive era, before it be- 
comes possible to pursue the positive ideal—of a free and 
perfect individual. 

The authorship of A Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow has also been characteristic of Russian literature. 
Radishchev was a noble, as were nearly all the writers and 
the leaders of the Intelligentsia and of the revolutionary 
movement, till the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The men and women who belonged by birth to the priv- 
ileged class, who possessed estates and serfs and held high 
positions, and yet who fought for the abolition of these very 
privileges, who sacrificed their comfort, freedom, and often 
their lives in an effort to undermine their well being as a 
class, have permeated Russian literature and public activity 
with the spirit of extreme altruism. This idealism naturally 
implied its concomitant—the fate of Radishchev, prison, 
exile, at times death, and thus the road of Russian literature 
and the Intelligentsia has been strewn with victims. 

It is evident that a literature which, in the absence of 
other outlets, serves as the focus of public thought and 
opinion, and which is furthermore created by fervent al- 
truists, cannot be an art for the sake of art. Until the end 
of the nineteenth century Russian literature bore the stamp 
of the ‘‘penitent noble,’’ the landowner of a sensitive con- 
science, who felt obliged to atone for the sins of his fathers 
and to repay his debt to the narod, the people. To this day - 
the great majority of thinking and creative Russians feel 
duty bound to devote their faculties and accomplishments 
to the service of the masses. Yet notwithstanding its latent 
message and ‘‘purpose,’’ Russian literature has never de- 
generated into didactic sermonizing. The writers could not, 
even if they wished to, carry on open propaganda regarding 
the burning issues of the day: the threatening pencil of the 
ever bigoted censor has dictated reserve and caution, Aeso- 
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pian language and subtle symbolism, the replacement of the 
specific and precise by the general and infinite, of the local 
and transitory by the universal and everlasting. But it goes 
without saying that the universality and permanent value 
of these writers is due not so much to the negative effect of 
the censor as to their inherent aesthetic sense, to the in- 
trinsic quality of their genius. 

To recapitulate the main characteristics of Russian 
literature: Focus of the national genius; ‘‘art for life’s 
sake,’’ yet not didacticism; abolitionism, the emancipation 
of the individual from all fetters; reserve, intensity, uni- 
versalism. It is difficult to gauge the state of Russian letters 
today, while the country is living through trials, tribula- 
tions, and upheavals. Yet one may venture to say that even 
at present, amidst conditions of material misery and mental 
humiliation, the printed page and the stage continue to 
pledge the immortal power of the national mind. Russian 
literature has been, and will always be, let us hope, some- 
thing more than an art: an all-human religion, an evangel, 
a pillar of fire in the gloomy reality. 


1Michael Lomonosov (1714-1765) was one of the first self-made Russians. 
The son of a poor peasant in the north, he acquired an education by dint of 
extraordinary energy and endurance, at Moscow and abroad, and became one 
of the most versatile men of the time. He excelled in mathematics and astron- 
omy, in chemistry and history, in geology and electricity, in linguistics and 
poetry. He is called ‘‘Peter the Great of the Russian language,’’ and Pushkin 
aptly named him ‘‘a university.’’ 

? Opera music by Chaykovsky. Practically all of Pushkin’s long poems, and 
a large number of his lyrics and prose tales, were put to music. Among the 
composers who made considerable use of Pushkin one may mention Glinka, 
Chaykovsky, Rubinstein, Dargomyzhsky, Musorgsky, Borodin, Napravnik, 
Rimsky-Korsakov. This list is far from exhaustive. In passing one may note 
that the cooperation of the arts in Russia is remarkable. Perfection is almost 
reached in such a production as Pushkin’s Boris Godunov in Musorgsky’s 
opera, with Chaliapin in the title role, supported by a ballet master like Fokin, 
directed by a conductor like Napravnik, and given color and design by a 
Roerich, a Bakst, a Benois, an Anisfeld . ; 

: Opera music by Rubinstein. 

‘Symphonic Poem by Catoire, and also by Senilov. As in Pushkin’s case, 
numerous poems of Lermonotov have been used by Russian composers, among 


them by Rachmaninov, Medtner, Cherepnin. 


RUSSIAN WOMEN 


(In life and literature) 


A RUSSIAN’S first memories begin with the songs and 
fairy tales heard from his peasant nurse. These illiter- 
ate ‘‘mammies’’ have preserved the unwritten folklore, 
transmitting from generation to generation songs and 
legends, fables and riddles, rituals and games. The Russian 
‘‘mammy’’ projects the life of her countrywoman on the 
canvas of her ditties and tales, reconstructing her long 
martyrdom. Few are the joyous moments of the Russian 
peasant, but the lot of the woman is many times harder 
than that of the man. For if the Russian peasant had to 
bear the yoke of subjection to foreign invaders, to brutal 
masters, to oppressive agents of the government, the 
peasant woman knew, in addition to these burdens, the 
heavy hand of her own man, be it her father, or brother, 
or husband, or father-in-law. She cooked and baked, sewed 
and spun, fed the family, the cattle, and the poultry, shared 
the men’s labor in the fields, nursed the babies that usually 
came in rapid succession, and on the top of all she stood 
the blows of her husband. How else could the peasant ex- 
press his protest against destiny, against his hopeless 
misery and persecution, than by getting drunk in the gov- 
ernment wineshop on his last few coppers and then pom- 
meling his non-resisting wife? An easy victim is such a 
temptation for one who knows nothing but oppression and 
humiliation. 

The Russian woman bears a double cross, that of a Rus- 
- sian, and that of a woman. She bears it without complaint. 
Turgenev has a story among his Sportsman’s Sketches, 
called A Living Relic. The author comes upon an invalid 
peasant girl lying paralyzed. in a little shed. In the withered 
body, in the copper hued face, shrunken and devoid of eye- 
lashes, he recognizes the once beautiful Lukerya, the village 
belle and leader in song and dance. She tells him how a few 
years ago, on a fragrant spring night she followed half 
asleep what seemed to her the voice of her betrothed, and 
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fell off the porch to the ground. The author is distressed at 
the havoc wrought by ailment on Lukerya, but she appears 
content and even happy. In a thin, frail voice she speaks 
of the little joys she occasionally has while lying motionless 
in the shed, or a chance rabbit or robin coming to visit her, 
and of her dreams, dreams in which appear Christ, death, 
her illness, heartening her and helping her to face reality 
from the aspect of eternity. She even tries to cheer up her 
saddened caller by a pathetic attempt at singing an old folk 
song. 

_ Turgenev’s Lukerya symbolizes the Russian woman. 
Her patience and self abnegation do not signify weakness 
and lack of will; nor is her submission to fate due to the 
Oriental Kismet. Russian fatalism is not based on the 
paralyzing ‘‘What’s the use?’’, but on an inherent belief 
that all is for the eventual best. Such resignation requires 
at least as much strength as dynamic struggle. In fact, the 
Russian woman has combined dynamic and passive power. 
The heroic Byling sing of women knights who excel in 
prowess even over men. The ‘‘polyanitsa,’’ as the woman 
knight is called, may twist a giant warrior, thrust him into 
her vast pocket, and marry him by force, if he happens to 
find favor in the eyes of his victor. Such are prehistoric 
traditions. History, too, abounds in powerful woman char- 
acters. In the tenth century a Russian princess gains the 
appellation of Olga the Wise for her efficient reign over 
her subjects, and is received with honors at the court of 
Constantinople; she is the first Russian ruler to become con- 
verted to Christianity. Martha Boretsky, in the fifteenth 
century, leads the insurrectionists of the Novgorod Re- 
public in their last effort to repulse the onslaught of the 
Moscow tsar; with her defeat, and the removal of the Nov- 
gorod folk bell to Moscow, autocracy rids itself of the last 
vestiges of local independence. Russia groans under the 
arbitrary absolutism of the tsars, which dictates the secular 
as well as the spiritual life of the people. In the seventeenth 
century Lady Morozov and her sister, Princess Urusov, 
represent the opposition to the officially enforced reforms in 
church liturgy and observances. The noble sisters are pub- 
licly put in chains, imprisoned, and tortured; they die as a 
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result of their treatment. They signalize the Schism in the 
Russian church, the secession of the non-conformists or 
‘‘old believers,’? who go through suffering, persecution, 
exile and death, for what they regard as the true faith. 
After the death of Peter the Great, in 1725, women 
prevail on the Russian throne to the end of the eighteenth 
century, and whatever one may think about them, one must 
admit that they were not worse than their male successors 
of the last one hundred years. The empresses, not less than 
the emperors, strove to fortify the authority of the monarch, 
refusing to grant to the public any share in the government 
of the country, and keeping the masses in utter subjection 
to their private owners and to the state. When Catherine I 
flirted with Voltaire and the Eneyelopedists (Voltaire paid 
her the supreme compliment of calling her ‘‘ Catherine le 
grand’’!), she little suspected what a subvertive effect the 
French ideas would have on Russian society. After the out- 
break of the French Revolution she tried to stem the tide 
of free thought by repressive measures, but it was too late. 
The principles of the American and French revolutions 
broke all barriers and frontiers, and proved contagious be- 
yond resistance. During the Napoleonic wars the Russian 
armies came in close contact with western nations and in- 
stitutions, and returned home imbued with constitutionalist 
and even republican ideas. In his magnificent epogee, War 
and Peace, Tolstoy tells us toward the end, of the secret 
societies formed by the aristocracy for the purpose of over- 
throwing the existing tyrannical order. He brings in 
Natasha, the lovliest woman in literature, whom he por- 
trays throughout the novel, consummating her romantic 
escapades and caprices in the bliss of an exemplary house- 
wife. A gathering of conspirators is taking place in her 
husband’s study, where grave problems of the state and the 
nation are discussed, when Natasha appears on the thresh- 
hold, triumphantly displaying her baby’s diaper. Tolstoy 
emphasizes the eternal significance of motherhood and its 
relative superiority to all social and political problems. 
The charming Natashas were soon to show their stamina 
in a spectacular manner. In December, 1825, the so-called 
Decembrist uprising took place, led by representatives of 
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the highest aristocracy, who championed the masses. The 
rebellion was ruthlessly suppressed, and those who escaped 
the gallows were sentenced to hard labor in the mines of 
Siberia. The cream of Russian society was buried alive in 
gruesome holes, chained to wheelbarrows, and abused by 
brutal guards. It was then that Decembrists’ wives, or 
sisters, or fiancées, obtained the tsar’s permission to join 
the unfortunates. It meant the confiscation of their prop- 
erty and a régime of common convicts, but undaunted the 
Princess Trubezkoy, Volkonsky, and other young noble- 
women, forsook their comfortable and luxurious homes, set 
out on the long dreary journey across the snow covered 
plains of Siberia, and finally reached the mines where their 
kin toiled and paid the penalty for having sacrificed their 
personal welfare in behalf of the common people. The poet 
Nekrasov has immortalized these brave gentle souls in his 
epic poem, Russian Women. 

To follow the voice of one’s conscience, regardless of 
traditions, conventions, or any external considerations, has 
been the dominating slogan of Russia’s women in life, as 
well as in life’s truest reflection, Russian literature. Taty- 
ana, in Pushkin’s Hugene Onegm, is one of the first literary 
characters to represent a simple, spontaneous, unreserved 
woman, who unhesitatingly takes the initiative and declares 
her love for the man whom she thinks she loves, but who 
spurns her. With the same simplicity of resolve Tatyana 
repudiates, after her marriage, the advances of penitent 
Onegin, obeying her inner voice which prompts her to be 
faithful to her elderly husband, however homely and un- 
fashionable this virtue be regarded in her milieu. Turgenev 
has given us in his novels and stories a gallery of women 
who excel by far his men characters in nobility of senti- 
ment, loyalty, strength of will and determination. The 
‘““Turgenevy woman’’ has become a type, a combination of 
charm and force, of the eternal feminine and the legendary 
‘‘nolyanitsa,’’ and she is found among the peasantry and 
the gentry, among revolutionists and ladies of the Court. 

The Turgenev period comprised about four decades of 
Russian life, the Forties to the Eighties, years of great re- 
forms (the emancipation of the peasants, e. g.) and upheay- 
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als, of hopes and disappointments, of turbulent currents and 
terroristic activities. Women played an especially signifi- 
cant part in the revolutionary movement. Beginning with 
the Sixties young men and women, for the most part of the 
upper classes, tried to expiate for the sins of their fathers 
and forefathers against the common people, by sacrificing 
everything for the peasants and championing their cause. 
The government punished severely these naive dreamers 
who abandoned their families and high connections, donned 
the peasant garb, and went to live among the peasants as 
nurses, midwives, peddlars, shopkeepers, and so forth. 
Long imprisonment and brutal treatment by the authorities 
embittered these originally peaceful friends of the people, 
and threw them in revolutionary violence and terror. They 
became convinced that no peaceful, educational or any other 
activity was possible as long as the despotic government 
stifled all initiative and free expression. Violence was em- 
ployed against violence, red terror in answer to white 
terror. It is difficult to realize how these frail aristocratic 
girls, so gentle and kindly in their private lives, could bring 
themselves to hurl bombs, to shoot and kill the oppressors 
of the people. Surely they were fanatics, surely they were 
saints in their utter unselfishness and unstinted giving of 
body and soul for what to them seemed the right eause. 

In 1881 the government hanged Sophie Perovsky, the 
twenty-six year old girl who had been in charge of the 
assassination of Alexander II. She was the daughter of the 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, a granddaughter of 
Minister Perovsky, and a member of the exclusive aristoc- 
racy, who had thrown her lot with the peasants, and paid 
with her young life for her beliefs. In 1905 the Woman 
Suffrace League in Russia circulated a cartoon presenting 
the body of Sophie Perovsky dangling from the gallows, 
with the inscription: ‘‘If woman is capable of mounting the 
scaffold, she is worthy of entering parliament.’’? The Rus- 
sian woman certainly gave her share on the altar of her 
country’s freedom. 

Whatever one may think of revolutionary activity and 
of revolutionists, one cannot deny the extraordinary spir- 
itual force which those women possessed. Let me call atten- 
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tion to one or two survivors of that wonderful generation. 
In 1924 Catherine Breshkovsky celebrated her eightieth 
birthday. About two-thirds of her life she has spent in 
penal servitude and exile, suffering indescribable privation 
and abuse in frozen Siberia. It was for the same old crime: 
young Catherine gave up her wealthy surroundings, her 
estates and mansions, gave up even her dearly loved hus- 
band and her only baby son, and went among the peasants 
to teach and enlighten them. Today this ‘‘Grandmother of 
the Russian Revolution’”’ is hale and undimmed, her only 
regret being that she has not been able to give more for her 
people. Or let me mention Vera Figner, whose seventieth 
birthday Russia celebrated in 1922. A highly cultivated 
noblewoman, graduate of a Swiss and a Russian college, : 
Vera gave her knowledge, her strength, her freedom, her 
very life, for the people’s cause. When her peaceful efforts 
had met with the unrelenting persecution of the authorities, 
she joined the terrorists, became one of their leaders and 
organizers, and remained at her perilous post after the 
arrest and execution of Sophie Perovsky and most of her 
other comrades, till her arrest in 1883. She was condemned | 
to die, but her sentence was commuted to life imprisonment 
in the Schliisselburg fortress, a living grave from which no 
one was expected to emerge. But the crest of the revolution 
reached even the grim walls of Schliisselburg: in 1906 a few 
of the survivors were released. Vera Figner, after twenty- 
three years of confinement in that house of death, came out 
unbroken and unembittered. Shortly after her release she © 
published a volume of poems which she had composed while 
in prison. They breathe no enmity, no hatred, they voice no 
complaint, no regret or chagrin, but dignified sweetness, 
calm determination, and boundless love for her comrades 
and the people. Recently she published her memoirs, an 
extraordinary human document and an inestimable record 
of the revolutionary movement during the reign of Alex- 
ander II and following his assassination. 

Space does not permit me to enumerate, let alone to dis- 
cuss, the legions of young Russian women martyrs whose 
names are inscribed in the annals of the liberation move- 
ment. And I can merely mention such great personalities 
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as Sophie Kovalevsky, Professor of mathematics at the 
University of Stockholm, or as Marie Bashkirtsev whose 
Diary remains a throbbing human expression for all ages 
and climes. 

The Eighties were a drab and dreary decade in Russian 
life. Society was weary of upheavals and executions, and 
it sank into apathy, petty deeds, small ideas, gossip, drink- 
ing, gambling, or whining and whimpering. When we read 
the stories and plays of Chekhov, the masterful portrayer 
of that period, we find only one ray of hope in that gloomy 
life—Russia’s women. Chekhov, like Turgenev, depicts his 
women as superior to the men. Amidst filth, stupidity, 
commonplaceness, and vulgarity, his woman stands up pure 
and noble, a dreamer of beauty and goodness. What if 
Chekhov’s ‘‘sea-gull,’’ ‘‘three sisters,’’ ‘‘Sonya,’’ and 
others, are crudely disenchanted and are trampled down by 
reality—they have dreamed, have seen visions of a finer and 
nobler life, have beautified the drabness of sordid actuality! 

Chekhov was the autumnal smile of his land, tolling the 
requiem of the ‘‘ Cherry orchard’’—patriarchal Russia. He 
was followed by Maxim Gorky, the harbinger of a new 
epoch. The birth of this new Russia is powerfully told by 
him in his best known novel—Mother. There you see the 
old woman of the masses, toiling from her early childhood, 
knowing no kindness or caress, only blows, blows, blows. 
Her husband beats her systematically, when drunk and in 
the rare moments of sobriety. Even on his death bed his 
‘only message for his silent, submissive wife is an oath. 
Such is the woman—can one expect anything big or even 
human from this humble amorphous creature? But her son, 
Pavel, grows up, and he brings home fellow workers and 
‘‘forbidden’’ literature. They discuss problems, existing 
conditions, the need of struggle for a better life. For a long 
time the Mother fails to grasp the meaning of this talk— 
she is so stultified and crushed, mentally and physically. 
But gradually the truth dawns on her. She realizes that life 
is not necessarily misery, pain, and blows, but that man 
makes life what he wills it to be. When her son is arrested 
and imprisoned, Mother takes his place. She addresses a 
crowd in simple, poetic, peasant words, defying the police 
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who apprehend her. The policemen beat her, swear at her, 
try to silence her, but bleeding and choking she manages to 
ery out to the people: ‘‘ They will not drown truth in blood!’’ 

It was the awakening of intelligence and consciousness 
among the common people, which brought about the revolu- 
tion of 1917. Since then Russian women have borne a bur- 
den whose heaviness can hardly be appreciated by those 
who live in a country such as ours. Foreign and civil wars, 
blockade, famine, pestilence, epidemics, blood and death 
stalking across the wide plains of Russia. Woman has re- 
ceived equal rights, of course, and.one finds her at the front 
and in the hospital, in the factory and in the Soviet, in the 
school and in the government office. Women hold high and 
responsible posts, and one may cite Alexandra Kollontay, 
Soviet envoy to Norway, probably the only woman diplo- 
matist in the world. 

The best book of fiction on post-revolutionary Russia is 
A Week, by a young writer, Libedinsky, who enables us to 
catch a glimpse of the inner workings in the minds of the 
average Bolsheviki. Libedinsky shows us not the prominent 
leaders at the capital or at the front, but the less spectacular 
rank and file Communists in a small backwoods town, in 
their daily tasks and collisions. It is a truthful picture of 
a new life in the making. The Communists are revealed 
to us neither as angels nor as devils, but as genuine human 
flesh and blood individuals, some of them attractive and 
others decidedly repulsive. Libedinsky’s women are wun- 
forgettable portraits. One easily understands the feelings 
of the counter-revolutionary Madame Senator, with her 
venomous hatred for the rabble which has deprived her of 
luxury, power, and sense of superiority. One is more in- 
terested, however, in the new woman, Anyuta, the Bolshe- 
vik emissary, who though fanatically devoted to her cause 
is not unaware of the shortcomings of certain comrades 
and leaders. Graphically she describes a railroad station 
crowded with filthy and hungry men, women, and children, 
wallowing on the floor for weeks, in the hope of boarding 
a train eventually. Her tone waxes indignant and bitter, 
when she speaks of a squeamish commissar eating pastries 
at that station, and carefully stepping across the dirty 
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bodies, afraid of soiling his patent leather boots. This girl 
works and dies for the people, in the name of an ideal, but 
she does not overlook the presence of selfishness and brutal- 
ity in her own ranks. Her body, mutilated by a counter rev- 
olutionary band, converts to the cause the little, frail Lisa, 
the school teacher who has tried to keep out of politics, but 
whom conditions of blood and iron force to take sides in the 
conflict between the Haves and Have-nots. The school 
teacher Lisa is the greatest pledge for Russia’s future. No 
longer an aristocrat, an idealist noblewoman burning with 
remorse, but a child of the people herself, she need not con- 
descend to them. She is one of them, and she brings them 
that which they need more sorely than anything on earth— 
light. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Wy Ae and revolution have drained heavily Russia’s 
creative forces. As we have seen in some of the ore-, 
ceding chapters, the intellectually and artistically endowed 
elements have shown less resistance and resilience than 
the ordinary citizens, hence the death rate among the 
former has exceeded that of the latter six or seven times 
in the years of intermittent warfare, famine, epidemics, 
years of terrific physical and mental strain. To the number 
of the dead one should add the considerable group of 
scholars and artists who live abroad as voluntary or en- 
forced exiles, and whose activity, even at its best, con- 
tributes very little to Russian life. 

Those of the survivors—not necessarily the fittest—who 
stayed at home have faced enormous difficulties, both as 
regards material hardships and numerical weakness in 
shouldering the burden, and in respect to adapting them- 
selves to the new moods and demands. Material privations, 
especially during the first three years of the Soviet régime, 
snuffed out the lives of many brilliant men, whose organ- 
isms could not cope with cold, hunger, and enforced. physical 
labor. Owing to the blockade and to the virtual standstill 
of the home industry, there was a dearth of apparatus, of 
ink and paper, a lack of heating and lighting accommoda- 
tions, and of similar elementary prerequisites for creative 
activity. One recalls the plight of the composer Glazunoy, 
whose cry for music paper was transmitted to the western 
world through H. G. Wells. Only last year did Professor S. 
Oldenburg, Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, express his thanks to a group of American friends 
who donated fifty tons of printing paper to that institution. 
Celebrated writers found themselves compelled, in the ab- 
sence of the printed page, to recite their works at literary 
soirées before audiences hungry not for bread alone. A 
more taxing hardship was the lack of time. Too few in 
number for supplying adequately the demand for knowl- 
edge manifested by New Russia, the intellectuals were 
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called upon to give without stint their time and their mental 
possessions. Biologists and historians, economists and 
poets, philosophers and painters, critics and composers, had 
to drag themselves from auditorium to auditorium, most 
often on foot for long distances, to respond to the greed 
of the erstwhile submerged nine-tenths. No wonder that the 
late Academician Timiryazev, Professor M. N. Pokrovsky, 
and other leaders of intellectual Russia, have sounded the 
alarming note that the excessive pedagogic activity of the 
nation’s great minds precluded creative work on their part. 

But perhaps most difficult of all has been for the intel- 
lectuals the task of adjusting themselves to the new social 
psychology. For the revolution has meant not a partial 
change of certain economic and political phases, but a com- 
plete subversion of the social structure, a violent shifting 
and transposing of class relations and class priority, a thor- 
ough transvaluation of national and human values. The 
revolution affected every field of endeavor. The notion that 
the arts and sciences, even the church, may and should re- 
main ‘‘above the battle,’’ aloof and self-sufficient, has 
proved largely illusory in the face of the Russian upheaval. 
Neither the arts nor the sciences nor the church could re- 
main stationary, when the pendulum of life had swung 
about a-hundred and eighty degrees in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


I 


It is in the light of these difficulties that one should ap- 
proach Russia’s intellectual and artistic life’ within the last 
seven or eight years, for only then may one gauge correctly 
whatever achievements and results there are to be observed. 
Only then may one appreciate, for example, the investiga- 
tions and discoveries in various branches of science accom- 
plished by Russian scholars within this trying period. Here, 
as in other fields, it is too early to draw conclusions or sum 
up results; it may be of more importance to note the new 
spirit in which this work is carried on, namely the synthetic 
spirit, the effort at combining theory and practice on the 
a me and all sciences and humanities, on the other 

and, 
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Most of the academic laboratories in Russia are 
endeavoring to lend science the greatest applicability pos- 
sible, and alongside of such ‘‘pure’’ investigations as that 
of the structure of the atom, these laboratories bring forth 
such discoveries as the method for transmitting simultan- 
eously several telephone conversations or telegrams on one 
and the same wire by applying wireless methods to wires. 
A close alliance between science and practical technique is 
seen in the laboratories of such institutions as the Optic 
Institute, the Roentgenologic, the Radiotechnic, the State 
Chemical, the State Technical and similar Institutes. 

At the same time one observes an effort to prevent the 
material sciences from becoming exclusively dominant. 
Science is for man and not man for science. As Academician 
Oldenburg points out, such important disciplines as mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology, are valuable as 
methods for investigation, as means, but without the sup- 
port of the humanities they lead to no goal. In this respect 
a good beginning has been made through the establishment 
at Moscow of the Institute of Scientific Methodology, for 
the purpose of comparing and combining the methods of 
individual sciences. There specialists of all fields, from 
biologists and physicists to economists and statisticians, 
meet regularly for a joint discussion of current national 
problems, trying to coordinate their practical and theoretic 
experiences into an organized Science. This new scientific 
spirit, or rather, this old desideratum for the first time 
translated into actuality, is truly a sign of the time, a prod- 
uct of the proletarian revolution. Since November, 1917, 
productive labor has become the chief criterion of value, 
subordinating all abstractions to the concrete service of 
man. Again, the principle of collective endeavor has evi- 
dently penetrated all fields of activity, prompting even the 
exclusive castes of scientists and experts to seek mutual 
communion and cooperation. 

Here naturally arises the question as to the attitude of 
the Soviet authorities toward scientific work and education 
in general. This attitude is dual—proletarian and catholic. 
Under a regime which is avowedly dictatorial one would 
hardly expect academic freedom in the broad sense of the 
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word. The Communists, an insignificant minority, less than 
one per cent. of the population, are frankly resolved to 
stamp their principles on the national life, at least in theory, 
particularly on the minds of the growing generation. Their 
attempts in this direction have shown perhaps more fear 
than perspicacity, a state of mind easily comprehensible 
in view of the isolation and universal hostility which the 
Communists have had to encounter. One can understand 
their indefatigable efforts at winning the children of Russia, 
both by means of affording them attractive surroundings 
and amusements, and by instilling socialistic ideas into 
their malleable minds. One can also understand their 
energy in encouraging education among workmen, in 
showering upon them cultural favors and privileges at the 
expense of the non labor element. The ‘‘ Rabfaes,’’ day and 
evening schools where young workers delegated by shops 
or organizations are prepared for higher institutions of 
learning, have become a powerful factor in public life. 
Three years (four years for evening classes) of intensive 
and selective study prepare the Rabfacovets to enter the 
collegian ranks of prospective specialists in all important 
professions, thus emancipating Russia from ‘‘bourgeois’’ 
experts in civilian life, in the same way as Trotsky’s ‘‘ Kour- 
sants’’ are replacing the bourgeois officers in the army. 
From the sixteen thousand applicants for entrance into the 
Petrograd colleges in the fall of 1924, seven thousand five 
hundred were accepted, and nearly all of them are of a pro- 
letarian status, that is, workmen or children of productive 
workmen. 

The task of weeding out undesirables has been applied 
by the Communists not only to the student body but also to 
the faculty. Within the last three years a considerable 
group of scholars was forcibly exiled from Russia, because 
of their nonconformist views. This, too, one can under- 
stand, but one can hardly forgive. Fear usually comes from 
weakness, and the Bolshevik policy of persecuting their op- 
ponents, of stifling diverging voices in the press and on the 
platform, demonstrates their lack of self-reliance and of 
conviction in the soundness of their outlook. When I ex- 
postulated with a prominent Soviet teacher on this point, 
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protesting against the extravagant dissipation of the 
nation’s brains through enforced silence and exile, I was 
told that in a period of transition and isolation one cannot 
afford the luxury of difference of opinion. Then he inquired 
whether an American university would employ Bill Hey- 
wood or W. Z. Foster or any other open adversary of the 
existing order of things. 

So much for the narrowly proletarian attitude of the 
ruling group, dictated by fear of rival ideas. On the other 
hand one must admit that in face of terriffic odds and in 
spite of national calamities and financial difficulties, the 
’ Soviet authorities have developed a cultural activity of a 
startling magnitude. It would be difficult to detect any 
specially Communistic motive about the governmental en- 
couragement of various scientific expeditions biologie, 
archaeologic, historic, geographic, geologic, and others, 
which have taken place within the last few years, some of 
them with excellent results. The study of the country, of 
its natural resources and atmospheric conditions, of its 
antiquity and folklore, is carried on with unprecedented 
energy. The achievements of the numerous expeditions 
(notably to Spitzbergen, Novaya Zemlya, and Kola) and 
excavations have been both of a purely scientific nature and 
of an immediately practical value. To the latter variety 
belongs the work of Professor Lazarev’s commission on 
the ‘‘magnetic anomaly’’ in the province of Kursk, or to 
cite another example, the experimental activity of the re- 
cently established Meadow Institute. Under the leadership 
of its director, Professor Dmitriyev, about one hundred 
million acres of marshy land are being reclaimed in Euro- 
pean Russia alone, chiefly for fodder. It is interesting to 
note that the government helps the grass growers by a 
yearly subsidy of one million and a half in gold rubles for 
amelioration purposes, besides a loan subsidy of three and 
a half million rubles advanced to them last year. Under the 
old régime, the Ministry of Agriculture had spent for the 
same purpose altogether about five million rubles during the 
thirty-two years of its existence (1885-1917). 

One may also note in passing that while at the early 
stage of the Soviet régime the intellectuals were inade- 
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quately treated and even mistreated, their present condi- 
tions are as good as one could expect under the circum- 
stances. As an illustration I may mention the CKUBU, a 
state commission for the maintenance of scholars. At 
present this commission gives full material support to more 
than seven thousand highly qualified scientists and artists, 
permitting them to live and create without anxiety about 
their personal or family well-being, and with no obligation 
to their patron. The CKUBU is also in charge of a number 
of luxurious sanatoria formed in the magnificent summer 
resorts and palaces of the expropriated Romanovs and 
nobility. Here intellectual workers find a rest from their 
labors in healthful surroundings, and in communion with 
colleagues of a wide range. 

The educational policy of the Commissariat of Public 
Instruction has a definite tendency to combine theory with 
practice. From the kindergarten to the highest institution 
of learning the pupils are taught to give immediate applica- 
tion to the knowledge they are acquiring. Experimentation 
is used not only in strictly scientific subjects, but also in 
such semi-sciences as sociology, political economy, or psy- 
chology. The pupils are also trained in developing self- 
efficiency and independence, through taking an active part 
in the management and upkeep of their schools; not only 
do they perform most of the physical work in and around 
the school, but they are given a representative place in the 
pedagogic council. 

There are at present about seventy experimental schools 
in cities, villages, and factories, where prominent educators 
are carrying on tests and investigations periodically re- 
ported and discussed at national conferences. Although, 
owing to lack of funds, there has been a slump in the 
numerical growth of schools, compared with the feverish 
growth soon after the revolution, one must admit that in 
quality and intensity education in Russia has advanced per- 
ceptibly. At all events illiteracy has greatly diminished 
both among children and adults. I have before me an im- 
posing array of data about higher educational institutions 
in Russia, universities, research academies, pedagogic, 
social economic, technical industrial, and agricultural col- 
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leges, institutes for the arts, museums, depositaries, to- 
gether with the number of their students and faculties, and 
the names of their heads and deans. Space does not permit 
a description of the work performed in these institutions, 
and besides, it is too early to draw conclusions. One gains 
the general impression that both the faculty and the student 
body are more practical, efficient, and perhaps prosaic than 
the easy going and verbose intelligentsia of pre-revolu- 
tionary days. 

As to political tendencies in the schools, it is evident 
that the Soviet authorities are endeavoring to dictate them, 
in the same way as the old government had tried to do it. 
One may venture to presume that in either case the success 
of such an effort is dubious: knowledge eschews labels and 
resents coercion. The more dictatorial and repressive was 
the educational policy of the tsars, the more revolutionary 
became the school youth; this experience bears a significant 
augury for the future of the Soviet policy. A characteristic 
mixture of politics and education may be found in such an 
institution as the University of Toilers from the East, 
founded in 1921. Among its students of both sexes are rep- 
resented native Russian Orientals, and a variety of 
Asiatics and Africans, from Persians and Koreans to 
Javanese and Algerians, whose Muscovite instruction may 
well arouse uneasiness at Downing Street and at the Quai 
d’Orsay. 


II 


The difficulty of a summarizing survey, such as the 
present one, becomes particularly manifest when we ap- 
proach the field of creative art. For art, more than any 
other activity of the human mind, requires a long time be- 
fore it may be sufficiently crystallized to permit ripe judg- 
ment. The last ten years were years of intermittent war- 
fare for Russia, and while during the earlier part of this 
period the muses remained practically silent, they have pro- 
duced such a bewildering din since the November revolu- 
tion as to defy analysis and discrimination between the 
ephemeral and that which is destined to stay. The arts 
mirrored life in several respects, one of these being the fact 
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that in November, 1917, they began by vying with one 
another in extremism, but this wave eventually subsided, 
and today moderation prevails, just as it does in other 
fields of Soviet life. One other thing is patent: the arts 
have failed thus far in their attempts to create an adequate 
expression of the revolution; it is obviously too early for 
such an expression. The attempts have been many and 
arduous—in music, painting, sculpture, architecture, in the 
ballet and the dramatic stage, in poetry and prose. With 
the exception of Alexander Blok’s poem, The Twelve, these 
efforts have given, at their best, but fragmentary reflections 
of the gigantic upheaval. 

In music, for instance, there have been composed num- 
erous brilliant trifles, such as Kirillov’s soldier and worker 
songs, but nothing monumental which might fit the moment, 
not even a hymn—they are still compelled to sing the dry 
and drab ‘‘Internationale’’ on every public occasion. Of 
the three big Russian composers living abroad, Rach+ 
maninov, Stravinsky, and Prokofyev, perhaps only the last 
one might be in a position to find the right note for the 
complex reality of his land, had he not left Moscow for the 
ease of New York and western European capitals. Among 
those who have stayed in Russia, Glazunov, aside from his 
pedagogic activity as director of the state conservatory of 
music, dwells in an ivory tower, indifferent to the sounds of 
the street. To the same group of aesthetic contemplators 
belong most of the older musicians—Medtner, for instance. 
The ‘‘revolutionary’’ composers, Krein, Alexandrov, Lurie, 
Gnesin, Pavlov, and a few others, still belong to the young 
promising ones, to the disciples, however extreme and 
heterodox, of Rimsky Korsakov, or, at best, of Seryabin. 
We may understand the composer Sabaneyev, when he 
suggests that the heroic works of Beethoven, and even the 
oratorios of Bach and Handel, are more suitable for the 
present moment in Russia than the revolutionary music 
made to order. 

More active and effectual have been the graphic and 
plastic arts. The older artists were temporarily stunned 
by the revolution, and their most valuable work in recent 
years has been not along creative lines, but in the field of 
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preserving and reconstructing the treasures of the past. 
Excellent work has been done in reorganizing art museums 
(whose collections were enriched through the nationaliza- 
tion of private galleries), in renovating and restoring his- 
torical buildings and monuments, in directing expeditions 
and excavations. Invaluable treasures have been dis- 
covered, among them a Titian, a self portrait by Cara- 
vaggio, and a considerable number of frescoes and icons 
by Russian painters of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, which had been in most cases daubed 
over by modern vandals. Of late these artists have shown 
signs of resurrection in their creative activity, exhibiting 
with a marked success under the old name of ‘‘The World 
of Art.’’ They are, however, the last Mohicans of the Im- 
pressionistic school in its various ramifications, and their 
work usually bears an epigonous stamp. 

' The predominant influences in Russian art today are, 
broadly speaking, post-Impressionistic. Cubism, Futurism, 
and numerous varieties of Expressionism, with their sub- 
versive tendencies and sweeping denial of tradition and 
convention, have been both a prediction and an echo of 
Bolshevism in art. The naughty boys of pre-revolutionary 
days became the pillars of society after November, 1917. 
They took charge of organizing pageants and processions, 
of erecting monuments and public buildings, of preparing 
revolutionary placards and propaganda trains. The shriek. 
ing colors and startling lines appealed for awhile to the 
revolutionary masses, but the inherent sense for proportion 
soon began to manifest itself among the common people, 
and a reaction set in against gaudiness, exaggeration, and 
distortion. Extremism is no longer in vogue merely be- 

cause it is extreme—in life as well as in art. 
~ Jn Russia art has always responded to the pulse of life, 
but now more than ever does it endeavor to present the 
quintessence of reality, however remote from external veri- 
similitude this presentation may appear. A striking illus- 
tration of this phenomenon may be found in the work of the 
Constructivists, who have seceded from all Expressionist 
groups because of the latter’s alleged detachment from life. 
Every society has its tone giver—its aristocracy; in Russia 
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the industrial proletariat has been the tone-giving aristoc- 
racy since the revolution. The Constructivists are attempt- 
ing a synthesis between art and industry, or rather an 
interpermeation of the two elements, carrying out the 
dreams of William Morris and Walter Crane. They are 
responding to the voice of time, in championing collective 
production of art along the lines suggested by modern in- 
dustry in its buildings and machinery. The Constructivists 
are particularly active in architectural plans, such as Tat- 
lin’s design for the Third Internationale, where they find 
a broad field for the expression of complex modernity, with 
its cosmie swing, its intellectualism and materialism, its 
mechanical rhythm and its massiveness. Constructivist 
ideas have been employed with a measure of success also in 
staging modern plays. 

This brings us to the theatre, the art which has been 
most active during these years, despite material difficulties 
and national calamities. The theatre serves as an arena for 
other arts, for literature, painting, architecture, music, and 
dancing. The theatre also serves as a gigantic megaphone 
in the hands of the government for propaganda purposes, 
political as well as educational generally, like the dissemina- 
tion of ideas about popular hygiene, epidemics, agriculture, 
and so forth. It appears that before the inauguration of 
the New Economie Policy (NEP), in 1921, the theatre fared 
much better in many respects. During the era of Military 
Communism, as the first period of the revolution is now 
ealled, when all theatres were nationalized and thrown open 
to the public with no admission charge, Russia was probably 
the most ‘‘theatrical’**country on the globe. In the year 
1920 there were 428,000 persons registered as belonging to 
theatrical professions, the houses were full, every workman 
had an opportunity to see on the average seven shows in a 
month, the passion for drama spread to every suburb and 
country town, to every club house and army regiment, and 
a jest was in vogue to the effect that before leng Russia 
would be inhabited by actors alone, with no spectators to 
enjoy them. The repertoire was on the whole of a high 
quality. There was no room for either cheap melodrama 
and salacious farees, or for raw propaganda. Even such 
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propaganda places as the Theatre of the Revolution or the 
Terevsat (theatre of revolutionary satire) were forced to 
eschew soap box stuff, and to prefer Martinet and Toller 
and Jack London (dramatized) to homemade revolutionary 
concoctions. The plays by Lunacharsky, Commissar of 
Education, though included in the propaganda repertoire, 
are based for the most part on foreign historical events, 
and are intended for an exacting audience. Such is the 
Russian audience—exacting, serious, reverent. Leaders of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, fastidious as they are, have stated 
that never before the revolution could they boast of such 
attentive, responsive, and stimulating audiences as those 
composed of red soldiers and shabby workmen. This ex- 
plains the unrivalled popularity on the Russian stage of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliére, Schiller, Gogol, Mérimée 
(Jackerie), Gorky, Shaw, Schnitzler, and of similar artists 
who did not intend to be popular or revolutionary. A close 
observer tells us that during those years Wagner and 
Seryabin were as customary at Russian popular concerts 
as the foxtrot at western European restaurants. 

Under the New Economic Policy, the majority of the 
theatres have been emancipated from the government’s 
supervision and support, and are becoming almost normal. 
Admission prices have made shows inaccessible to the 
masses, and the houses are now only twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. full, the audiences being better dressed and fed 
than those under the Communistic régime. Now that the 
box receipts again exercise an influence upon the repertoire, 
one witnesses the return of Jachrymose melodrama and 
chorus girl revues. Yet in spite of these inevitable features 
of ‘‘normalcy’’ the Russian stage continues to be more alive 
and progressive than in other countries. Surely nowhere 
else can one find as much experimentation as in impover- 
ished Russia. Even the old Moscow Art Theatre has four 
‘“Studios,’’ in which new methods are being constantly tried 
out in dramatic productions and operas. Tairov returned to 
the Kamerny Theatre, after a successful tour abroad, still 
convinced in the necessity of making the theatre more the- 
atrical, conventional, unreal. The boldest experimenter of 
all has been Meyerhold, who has gone through practically 
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all stages in the development of the modern theatre, and 
who will probably never arrive or acquiesce at any stage. 
In Meyerhold’s theatre, and in those influenced by his cease- 
less quests, one can see an effort to find the proper voice 
for the expression of our turbulent mechanical age. To 
them the form of presentation matters more than the con- 
tents of the play, and they apply cubistic, futuristic, and 
constructivist methods alike to Georg Kaiser’s Gaz, and to 
Gogol’s Revizor, to Synge’s Irish Playboy and to Dumas’ 
Monte Cristo, to Verhaeren’s L’aube and to Volkenstein’s 
Mr. Webb’s Experiment, to Shaw’s Heartbreak House and 
Saint Joan and to Claudel’s Tiara, to Toller’s Masse 
Mensch and to Hiawatha or the Nutcracker given at the 
Children’s Theatre. One is forced to admit that the stage 
has leaped ahead of the drama, that the playwright has not 
kept up with the stage director, mechanician, scenery 
painter, and costume designer, in the race with the tempo of 
life. The revolution has created a new theatre, but as yet no 
new literature for it. 

The word is a most conservative medium of expression, 
both as to form and contents. The Russian revolution has 
as yet found no adequate voice in literature. The pre- 
revolutionary writers were creating under the sign of ‘‘on 
the eve,’’ criticising the existing order, and vaguely antici- 
pating the great change; when this change came, they were 
struck speechless. The writers of Gorky’s circle—Gorky 
himself, Bunin, Kuprin, Zaytsev, Shmelev, have produced 
in recent years little beyond reminiscences and reveries. 
Of the Symbolists, Alexander Blok in his Twelve is the 
only poet to have succeeded in expressing the essence of the 
November revolution. Both the friends and the enemies of 
the revolution have acclaimed this poem, and it is likely 
that the author himself was unable to decide whether he 
sympathized or not with what he so powerfully described. 
The poem is, indeed, a miracle, in that Blok, though a con- 
temporary, has grasped objectively the significance of the 
moment, and has seen both its brutal and redeeming fea- 
tures, its sins and atonements. It ends in portraying 
Christ, in a wreath of white roses, leading through wind and 
storm the twelve children of red chaos. Nothing of equai 
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importance has been produced in Russia during these years. 
Vikenty Veresayev, a writer of the realistic school, who has 
lived through the revolution in the south of Russia, and 
who is leading at present an active life in Moscow, has com- 
pleted a novel under the title Impasse. It is an analytic 
appraisal of the experiences of the intelligentsia during 
those fateful years. While the theme is limited, it is of great 
importance, and no one can cope with it better than Vere- 
sayev, who has no rival in the understanding and portrayal 
of the contemporary intelligentsia. Another book dealing 
with the revolution is. Alexey Tolstoy’s A Pilgrimage 
through Sorrows (English title: The Road to Calvary). 
The author, by his views and literary activity, belongs both 
to the past and the present, and this duality is evident in 
the novel too. The first part gives an excellent picture of 
pre-war Russia, of a moribund society with jaded tastes 
and perverse notions, wallowing in superficial prosperity, 
and seeking diversion in decadent art and mystic fads. 
Against this background, Russia’s past, Count Tolstoy at- 
tempts to paint Russia in war and revolution, and in this 
part he fails as utterly as he succeeds in the earlier part. 
He lacks perspective, for one thing. Even his great name- 
sake was in a position to describe War and Peace only some 
seventy years after the events described had taken place. 
And to gauge the present, Alexey Tolstoy, a robust artist 
though he is, lacks the intuitive force of Alexander Blok. 
As to the host of new writers produced by the revolution, 
or matured by it, not one of them has given an adequate ex- 
pression of the upheaval. Zamyatin, Pilnyak, Nikitin, Vse- 
volod Ivanov, Lidin, Libedinsky, and a number of other first 
and second rate’ writers of fiction, have recorded regional 
impressions of the war, the revolution, the intervention, 
the famine. But these are episodes related fragmentarily, 
one might say anecdotally, when one thinks of their pro- 
portional value in relation to the revolution. Let us not 
seek the impossible or miraculous: Bloks are unique and ex- 
ceptional. The new writers reflect the revolution rather 
indirectly, in substance and in form. In place of deep 
searchings of the heart, of psychologic analysis, of grave 
introspection, of implicit messages—traits which dis- 
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tinguish Russian literature, the present-day writers are 
mostly concerned with action rather than with reflection, 
with story telling for its own sake rather than with under- 
lying motives and philosophic suggestions. Old Russia and 
its literature abounded in Hamlets, today Russia is Quixotic. 
to borrow Turgenev’s classification. Russian life is full of 
movement, events, changes, catastrophes; it is, in a word, 
dramatic, and so must be its literature. The ‘‘Serapion 
Brothers,’’ a group of young authors, are characteristic of 
the moment, in that both their personal lives and composi- 
tions are peppered with adventures and unique experiences. 
This reaction against psychology and introspection is a sign 
of the time; its extreme forms, however, are wearing off, as 
we have noted in other cases. In music, in painting, in litera- 
ture, the first impulse immediately after the revolution was 
to smash the old tables, to turn everything topsy-turvy. 
Then came the gradual cooling off of subversive passion, 
and moderation set in. The desire to revolutionize every- 
thing affected all media and forms of expression, including 
language. As a result the style of the new literature differs 
perceptibly from the style of even the most recent pre- 
revolutionary writers. In certain respects the present-day 
Russian prose is superior to the former: it is more exact 
and precise, more colorful, free from hackneyed images and 
trite similes, and more rhythmic, attaining at times, as in 
the prose of Boris Pilnyak, the inner music of vers libre. 
On the other hand the new prose is too precious, affected, 
reverting in some cases to the mannerisms of the eighteenth 
century. It has been, in the main, influenced by modern 
Russian poetry, especially by its Futuristic current. 
Russian Futurism came into existence about 1908, almost 
at the same time as the western European movement inaug- 
urated by Signor Marinetti. It was the product of an over- 
sated urban civilization, blatant and tawdry, feeding on 
scandal and notoriety, and appealing to a limited circle of 
faddists. In November, 1917, the Futurist poets shared the 
triumph of all extremists, and became caliphs for an hour. 
Their most talented leader, young Mayakovsky, acted for a 
time as the official singer of the revolution, his poems and 
plays receiving generous recognition on the part of the 
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authorities, until he was removed from the pedestal by the 
grumbling rank and file proletarians who failed to under- 
stand his art. The one definite contribution of Futuristic 
poetry is a linguistic one. It has created a large number of 
neologisms, has demonstrated the limitless pliability of the 
Russian language, and has greatly influenced the contem- 
porary styles in prose and poetry, even that of their oppon- 
ents, whose name is legion. The number of Russian schcols 
of poetry is bewildering. At Moscow Poetry Soirées during 
the dearth of printing facilities, when oral recitation took 
the place of the printed page, there would meet representa- 
tives of some twenty. schools, among them the neo-Classi- 
cists, neo-Realists, neo-Romanticists, Symbolists, Acmeists 
neo-Futurists, Centrofuguists, Imagists, Expressionists, 
Nichevoki (literally, Nothingists), Eclectics, and Prole- 
tarian poets. These last, though few in number and a bit 
timid, are perhaps the most vital element in the revolution- 
ized Russian literature. In the first place, they actually be- 
long to the working class, and are in no need of protesting 
their loyalty to the horny toiler, as many of the converted 
poets have to do. In the second place, the proletarian poets 
have been producing forceful verse, dealing with their 
immediate surroundings, with the factory, the revolving 
wheels, the whirring machinery, the molten metal, and simi- 
lar actualities, not in an abstract and sentimental manner, 
but concretely and robustly. Such of their men as Sadofyev, 
Gastev, Kirillov, Gerasimov, Kazin, have come to stay, both 
as individual artists and as a group, and incidentally they 
have won the recognition of the dean of Russia’s poets, 
Valery Bryusov (died in 1925). They, indeed, express unas- 
sumingly the new Russia. 

This survey is neither exhaustive nor minutely correct. 
I have omitted mentioning, for instance, the excellent oppor- 
tunities opened for investigators by the state and private 
archives which have become accessible for the first time, 
yielding invaluable documents in the field of history, inter- 
national polities, literature, and so forth. On the other 
hand, some of the facts and figures I have cited may present 
too rosy a picture of the conditions. Statistics seldom tell 
the whole story, overlooking shadows and caverns, and dis- 
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playing formidable figures which may possess a value on 
paper only. To say that all is well in Russia, is to show 
gullibility or an inclination to let the wish father the 
thought. What appears to be the truth is that despite mate- 
rial privation and political narrowness and oppression, 
intellectual and artistic activity has never ceased in Russia, 
and that in some respects this activity is livelier and more 
fruitful than under the tsars. The revolution has changed 
the tone and tempo of life, has brought to the fore a new 
aristocracy which stamps its tastes and demands on public 
affairs, has developed a new social psychology, a new table 
of values in art and thought and human relations. These 
changes may not appeal to many persons, indeed they may 
be revolting to the average man brought up on traditional 
standards and codes. But it would be wrong to assume that 
the new order precludes or discourages creative work. 
From the preceding pages it may be seen what a seething 
activity there has been going on in every phase of Russia’s 
intellectual and artistic life. And if to the outsider this 
activity appears chaotic, one may believe with the philoso- 
pher that out of the chaos a star will be born. 

1 As to the spiritual, religious aspect, one must note the laudable endeavors 
of many prominent clergymen to cleanse the Augean stables of the church. 
From the eighteenth century to the revolution of 1917, the Russian church 
played the ignoble part of the government’s lackey, sanctioning the latter’s 
oppressive policy against the masses and the various races and creeds of the 
empire, and trying to hold the people in a state of darkness and superstition. 
The new currents within the church at present bear the promise of a revival 
and rejuvenation of its spiritual guidance. In fact there are numerous indi- 
cations of the growing strength and popularity of the new church, despite, 
or perhaps because of the atheistic propaganda of the Bolsheviki, whose tact- 
less aggressiveness has often tended to intensify the religiosity of the masses. 


Recent declarations by Soviet leaders admit such consequences, and advocate 
more tolerance and respect toward popular beliefs and customs, 
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2 ieee Pa is like a mountain. Proximity prevents one 
from visualizing his magnitude, multiformity, and 
many-sideness. The fifteen years that have elapsed since 
his death (in 1910) cannot provide us with a perspective 
sufficiently clear for gauging the full value of Tolstoy the 
novelist, the dramatist, the critic, the essayist, the peda- 
gogue, the ethical teacher, the philosopher, and most impor- 
tant of all—Tolstoy the man. Fortunately, our task of 
tracing the long and tortuous path traversed by the great 
Russian in his interminable quest, is facilitated by Tol- 
stoy’s writings. As though conscious of belonging to the 
world and humanity, he had recorded his inner experiences 
from the days of his early childhood to the last hours of his 
earthly life, both in his diaries and in his stories, novels, 
and plays, in which the central character is invariably the 
author himself. Thus we possess a remarkable record of 
practically all the eighty-two years of Tolstoy’s life, a 
record ‘unique in its truthfulness, universal appeal, and 
artistic significance. 

On the surface, Tolstoy’s life presents two sharply 
divided stages. Until about 1880 he appeared quite ‘‘nor- 
mal’’—a titled aristocrat, a successful novelist, a happy 
father and husband, with the regular past of a Russian 
nobleman, replete with the experiences of the gilded youth, 
and crowned witha brief but brilliant military career. Then 
—‘suddenly’’—at the age of fifty Tolstoy repented, re- 
nounced all he had cherished and upheld, and turned mor- 
alist and preacher. A careful study of Tolstoy’s life and 
work reveals the absence of any sudden break in his inner 
consciousness, but suggests a continuous. evolutionary 
process, in which the seeming changes and metamorphoses 
are merely signs of growth. Such a study shows us that 
even at the age of fifteen the young Count, apparently 
normal and comme il faut, was infected with the germ of 
restless inquiry and discontent with his environment, for 
in place of the conventional cross he wore around his neck 
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a medallion with the portrait of Rousseau. Similarly, as a 
university student, regarded by his classmates as a haughty 
aristocrat and a snob, young Leo was engaged in writing an 
essay on ‘‘The Aims of Philosophy,’’ in which the budding 
seeker defined philosophy as the science of life. We have 
an excellent record of his formative age in that first work 
of his to be published, the trilogy Childhood, Boyhood, 
Youth, where the psychology of the precocious rebel is de- 
picted with the simplicity of a genius, and where the inter- 
est of the little Count in the lowly and submerged is mani- 
fested with a significant intensity. Dissatisfied with his 
social surroundings, vexed with himself for leading a life 
of idleness and debauch, Tolstoy becomes a voluntary exile 
to the wild Caucasus, where for the first time he learns to 
know the common people in their natural atmosphere. The 
story written at that period, The Cossacks, presents an 
adumbration of Tolstoy’s ultimate doctrine. What is hap- 
piness? he asks, and answers that true, unconditional hap- 
piness can be attained only through love for others. Soon 
he finds another opportunity for coming in contact with 
the people—on Crimea’s battle-fields, where as an active 
and valiant participant he observes the grey mass of 
soldiers as they live and die submissively and humbly, 
ignorant of the Why and Wherefore of their life and of 
their death. In the gripping description of that war, 
Sebastopol Tales, Tolstoy informs us that the hero of his 
story whom he loves dearly and seeks unceasingly, is Truth. 
It becomes apparent thus that from his earliest conscious- 
ness he is engaged in what remains to his last breath an 
unflinching quest after the solution of the question of ulti- 
mate truth in our existence, relations, attitudes. 

How to live? This question, and its answer, form man’s 
religion. Tolstoy attempted several answers before he 
adopted his final faith. His belief in human progress was 
shattered through a series of disenchanting observations, 
such as the fratricidal slaughter on the fields of Crimea, the 
Paris guillotine, or the callousness of European cultured 
tourists whom he describes (in Lucerne)-as enjoying the 
music of a beggar violinist from the baleony of their 
sumptuous hotel, but spurning his repeated plea for alms. 
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Such conduct, the author asserted, would be unthinkable in 
any Russian or Italian village. He gradually arrived at the 
conclusion that progress in mechanical comfort and artistic 
endeavor may be a step forward, an advance, but not neces- 
sarily for the better, as far as the welfare of the broad 
masses and the universal spiritual level are concerned. The 
school which he had founded on his estate at Yasnaya 
Polyana, and to which he had devoted a great deal of time, 
energy, and talent, soon convinced him of the shortcomings 
and unfitness of all modern educational systems. The 
peasant children, whom he tried to teach the three R’s, dis- 
played so much wholesome, inherent wisdom, sense of jus- 
tice and proportion that Tolstoy came out with an open 
declaration to the effect that the cultured people would 
profit greatly, if instead of presuming to teach the masses 
they made an effort to learn true knowledge from these 
illiterate sages. 

Having lost his faith in progress, Tolstoy plunged into 
‘‘family happiness.’’ During the larger part of the Sixties 
and Seventies, Leo Tolstoy manifested an exuberant activ- 
ity as husband, father, landowner, and—writer: it was then 
that he executed his immortal masterpieces, War and Peace 
and Anna Karenim. The former novel, Russia’s ‘‘Tliad and 
Odyssey,’’ presents a gigantic panorama of European 
events during the Napoleonic wars, and it may be regarded 
as a passionate hymn to life, whether it be manifested in 
battle-fielas and resplendent courts, or in the family life of 
a country squire. Tolstoy, the author as much as the 
gentleman of Yasnaya Polyana, appears at that juncture 
to imbibe life in big intoxicating draughts, and to find in 
this occupation contentment and tranquility. But in his 
next great novel, Anna Karenm, the hero, that is, the 
author, is no longer satisfied with a happy and useful life. 
The question, How to live? deepens into the question, Why 
live? Of what use are our endeavors, if death comes and 
annihilates them: Tolstoy tells us in his Confession that 
he was then on the verge of committing suicide, as an escape 
from the horror of an aimless existence. He is saved from 
destruction with the aid of the common people, who, as 
we have seen, affected his life on several critical occasions. 
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Working and communing with the peasants, he wonders 
at their power of endurance, their calm dignity and peace of 
mind, notwithstanding their misery and privation, darkness 
and oppression. He realizes that it is their deep religiosity 
that wards off despondency and doubt, their absolute trust 
in God, who to them is synonymous with Good. It becomes 
clear to him that life is not meaningless and is not destroyed 
by death, if it consists of Godly, that is, good deeds. The 
quest is at an end: Tolstoy finds the How and the Why of 
living. 

Henceforth, that is, that last thirty years of his life, 
Tolstoy strives to practice the truth found after many tor- 
tuosities, and to elucidate it for himself and for others. He 
studies oriental and occidental religions at their sources, 
visits monasteries, interviews princes of the church and 
humble priests, writes theological investigations, and in the 
end fails to find a live embodiment of his truth in any of 
the existing churches. He is especially disappointed in the 
Greek Orthodox church of Russia, which has long ceased 
to be a spiritual force in the life of the nation, but has 
degenerated into an obsequious servant of the authorities, 
an upholder of oppression and obscurantism. With his 
wonted frankness he speaks his mind on this question, and 
the church retaliates by excommunicating the most Christ- 
like man of our times. 

The essence of Tolstoy’s religion is contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which he interprets literally and in 
all its profound conclusions and consequences. Consistent 
with this faith, he preaches simplicity and chastity in per- 
sonal life, abandonment of riches and all property, abstain- 
ing from all oaths and allegiances to earthly powers, and 
above all nonresistance to evil. One may formulate his 
religion even more simply by stating its two chief tenets, 
the negative one—non-resistance, and the positive one self 
perfection. The former principle forbids coercion in forms, 
taxation, war, or any imposition emanating from man or- 
ganized authority, like government, state, society. But that 
principle similarly rejects all attempts at resisting organ- 
ized violence by means of violence, hence it regards revolu- 
tion as sinful as governmental oppression. The ultimate 
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cure of all our personal and collective ills Tolstoy sees not in 
reforms or revolutions, but in individual self perfection, for 
obviously a society consisting of perfect individuals cannot 
help being perfect as a whole. By following the passive 
precept of nonresistance and the dynamic maxim of self 
perfection, we worship God—Good, we instill a perpetual 
purpose into our life, and render this life noble and justi- 
fiable. Such a religion is by no means passive, for it spells 
everlasting activity, introspection, self analysis, fear- 
lessness. 

This simple, peasant faith has saved Tolstoy from 
destruction, and has given the world thirty more years of 
a significant creative life. But has it given him personal 
peace and contentment? Hardly. The task of simplifica- 
tion has proved to be far from simple. In his decision to 
distribute his property among the people and to lead the 
modest and humble life of a toiler, Tolstoy collided with 
the will of his wife, who denied him the right to dispose 
of her life and that of his children against their wishes. 
There began a conflict which lasted to the end of Tolstoy’s 
days. Those three decades were years of continuous com- 
promise, of apparent discrepancies between intentions and 
actuality. The legal transference of all his property to the 
family, which made him virtually a pauper, did not affect 
his living in a house of luxury, whose owners treated 
the villagers in the ‘‘regular’’ way. Tolstoy craved soli- 
tude and an unassuming meditative existence, yet he had 
to pay the price for being one of the best known men in the 
world, obliged among other things to receive throngs of 
visitors of the greatest variety, from a Brahmin to William 
Jennings Bryan. He fearlessly attacked the existing evils, 
sparing no power or institution, inviting persecution and 
punishment, but the government left him untouched, while 
his followers were imprisoned, exiled, oppressed in every 
way. Some of his adherents and faithful followers, even his 
daughter Alexandra, the one member of the family in full 
accord with his views, resented Tolstoy’s inconsistency. As 
we study the recently published letters and diaries of the 
Yasnaya Polyana hermit, we begin to realize what a mani- 
fold tragedy he was living. For even the nearest and 
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dearest failed to see how much more heroic was Tol- 
stoy’s compromise than might have been his strict con- 
sistency. Time and again he was tempted to carry out his 
cherished dream—to leave his irksome home with its ever 
growing incongeniality, and to attain peace and happiness 
in homely surroundings amidst common people, for whom 
he had yearned ever since his Cossacks. He resisted this 
temptation, determined to follow the harder road, to bear 
the cross of solitude and misunderstanding, to clash con- 
stantly with persons who became more and more alien to 
him by their views and conduct, to suffer humiliation and 
pain at the hands of his wife, a victim of paranoia in her 
old age, whose petty suspicions and annoying complaints 
and abuses undoubtedly hastened Tolstoy’s end. He 
regarded those intolerable conditions as a test of his Chris- 
tian patience and power of forgiveness. It is difficult to 
say whether it was strength or weakness that prompted 
him on a dreary October night, in 1910, to leave his sick 
bed, and steal away from his old home into the dark 
unknown. Perhaps he wished to die, at least, in peace and 
concord with his views. But this desire was denied him 
even in his last moments. Dying in a little railroad station, 
the champion of humility and simplicity was besieged by 
armies of newspaper correspondents, by the members of 
his family whom he tried to escape, by emissaries of the 
official church who hoped to win sensational publicity by 
saving the soul of the wounded lion, the ‘‘heretic.’’ On 
regaining momentary consciousness and observing the 
physicians and nurses hovering over his prostrate body, 
Tolstoy sighed and said a few words to the effect that they 
were making so much fuss about ‘‘poor Leo,’’ when so many 
sufferers in the world needed and deserved succor much 
more than he. Thus came to an end the tragedy of a great 
man, who has left us a unique record of an indefatigable 
quest, and a legacy to seek perpetually, regardless of per- 
sonal discomfort. 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S OUTLOOK 


a[Fe understand Dostoyevsky is as difficult as it is to un- 
derstand Russia—and as important. Both are be- 
wilderingly complex and full of inner struggles and con- 
tradictions, both have shown a greater aptitude for denying | 
and destroying than for affirming and building, both have 
questioned and transvalued established beliefs and insti- 
tutions without being able to solve the problems in an 
acceptable and workable fashion. But why Russia? Why 
Dostoyevsky? This impatient query, not infrequently heard 
in this country and in England since the end of the war, 
betrays a craving after peace at any price, after smooth 
surfaces unruffled by introspection and analysis. And when 
I say that to understand Dostoyevsky and Russia is impor- 
tant, I have in view not those who seek the facile comfort 
of the mind, but those who adventure to fathom actuality, 
to unmask appearances and probe the latent and dormant, 
who have the temerity to question perpetually, at the risk 
of finding no answer. For these the so-called abnormality 
of Russian life and literature (virtual synonyms) is all-in- 
tensifying and stimulating, because it stands for the release 
of many essential impulses and conceptions which ‘‘nor- 
malcy”’ fears “and suppresses. 

One can not approach Dostoyevsky with the accepted 
yardstick of art, because he was more, and less, than an 
artist. He lacked calm, poise, and the sense of proportion, 
to rank with, let us say, Turgenev as an artist. On the 
other hand, he excelled both Turgenev and Tolstoy as a 
clairvoyant seer, as an analyst and interpreter of the human 
mind in its most hidden recesses and in its vaguest nuances. 
If in the case of any artist his life and work are interde- 
pendent and interinfluential, Dostoyevsky demonstrated 
this truth with indubitable clearness. His constitutional 
impressionability and sensitiveness, broad sympathy and 
fine understanding, were sharpened and enhanced by his 
actual experience. The days of awaiting execution, the half 
hour in front of the scaffold, which terminated unexpect- 
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edly in the commutation of his death sentence to hard labor 
in Siberia, shook him violently for the rest of his life. He 
had looked into the eyes of death, and came back to life 
endowed with an uncanny vision into that which is hidden 
from normal mortals. Out of his prison years spent in 
horrible intimacy with the dregs of society he carried away 
an understanding of human vice and crime and misery, 
which precluded not only the desire to punish but also the 
presumption to forgive. Add to these experiences the daily 
facts of his life after his release from Siberia, constant 
worry, poverty, indebtedness, intermittent flights from 
creditors, persecution and isolation, epileptic fits which 
afforded him flashes of ‘‘wondrous harmony’’ but left him 
exhausted and unhinged, and you may visualize the fitting 
background of an art suspended over chaos where genius 
and hysteria intermingle, and abyss calls unto abyss. 

Dostoyevsky’s outlook is largely negative. At any rate 
it is in his negations that he displays his greater power 
and penetration. He is chiefly a wrestler; he wrestles 
God, society, the state, the church, the bourgeoisie, and he 
wrestles atheism, anarchism, collectivism, liberalism. He 
possesses a keen eye for evil, sham, and pettiness. Modern 
civilization appears to him corrupt, spiritless, ugly, based 
on selfishness and mediocrity, and therefore doomed to 
destruction. Society is an irreligious ant-hill, whose mem- 
bers are obsessed with one dominating idea—‘‘to save their 
bellies.’ 

The individual is submerged and effaced in the omnipo- 
tent current of the herd. Dostoyevsky dismisses the herd 
with pity, which is in the last account equivalent to con- 
tempt. His chief concern is with those who challenge the 
quiescent and complacent herd by displaying their individ- 
uality. For this reason nearly all of his characters are rebels 
against accepted values, and they pass through life under 
the sign of conflict and struggle to a finish. The ‘‘finish,’’ 
however, does not stand for triumph in Dostoyevsky’s 
works, but it invariably means the destruction, in most 
cases self-destruction, of the rebellious individual in the 
struggle. Thus the author marshals wrestlers and fighters, 
unique personalities engaged in titantic battles against gods 
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and institutions, against one another and their inner selves, 
and there he leaves them, on the battlefield, dead or mor- 
tally wounded, with no Valkyries to carry them off to a 
Valhalla. For—and this is the characteristic point about 
Dostoyevsky’s outlook—he has no Valhalla for his war- 
riors; they can only slay and be slain, with no prospect for 
a reward, for a redeeming Aye. 

The cardinal issue in Dostoyevsky’s writings is man’s 
place in this world with respect to authority, be it mundane 
or celestial, rational or ethical. Self-assertion is the con- 
suming passion of the majority of his characters, their pos- 
' itive goal. But though seemingly positive this desire spells 
the negation of our most binding codes and tenets. In order 
to prove to himself that he is of the same stuff of which 
Napoleons are made, Raskolnikov (Crime and Punishment) 
tests his ability to rise above the scruple of the ancient 
Thou shalt not kill, and thus becomes a criminal against 
God and society in his effort to assert his personality. 
What torments Raskolnikov, what weighs over him as the 
actual ‘‘punishment,’’ is the fact that he has not been able 
to transgress, to commit a ‘‘crime,’’ with the coolness and 
untroubled conscience of a Napoleon. Self-assertive indi- 
vidual freedom is a social menace when attempted by such 
of Dostoyevsky’s uncompromisers as Valkovsky, Dolgo- 
ruky, Stavrogin, Svidrigaylov, Raskolnikov, let alone the 
plebean Smerdyakov and the unreasoning inmates of the 
‘House of the Dead.’’ On a vulgar plane this freedom may 
find expression in the doctrine of Prince Valkovsky (Hu- 
miliated and Offended): ‘‘ All is nonsense, except my own 
personal self,’’ or in the words of the hero of Notes from 
Underground to the effect that if he were to choose between 
drinking tea in comfort and the world’s welfare, his pref- 
erence would be tea. Or again, this freedom may reach the 
abysmal depth of Kirillov (Zhe Possessed), who commits 
suicide while in good health and in love with nature, in 
order to show the power of his will to dispose of his own 
life, as a defiance of God and the bondage of His authority. 
In either case the author convincingly demonstrates that 
perfect individual freedom is morally unattainable and 
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However negative Dostoyevsky’s attitude may be to- 
ward the pragmatic aspect of absolute individualism, he 
is far more vehement in condemning the subjection of the 
individual no matter to what or in the name of what. His 
opposition to Socialism and to all collectivist panaceas is 
based on his hatred for tyrannny in any form, be it of a 
minority or a majority, of dogmatic ethics or of presump- 
tuous reason. He portrays the reformers and revolutionists 
as ‘‘demons,’’ ‘‘possessed,’’ and treats them with a rancor 
and gall that are totally absent in his presentation of the 
individualistic rebels and transgressors. Shigalevism, that 
is the theory of Shigalev, one of the characters in the 
Possessed, has long become a generic name for a simplified 
form of Bolshevism. This teaching practically amounts to 
the dictatorship of a small group of those who know over 
some nine-tenths of ordinary humanity. Nietzsche, who 
avowed his indebtedness to Dostoyevsky, might have ap- 
proved in principle of Shigalev’s Rangordnung, but the 
author of The Possessed does not conceal his contempt for 
such a projected salvation of the race. 

Less obvious is Dostoyevsky’s attitude toward the argu- 
ment of the ninety-year old disciple of Loyolla in that 
magnificent achievement of his, ‘‘The Poem of the Grand 
Inquisitor’’ (in Brothers Karamazov). Torquemada’s rea- 
soning is only a shade different from that of Shigalev; he 
too, champions the aristocracy of the few. In a long mono- 
logue addressed to the significantly silent Christ he rebukes 
the Master for having bestowed upon mankind an unat- 
tainable lofty ideal, which requires from its adherents 
boundless spiritual freedom. For the rank and file regard 
freedom as a terrible burden, they fear responsibility and 
independence worse than death. ‘‘We have corrected Thy 
teaching,’’ he declares to his silent listener. We, that is, the 
priests, have taken upon our shoulders the burden of 
knowledge and freedom, but have spared the multitude the 
blinding light of truth, and have given them a modified 
Christianity, based on miracle and authority, absolving 
them from sin and responsibility. The Grand Inquisitor 
regards this enslaving but cozy religion as a boon for the 
wretched masses, as a necessary improvement upon the 
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inhumanly grand teaching of Christ, whom he intends to 
execute on the morrow as an enemy of mankind. The 
answer of Christ is beautiful, but hardly conclusive: he 
crosses his prison cell, and places a silent kiss on the blood- 
less lips of the Inquisitor. The author is also silent, but 
we are in no need of hearing his refutation of Torque- 
mada’s doctrine. 

Shigalev’s dictatorship and Torquemada’s pragmatic 
religion, though emanating from pity for the masses, are 
equally repellant to Dostoyevsky, since they degrade the 
value of human individuals. Amidst the chaos of his nega- 
tions and transvaluations we discern one positive convic- 
tion, and this is the Kantian maxim that man is an aim in 
himself, not to be employed as a means for however lofty 
an ideal or brilliant a future, not to be relegated by the 
wise minority to the submerged nine-tenths or to be the 
duped slaves. Ivan Karamazov, Dostoyevsky’s keenest dia- 
lectician, gives the final expression to this cherished belief 
of the author, in his ‘‘respectful refusal of the entrance 
ticket’’ into the future universal harmony, as long as this 
harmony is to be bought at the price of the past and pres- 
ent victims. No future paradise in Heaven or on earth can 
atone in the eyes of Ivan Karamazov for the millions of 
human beings mutilated and slaughtered through history, 
on field of battle or in the chambers of the holy Inquisition. 
If the most wondrous future order has to be obtained at 
the expense of one tear of an innocent babe, he finds the 
price too high, and rejects the offer. Nowhere in literature 
has the absolute value of man found such an eloquent and 
convincing plea as in the burning words of Ivan Kara- 
mazov. Yet this positive faith does not save Ivan from the 
destruction which Dostoyevsky metes out to all his daring 
thinkers. 

Negation of authority reaches the climax in Notes from 
Underground, the most hysterical work of Dostoyevsky, 
written by him shortly after his return from Siberia. The 
ten years of physical and mental suffering and humiliation 
in prison and exile could not have been buried without an 
echo in his highly sensitive mind. Memoirs from the House 
of the Dead, the record of this experience, is an epic, per- 
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haps the only reserved and externally calm’ work of Dos- 
toyevsky; his wound was too raw and intimate to be pub- 
licly displayed without the mask of objectivity. Soon after 
the publication of this book came the Notes from Under- 
ground, which though not mentioning his terrible experi- 
ence may be regarded as an indirect reaction to it, as a 
shriek of a tormented personality, suppressed for years that 
seemed like centuries. It is a ery for unlimited freedom, 
breaking out of the breast of a released prisoner, for free- 
dom unfettered by any laws, God or man made, particularly 
the latter. This comparatively short work is a most power- 
_ ful indictment against reason and rationalism, against the 
tyranny of ethical and scientific principles, against the 
walls set up by categorical imperatives and by ‘‘2x2=4.”’ 
It is a hymn to absolute nihilism, to the unlimited reign 
of his majesty Whim, in whose eyes ‘‘2X2=5,’’ may be as 
acceptable a formula as the one sanctioned by presumptu- 
ous science. The significance of this book is not generally 
realized, except by such acute philosophers as Lev Shestovy, 
who has this to say about it: ‘‘Notes from Underground 
is not discussed and not even mentioned in any text book 
of philosophy. It has no foreign words, no scholastic ter- 
minology, no academic stamp: hence it is not philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, if there was ever written a Critique of 
Pure Reason, one must look for it in Dostoyevsky—in his 
Notes from Underground and in his large novels which 
have come out wholly from these Notes. What Kant has 
given us under this title is not a critique of but an apology 
for pure reason. Kant did not dare to criticise reason.’’ 
Dostoyevsky’s daring knows of no bounds. The writer of 
the Notes questions not only all principles and authorities; 
he questions his own questioning, he is uncertain of every- 
thing, even of his own sincerity. ‘‘Do I myself believe in 
anything of what I have just written?’’ he exclaims in the 
midst of his vituperations. ‘‘I swear to you, gentlemen, 
that there is not one word, not a single word of what I have 
written that I really believe. That is I believe it perhaps, 
but at the same time I somehow feel and suspect that I am 
lying like a cobbler.’’ 

Such are the leading motives in Dostoyevsky the artist. 
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Dostoyevsky the journalist is rather positive and glib in 
his assertions and affirmations; this side of his is outside 
the scope of my paper. Dostoyevsky the artist sought in 
vain to create a positive character, to counterbalance the 
chaos peopled by his negative creations. Soon after his re- 
turn from Siberia he began to cherish a plan for a novel 
whose main character was to be an ideal personality. In 
letters to friends he spoke of this project as the crown of 
all his efforts and achievements. Like Gogol, he was op- 
pressed by his own No, and craved after a consoling Yes; 
and like Gogol he was doomed to remain the denouncer par 
excellence. Among his papers, recently published by the 
- Soviet archives, there is an outline for a novel, under the 
title The Life of a Great Sinner. The hero was to have gone 
through the whole gamut of vice and crime and disbelief, 
and through this crucible he was to be cleansed and purged, 
and to emerge a chastened believer in God and in His 
justice. Dostoyevsky did not carry out his plan, though 
he mentioned it time and again in his letters, and returned 
to it more than once with variations. In his accomplished 
novels we find only scattered details of the outline, dis- 
tributed among numerous characters, as for instance Stav- 
rogin, Shatov, Makar the pilgrim, Prince Myshkin, Zosima, 
young Alexey Karamazov. The tormented mind of Dos- 
toyevsky yearned for a synthesis which might reconcile the 
contradictions seething within modern men. Death carried 
him off before he could (if he ever could!) realize anything 
more than mere hints at the possible harmony between 
heaven and earth, the individual and the collective, freedom 
and duty, Russia and the West. His chief value remains as 
that of a merciless critic of man’s inner life, conscious and 
subconscious. 


THE MESSAGE OF LEONID ANDREYEV 


A eee very title of this essay may arouse doubts as to its 
legitimacy: what message can one expect of an author 
who is primarily a doubter and denier, an apostle of gloom 
and despondency, an assailer of our fond beliefs and cher- 
ished institutions? Is Andreyev not a questioner par ex- 
cellence, unwilling and unable to offer any answer and solu- 
tion to the question raised? Does he not plunge us into 
labyrinthine chaos, without suggesting a way out of it? 
Perhaps an analysis of his works may lead us to infer such 
a ‘‘way out,’’ if only vaguely and hesitatingly suggested by 
the ever skeptical writer. 

The compelling power of Andreyev lies in his faculty 
of alarming our conscience and awakening our conscious- 
ness. The irresistibility of his power is in large measure 
due to the absolute sincerity of the author, to his being in 
the grip of this alarm. A photograph of Andreyev about 
the age of three shows us a child with too large a head and 
with closely set dark eyes whose inverted gaze spells in- 
tense fear and query. He does not rid himself of this gaze 
to the very end. Perpetually restless and quizzical, he peers 
into the eyes of life and death, and vainly struggles to solve 
the mystery of being, to understand, ‘‘to know, and become 
a god.’’ His passion for knowledge and understanding at 
any price, at the risk of losing one’s peace and soul, is so 
powerful and unreserved that it rarely fails to prove stimu- 
lating and contagious. 

Andreyev’s early stories portray life from the aspect of 
the individual. Man appears suffering from impotence in 
face of malignant chance, from ‘‘fear of life and fear of 
death,’’ as the keen critic Mikhaylovsky observed upon the 
publication of Andreyev’s first volume of stories. Man is 
too weak and craven to fall upon his own resources and live 
alone; he is gregarious, he needs communion with others 
desperately, pitiably. But communion, understanding 
among men is well-nigh impossible, Andreyev tells us. 
The motive of solitude runs through most of his works, and 
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solitude proves also the most depressing factor in his pri- 
vate life, growing virtually complete toward the end. In 
those early stories he tells us of the solitude among dwellers 
of big cities, who rub elbows, meet regularly, chat, drink, 
play cards, yet remain sealed envelopes to one another. 
Even among members of the same family, even between 
lovers, there loom screens and walls, veils and masks, 
which preclude mutual understanding and full confi- 
dence.) "The “Grand Slam,’ “The ‘hie,’”.“* Laughter,” 
**Silence,’’ ““Into the Dark FarAway,’’? ‘‘In Fog,’’ and 
a host of other stories, illustrate the unbridgeable abyss 
yawning between man and man, the enigma we remain 
to one another despite our physical proximity and skin-deep 
intimacy. 

In fear and despair man seeks an escape from actuality 
in some intoxicating illusion, be it faith or reason or glori- 
ous struggle or castles in Spain. So luring and consoling is 
the phantom created by our instinct of self preservation, 
that we cling to it blindly, jealously, fanatically, dreading 
the awakening. But the restless gaze of Andreyev pierces 
all lulling mists and exposes all will-o’-the-wisps. No 
sooner does he transport man to the dazzling height of illu- 
sion than he hurls him to the bottomless sheol of disillusion. 
The ‘‘Little Angel’’ which brightens for a moment the 
wretched existence in the dank and foul cellar, proves to be 
a wax doll and, warmed by the stove, it melts and drips and 
is reduced to a greasy spot on the floor. Thus passes the 
grand illusion. For a brief space the life of Sergey Petro- 
vich is illuminated by the fiery vision of Nietzsche’s super- 
man, but he soon realizes his personal insignificance and the 
futility of his strivings ‘‘to surpass man.’’ There is nothing 
left for him but to carry out the precept of Zarathustra for 
those at whose heart ‘‘gnaws the worm of doubt’’—to com- 
mit suicide. As an escape, suicide is too facile and subjec- 
tive a solution, for it only begs the question in enabling 
one to slip away from the arena and leave things as they 
are. More acceptable, at any rate more social, seems the 
position of the Leper in ‘‘The Wall,’’ who urges his fellow 
unfortunates to persist in battering the wall with their 
breasts and skulls, under the illusion that there is a Beyond 
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on the other side of the blood and brain bespattered wall. 
Granted that there is no escape, that the wall is indifferent 
and impregnable, may not the Leper be right in 
suggesting that it is better for us to perish in struggle, 
to make our bodies serve as stepping-stones for the last 
man, who will thus scale the wall and find out whether 
there is a Beyond, and if there is, whether it deserves 
yearning for? 

As usual, Andreyev fails to give more than a hint for an 
answer. He sums up his views on the individual’s place in 
life, in his modernized morality play, ‘‘The Life of Man,”’ 
which may be regarded as a popular exposition of Schopen- 
hauer’s world outlook. In the humdrum existence of an 
average man, his rise and fall, his desires, achievements, 
failures, joys, and sorrows, the author epitomizes man’s 
pettiness and fussiness, his presumption and vanity, and 
his utter unawareness of being at the mercy of Someone in 
Grey, the mysterious master of all destinies. The finale 
suggests a Schopenhauerian motive, which is much clearer 
than the hint in ‘‘The Wall.’’ Defeated in his efforts and 
struggles, bereft of his dear ones, and shorn of his pros- 
perity and popularity, man frees himself from the shackles © 
of earthly possessions and selfish wants, and—he hurls his 
curse into the face of Someone in Grey. If the latter sym- 
bolizes, as we presume, Schopenhauer’s primary moving 
power of the universe, the Will to Live, then by the same 
token man’s ‘‘curse’’ amounts to his liberation from the 
yoke of this taskmaster, to his acquisition of that terrible 
freedom when nothing matters and one does not care. We 
shall return to this motive presently. 

Having disposed of the individual and his place in life, 
Andreyev proceeds to apply his lancet to broader problems, 
such as ideas and institutions. His diagnosis proclaims 
man’s inveterate need of worshipping some man-created 
authority. He shows the pathos of humanity, in its misery 
and stupidity seeking forgetfulness and consolation beneath 
the cozy wing of popular religion, and as is his wont, he 
pricks the illusory bubble in exposing the frailty of faith 
when it collides with questioning reason. Great and power- 
ful is human reason, its infinite quest and merciless analysis 
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pledge the perpetual advance of the race. Andreyev’s most 
passionate pleas are prompted by the intellectual urge ‘‘to 
know and become a god,’’ and again, his most virulent at- 
tacks are waged against our ‘‘small reason,’’ our presump- 
tuous intellect which pretends to know all and explain 
everything. While the naive faith of the masses rouses An- 
dreyev’s contemptuous pity, the dogmatism of religious and 
intellectual rationalists provokes his unbounded scorn and 
hatred. This reason he pillories as a puny lackey of our 
mysterious and complex Self, a cowardly quack, an artful 
dodger, a juggler of logic at the expense of truth. Far from 
liberating the individual, this reason merely serves as an- 
other tyrannical self-imposed authority. 

As may be expected, Andreyev sees collective humanity 
as so much individual folly and misery multiplied and 
enhanced. Unlike the majority of his Russian fellow 
writers, he does not idealize the ‘‘people,’’ but regards them 
as an impersonal herd, silly, brutal, craven. He finds noth- 
ing but ‘‘horror and madness’’ in war, but neither does 
revolution inspire him with hope or respect. Alone among 
his contemporaries Andreyev had the temerity to express 
his doubt in the efficacy of revolutionary movements and 
changes, as long as these be dictated primarily by ‘‘Tsar 
Hunger.’’ He vivisects the entire social organism, and 
declares it corrupt and repulsive from top to bottom, from 
its mercenary church, art, science, government, courts, sub- 
servient to the all powerful money bags, to its stunted 
machine slaves, and down to its flotsam and jetsam at the 
very bottom of our blatant civilization. Of what avail can 
be a revolution so long as it amounts only to the substitu- 
tion of one authority by another, and so long as man is 
afflicted with inner slavery, is afraid of freedom, and flees 
responsibility under the protection of some supreme being, 
a god or a king or a demagogue? 

Thus Andreyev displays a kaleidoscope of individual 
and collective humanity, gloomy without relief. His last 
works reiterate the earlier motives accentuating the domi- 
nation of vulgarity and pettiness in life, the degradation 
of intellect to the réle of a circus clown, and, in his unfin- 
ished ‘‘Satan’s Diary,’’? man’s infinite baseness and 
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roguery. The question arises, as at the beginning of this 
paper, whether Andreyev sees a single ray of hope in this 
realm of darkness that is his world, whether he offers a 
message, a positive precept for those who follow him on 
the tortuous path of his doubts and questions. An affirma- 
tive answer must of necessity be hazardous, because while 
Andreyev is unreservedly outspoken as a denier and 
destroyer, he is extremely vague and obscure in the rare 
moments when he suggests a Yes. 

On several occasions (notably, in ‘‘Judas Iscariot,”’ 
‘‘Anathema,’’ ‘‘The Black Maskers,’’ ‘‘The Ocean’’) 
Andreyev hints that in the dim future we may look for a 
synthetic personality, which, like Nietzsche’s Forerunner, 
will combine the lion and the dove. Out of our suffering 
and sorrows, our conflicts and contradictions, our strivings 
and our follies, out of our chaos a star may be born, a 
harmonious fusion of heart and head, of power and love, 
of egoism and the sense of justice, of the sweet gentleness 
of Jesus and the keen intellect of the ‘‘Accursed one.’’? A 
Utopian vision this is, a dream generated by a hopeless out- 
look, by the desperate need of an illusion. 

More potent and persistent in Andreyev is the Schopen- 
hauerian motive of man conquering his Will to Live and 
attaining the freedom and height of a hero, a saint, or an 
artist. He who tears off ‘‘the veil of Maya,’’ the illusion 
of personal happiness and acquisition, liberates himself 
from thralldom, and envisages life as a perpetual process, 
in which his own person with his wants and deeds plays 
but an infinitesimal part. Andreyev’s only characters who 
achieve bliss and tranquility are those who like his Astron- 
omer, or the condemned terrorists, or David Leiser, rise 
above things and walls, and regard the universe sub specie 
aeternitatis. This seems to be his sole message to those 
who have followed his disenchanting road—that once placed, 
without having been given a choice, into this vale of tears, 
and once having visualized without fear all the folly and 
futility of existence, there remains one way for the self- 
respecting individual, namely a heroic life, stripped of petti- 
ness and narrow selfishness. In his final great tragedy, 
‘‘Samson in Chains,’’ Andreyev depicts the inner conflict 
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between the voice of God and the voice of carnal Philistia, 
and he has Samson defy the lure of Delilah and hurl him- 
self at the Philistine temple, even though he perishes under 
the ruins. As a finale to Andreyev’s arduous quest this 
tragedy bears a significant message. 


CITATIONS FROM RUSSIAN WRITERS 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


Tuer PROPHET 


I dragged my flesh through desert gloom, 
Tormented by the spirit’s yearning, 
And saw a six-winged Seraph loom 
Upon the footpath’s barren turning. 
And as a dream in slumber les 
So light his finger on my eyes,— 
My wizard eyes grew wide and wary: 
An eagle’s, startled from her eyrie. 
He touched my ears, and lo! a sea 
Of storming voices burst on me. 
I heard the whirling heavens’ tremor, 
The angels’ flight and soaring sweep, 
The sea-snakes coiling in the deep, 
The sap the vine’s green tendrills carry. 
And to my lips the Seraph clung 
And tore from me my sinful tongue, 
My cunning tongue and idle-worded; 
The subtle serpent’s sting he set 
Between my lips—his hand was wet, 
His bloody hand my mouth begirded. 
And with a sword he cleft my breast 
And took the heart with terror turning, 
And in my gaping bosom pressed 
A coal that throbbed there, black and burning. 
Upon the wastes, a lifeless clod, 
I lay, and heard the voice of God: 
‘* Arise, oh prophet, watch and hearken, 
And with my Will thy soul engird, 
Through lands that dim and seas that darken, 
Burn thou men’s hearts with this, my Word.’’ 


1066 
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PROLOGUE From Passaces From Drap Sous 
Nicotay Goagou 


Ah! troika, bird of a troika! Who was it first thought 
of thee? Sure, thou couldst only have been born among a 
spirited people,—in that land that does not cara to do things 
by halves, but has spread, a vast plain, over half the world, 
and one may count its milestones till one’s eyes are dizzy! 
And there is nothing elaborate, one would think, about thy 
construction; it is not held together by iron screws—no, a 
deft Yaroslav peasant fitted thee up and put thee together, 
hastily, roughly, with nothing but axe and drill. The driver 
wears no German top boots: he has a beard and gauntlets, 
and sits upon goodness knows what; but when he stands up 
and swings his whip and sets up a song—the horses fly like 
a whirlwind, the spokes of the wheels are blended into one 
revolving disc, the road quivers, and the pedestrian cries 
out, halting in alarm—and the troika dashes away and 
away! . . . And already all that can be seen in the dis- 
tance is something flinging up the dust and whirling 
through the air. 

And, Russia, art not on too flying onwards like a 
spirited troika that nothing can overtake? The road is 
smoking under thee, the bridges rumble, everything falls 
back and is left behind! The spectator stands still struck 
dumb by the divine miracle: is it not a flash of lightning 
from heaven? What is the meaning of this terrifying on- 
rush? What mysterious force is hidden in this troika, never 
seen before? Ah, horses, horses—what horses! Is the 
whirlwind hidden under your manes? Is there some delicate 
sense tingling in every vein? They hear the familiar song 
over their heads—at once in unison they strain their iron 
chests and scarcely touching the earth with their hoofs are 
transformed almost into straight lines flying through the 
air—and the troika rushes on, full of divine inspiration 

.Russia, whither flyest Thou? Answer! She gives no 
answer. The ringing of the bells melts into music; the air, 
torn to shreds, whirs and rushes like the wind, everything 
there is on earth is flying by, and the other states and 
nations, with looks askance, make way for her and draw 


aside. 
AIII—14 
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MixuHatt LERMONTOV 


Tur ANGEL 


Through the heavens of midnight an angel was sped 
Who lifted his chant as he fled. 

The moon and the clouds and the stars leaned to hear 
The song rising holy and clear. 


He sang of the spirits, the sinless, the blest, 
Who softly in Paradise rest. 

Of the gardens of God, and of God was his song, 
Ringing true as a heavenly gong. 


He bore a young soul to the dark gates of birth, 
Toward the travailing, sorrowful earth. 

And flying, he sang, and the eager soul heard 
The deathless, the unuttered Word. 


And the years in the world could but sadden and tire 
The soul filled with wondrous desire. 

And vainly the dull songs of earth would have stilled 
The song wherewith heaven had thrilled. 


Mixuat, LERMONTOV 


Tue Cup or Lire 


We drink life’s cup with thirsty lips, 
Our eyes shut fast to fears; 

About the golden rim there drips 
Our staining blood, our tears. 


But when the last swift hour comes on, 
The hght long hid is lit, 

From startled eyes the band is gone, 
We suffer and submit. 


It is not our part to possess 

The cup that golden gleamed. 
We see its shallow emptiness: 

We did not drink—we dreamed. 


SS 


Count Lro Toustoy 
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How Mucx Lanp Dozs a Man Nexzp? 


Leo Toustoy 


I 


The elder sister came with her younger sister to the 
country. The elder was married to a merchant in the city, 
and the younger to a peasant in the village. The sisters 
were drinking tea, and talking. The elder began to boast,— 
to praise her city life—telling how comfortably and how 
cleanly they lived in the city, how she dressed up the chil- 
dren, what savoury food and drink she had, and how she 
went to picnics and entertainments and theaters. 

The younger sister felt offended, and began to speak dis- 
paragingly of the merchant life, and to extol the life of the 
peasants. 

‘*T would not exchange my life for yours,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
is true, we live uncleanly, but we do not know what fear is. 
You live more cleanly, but you either make a lot of money, 
or you lose it all. And the proverb says, ‘Gain loves more.’ 
And it happens that today you are rich, and tomorrow you 
lie in the gutter. But our peasant business is surer; a 
peasant’s life is slim. but long; we are not rich, but have 
enough to eat.’’ 

The elder sister said: 

‘Yes, enough to eat, but with pigs and calves! You 
aren’t dressed up, and have no manners. No matter how 
much your man may work, you live in manure, and so you 
will die, leaving nothing to your children.’’ 

‘‘What of it?’’ said the younger. ‘‘‘Such is our busi- 
ness. But we are independent, and do not bow to any one, 
and fear no one. But you live in the cities among tempta- 
tions: today it is all right, and tomorrow the unclean one 
will turn up and tempt your man either with cards, or with 
wine, or with some damsel. And then all will go to the 
winds. Do not such things happen?’’ 

Pakhom, her husband, lying on the oven, heard the 


women’s prattle. . 
‘“‘That is the gospel truth,’’ he said. ‘‘Our kind have 
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been turning over mother earth ever since our childhood, 
and so foolishness has no time to enter into our heads. 
There is just this trouble—we have not enough land! If I 
had as much land as I want, I would not be afraid of the 
devil himself.”’ 

The women drank their tea, prattled awhile about 
dresses, put away the dishes and went to sleep. 

But the devil had been sitting behind the oven, and 
listening to all they said. He was glad to hear the peasant 
woman make her husband boast that if he had enough land, 
the devil would not take him. 

‘‘Very well,’’ he thought, ‘‘we shall have a tussle: I will 
give you lots of land. I will overcome you by means of the 
land.”’ 


II 


By the side of the peasants there lived a small pro- 
prietress. She had 120 desyatinas’ of land. So far she 
had lived in peace with the peasants, and had offended no 
one; but an ex-soldier hired out to her as a steward, and 
he began to wear the peasants out with fines. No matter 
how careful Pakhom was, either his horse would run into 
the oats, or a cow would lose her way in the garden, or the 
calves would stray into the meadow—for everything he 
had to pay a fine. 

Pakhom paid the fines, and scolded and beat his home 
people. And so Pakhom suffered many an insult from that 
steward during the summer, and was glad when they began 
to stable the cattle,—though he was sorry they could not 
graze, he at least had no more fear. 

In the winter the rumour was spread that the pro- 
prietress was going to sell her land, and that an innkeeper 
on the highway was trying to buy it. When the peasants 
heard this, they groaned. 

‘‘Well,’’ they thought, ‘‘if the mnkeeper gets the land, 
he will wear us out with fines even worse than the pro- 
prietress. We cannot live without this land,—we live all 
around it.’’ 

The peasants went to the proprietress and began to ask 
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her not to sell it to the innkeeper, but to let them have it. 
They promised they would pay more for it. The lady con- 
sented. The peasants were thinking of buying the land in 
common: they met once or twice to discuss the matter, but 
it did not work. The evil one brought discord among them, 
and they coula not agree. Finally the peasants agreed to 
buy the land in lots, as much as each could afford to buy. 
The lady agreed even to this. Pakhom heard that a neigh- 
bour of his had bought twenty desyatinas, and that she had 
given him time for half the sum. Pakhom felt jealous. 
‘*They will buy up all the land,’’ he thought, ‘‘and I shall 
be left with nothing.’? He began to take counsel with his 
wife. 

‘‘People are buying the land,’’ he said, ‘‘and we, too, 
ought to buy a few desyatinas of it. We cannot get along 
now, for the steward has ruined me with the fines.’’ 

They considered how they might buy it. They had one 
hundred roubles’ put away, and they sold a colt, and half 
of the bees, and hired out their son as a labourer, and bor. 
rowed some from a relative, and thus got together half of 
the sum. 

Pakhom took the money, picked out fifteen desyatinas 
with a little grove, and went to the lady to strike a bargain. 
He bought the fifteen desyatinas, clinched the bargain, and 
paid an earnest. They drove to the city and made out a 
deed, and he paid half the sum and vromised to pay the 
rest in two years. 

Thus Pakhom became possessed of land. He borrowed 
seed and sowed in the purchased land, and it produced a 
good crop. In one year he paid his debt to the lady and 
to his relative. And so Pakhom became a proprietor: he 
ploughed and sowed in his own land, mowed on his own 
land, cut poles off his own land, and pastured his cattle 
on his own land. Pakhom took great delight in ploughing 
the land which belonged to him for all time, and in going 
out to look at the sprouting corn and at the meadows. It 
seemed to him as though the grass grew and the flowers 
bloomed quite differently on them. He had crossed this 
land many a time before, and it had been just land to him; 
but now it was something quite different. 
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Til 


Thus Pakhom lived, enjoying himself. All would have 
been well, but the peasants began to trespass on Pakhom’s 
fields and meadows. He begged them in kindness, but 
they paid no attention to him: now the shepherds let the 
cows get into his meadows, and now the horses would leave 
their right pastures and run into his corn. Pakhom drove 
them off, and forgave the peasants, and did not sue them; 
finally he got tired of it, and began to complain in the town- 
ship office. He knew that the peasants were not doing it 
from malice, but because they were crowded, but he thought: 
‘‘T cannot let them off, for they will ruin all my fields. I 
must teach them a lesson.’’ 

He taught them one or two lessons in court, and this 
and that man were fined. His neighbours began to have a 
grudge against him, and occasionally trespassed on his 
land intentionally. Some one stole in the night into his 
grove and cut down ten lindens for bast. As Pakhom 
passed by the grove, he noticed something white there. He 
drove up to the spot, and found the barked lindens on the 
ground, and the stumps standing. ‘‘If he had just cut off 
the outer bushes and left the main tree standing! But no, 
the rascal has cut them all down.’’ Pakhom grew angry. 

‘*Oh,’’ he thought, ‘‘if I could just find out who did it; 
I would get my revenge on him.’’ He thought and thought 
who it could be; ‘‘It cannot be any one but Semka.”’ 

He went into Semka’s yard to look for them, but found 
there nothing, and they only had a quarrel. Pakhom be- 
came even more convinced that it was Semka. He entered 
a complaint. They were summoned to court. They tried 
and tried the case, and discharged the peasant, for there 
was no evidence. Pakhom grew angrier than ever, and he 
scolded the elder and the judges. 

‘*You are in with the thieves,’’ he said. ‘‘If you your- 
selves lived honestly, you would not let the thieves go free.’ 

Pakhom quarrelled with the judges and with his neigh- 
bours. They began to threaten to set fire to his house. 
Pakhom lived more comfortably on his land, but less com- 
fortably in the Commune. 
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Just then they began to spread a rumour that people 
were going to new places. And Pakhom thought: 

‘*T have no reason for leaving my own land; but if some 
of our men would go there, there would be more room here. 
I would take up their land and would attach it to my own. 
I should live more comfortably than I do now, for now I 
am crowded!’’ 

Pakhom was sitting at home one day, when a transient 
peasant stepped in. They invited the peasant to stay over- 
night, and gave him to eat, and talked with him, asking him 
whence God had brought him. The peasant said that he 
had come from farther down, from beyond the Volga, where 
he had been working. One word led to another, and he 
told them how people were rushing to settle down there. 
He told them that men from his village had settled there, 
joining the Commune, and receiving ten desyatinas to each 
soul. The land was such, he said, that they planted rye 
which grew to be higher than a horse, and so thick that 
about five handfuls made a sheaf. There was one peasant, 
he said, who had been poor, and had come with nothing but 
his hands, and now had six horses and two cows. 

This excited Pakhom. He thought: 

‘Why suffer here where it is crowded, if it is possible 
to live better? I will sell the land and the farm; there I 
will start a new farm with this money, and will 
provide myself with everything. Here, where it is 
crowded, it is just-a-shame to stay. But I must first find out 
myself.”’ 

He got ready in the summer, and started out. Down 
to Samara he went on a steamer, then he made four hundred 
versts on foot. He reached the place. It was all as he had 
been told: the peasants were living freely, with ten desya- 
tinas of land to each soul, and glad to receive people into 
their Communes. And if a man had money, he could, in 
addition to the grant, buy in perpetual possession the very 
best land at three roubles: he could get all the land he 
wanted. 

Pakhom found out everything he wanted. He returned 
home in the fall, and began to sell everything. He sold his 
land at a profit, and his farm, and all his cattle; he gave up 
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his membership in the Commune, and waited for spring, 
and went with his whole family to the new places. 


IV 


Pakhom arrived with his family in the new places, where 
he joined the Commune of a large village. He treated the 
old men and got all the papers out. They received Pakhom, 
and apportioned to him for his five souls fifty desyatinas 
in various fields, not counting the common pasture. 

Pakhom built a hut and bought cattle. He had now three 
times as much land as before, and it was fruitful. He be- 
gan to live ten times as well as before. He had all the 
fields and meadows he wanted. He could keep as many 
cattle as he pleased. 

At first, while he was building and getting things into 
shape, everything looked nice to Pakhom; but when he got 
used to it, he began once more to feel crowded. The first 
year Pakhom sowed wheat on the grant land, and he had 
a good crop. He got it into his head to sow wheat, but the 
grant land was not enough for him, and what there was of 
it was no good. There they were sowing wheat on prairie 
land. They sowed it in for two years, and then let it lie 
fallow, to grow up again with prairie grass. There were 
many who wanted to have such land, so that there was not 
enough land to go around. And there were quarrels about 
it: those who were better off wanted to sow on it them- 
selves, and the poor people gave it to the merchants for 
the taxes. Pakhom wanted to sow as much as possible. He 
went the next year to a merchant, and bought land for the 
period of a year. He went the next year to the merchant, 
and again bought land for a year. He sowed more wheat, 
and he had a good crop, only it was far away from the 
village,—he had to haul the wheat fifteen versts. He saw 
the merchant peasants of the district living in their estates, 
and getting rich. 

“Tt would be nice,’’ thought Pakhom, ‘‘if I myself 
bought land in perpetuity, and established an estate for my- 
self. Everything would be adjoining me.’’ 

And Pakhom began to think how he might buy land in 
perpetuity. 
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Thus Pakhom lived for three years. He rented land, 
and sowed wheat. The years were good, and the wheat 
grew well, and he had some money laid by. He could live 
and live, but it appeared tiresome to Pakhom to buy new 
land from people each year, and to have to fuss about the 
land: where there was any good land the peasants would 
Swoop down on it and take it all up, and unless he was 
quick in getting it, he would not have any land to sow in. 
And in the third year he rented with a merchant a pasture 
on shares, and. they ploughed it all up, but the peasants 
from whom they rented it went to court about it, and all 
their work was lost. ‘‘If it were all my land,’’ he thought, 
*‘T should not bow to any one, and there would be no 
worry.’’ 

Pakhom began to inquire where he could buy land in 
perpetuity, and he found a peasant who would sell. The 
peasant had bought five hundred desyatinas, but he had 
lost money, and now wanted to sell the land cheap. Pakhom 
began to bargain with him. He bargained and bargained, 
and finally got it for fifteen hundred roubles, half of it on 
time. They had almost settled the matter, when a tran- 
sient merchant stopped at his farm to get something to eat. 
They drank tea, and started to talk. The merchant told 
him that he had come from the far-off country of the Bash- 
kirs. There, he said, he had bought about five thousand 
desyatinas from the Bashkirs, and for this he had to pay 
only one thousand roubles. Pakhom began to question him. 
The merchant told him all about it. 

‘*All I had to do,’’ he said, ‘‘was to gain over the old 
men. I gave presents about one hundred roubles’ worth of 
cloaks and rugs, and a caddy of tea, and filled up with wine 
those who would drink. I gave twenty roubles per desya- 
tina.’? He showed the deed. ‘‘The land,’’ he said, ‘‘lies 
along a river, and it is all a prairie.’’ 

Pakhom began to question him all about it. 

‘‘You can’t walk around the land in a year,’’ he said, 
‘cand it all belongs to the Bashkirs. And the people have 
no sense, just like sheep. You can get it almost for noth- 
ing.”’ 

e well,” thought Pakhom, ‘‘why do I want to buy five 
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hundred desyatinas for one thousand roubles, and take a 
debt on my neck? There I can get rich for one thousand 
roubles.’’ 


Vv 


Pakhom inquired how to get there, and as soon as he 
saw the merchant off he got ready to go. He left his house 
to his wife, and took his hired help, and went with him. 
They travelled to the city, bought a caddy of tea, presents, 
and wine, just as the merchant had said. They travelled 
and travelled, until they had five hundred versts behind 
them. On the seventh day they came to the Bashkir roam- 
ing-grounds. Everything was as the merchant had said. 
They all live in the steppe, above the river, in felt tents. 
They themselves neither plough nor eat bread, but the cattle 
and horses run in droves in the steppe. Bagk of the tents 
the colts are tied, and twice a day they drive the mares 
there, and milk them, and make kumys of the milk. The 
women churn the kumys and make cheese, and all the men 
do is to drink kumys and tea, eat mutton, and play a pipe. 
They look sleek and merry, and they celebrate the whole 
summer. The people are all ignorant, and know no Rus- 
sian, but they are kind. 

As soon as they saw Pakhom, they came out of their 
tents, and surrounded the guest. There was an interpreter 
there. Pakhom told him that he had come to see about 
some land. The Bashkirs were happy, and they took Pak- 
hom by his arms, and led him to a nice tent, seated him on 
rugs, placed down pillows under him, sat around him in a 
circle, and began to treat him to tea and to kumys. They 
killed a sheep, and filled him with mutton. Pakhom fetched 
the presents from the tarantas, and began to distribute 
them to the Bashkirs. Pakhom gave the presents to the 
Bashkirs, and distributed the tea amrong them. The Bash- 
kirs were happy. They prattled among themselves, and 
then told the interpreter to translate. 

‘‘They command me to tell you,’’ said the interpreter, 
“‘that they like you, and that it is our custom to give our 
guests every pleasure, and to return presents. You have 
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given us presents; now tell us what you like us to give you 
of our things.’’ 

‘‘What I like,’’ said Pakhom, ‘‘most of all, here, is your 
land. Where I live,’’ he said, ‘‘the land is crowded and 
worn out by ploughing, but you have much and good land. 
I have never seen such before.”’ 

The interpreter translated. The Bashkirs talked among 
themselves. Pakhom did not understand what they were 
Saying, but he saw that they were merry, shouting and 
laughing. Then they grew silent, and looked at Pakhom, 
but the interpreter said: 

‘“They command me to tell you that for the good which 
you have done them they are glad to give you as much land 
as you want. You have just to point to it, and it is yours.’’ 

Then they talked again, and disputed among themselves. 
Pakhom asked what they were disputing, and the inter- 
preter said: 

‘‘Some say that they must ask the elder about the land, 
and that they cannot do it without him. But others say 
that they can do it without him.’’ 


VI 


The Bashkirs went on disputing, when suddenly a man 
in a fox cap came in. They all grew silent and got up, and 
the interpreter said: 

‘‘This is their elder.’’ ; 

Pakhom immediately took out the best cloak and five 
pounds of tea, and took this to the elder. The elder re- 
ceived the presents, and sat down in the place of honour. 
The Bashkirs began at once to talk to him. The elder 
listened to them, and shook his head to them, for them to 
keep quiet. Then he began to speak in Russian to Pakhom. 

‘‘Well, you may have it,’’ he said. ‘Take it wherever 
you like. There is a great deal of land here.’’ 

‘‘How can I take as much as I want?’’ thought Pakhom. 
“‘T must get some statement, or else they will say that it is 
mine, and then they will take it away from me.’’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, ‘‘for your kind words. You have 
a great deal of land, but I want only a small part of it. 
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How shall I know which is mine? I must measure it off, 
and get a statement of some kind. For God disposes of 
life and of death. You good people give it to me, but your 
children may come and take it away.’’ 

‘‘You are right,’’ said the elder, ‘‘we shall give you a 
statement.’’ 

Then Pakhom said: 

‘‘T have heard that a merchant came to see you. You 
made him a present of some land and gave him a deed. I 
ought to get one myself.’’ 

The elder understood it all. 

‘‘That is all possible,’’ he said. ‘‘We have a scribe, and 
we will go to town, and affix our seals.”’ 

‘¢And what will the price be?’’ asked Pakhom. 

‘‘We have but one price: one thousand roubles a day.’’ 

Pakhom did not understand him. 

‘“What kind of a measure is a day? How many desya- 
tinas are there in it?”’ 

‘‘We cannot figure it out,’’ he said. ‘‘We sell by the 
day; as much as you can walk over in one day is yours, 
and a day’s price is one thousand roubles.”’ 

Pakhom was surprised. 

‘But in one day you can walk around a great deal of 
land,’’ he said. 

The elder laughed. 

*‘Tt is all yours,’’ he said. ‘‘But there is just one con- 
dition: if you do not come back in one day to the place from 
which you start, your money is lost.’’ 

‘But how can I mark off what I walk over?’’ asked 
Pakhom. 

‘‘We will stand on the spot which you will choose, and 
you will start on the cireuit: take with you a spade, and 
wherever necessary, in the corners, dig a hole, and pile up 
some turf, and we shall later make a furrow with a plough 
from hole to hole. Make any circuit you please, but by 
sundown you must come back to the spot from which you 
have started. Whatever ground you cover is yours.”’ 

Pakhom was happy. They decided to go out early in 
the morning. They talked awhile, drank more kumys, ate 
some mutton, and had tea again; it was getting dark. They 
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bedded Pakhom on feather beds, and then the Bashkirs 
went away. They promised to meet him at daybreak, and 
to go out to the spot before the sun was up. 


VII 


Pakhom lay down on the feather bed and could not 
sleep: he was thinking all the time of the land. 

‘“*T will slice off a mighty tract,’’ he thought, ‘‘I can 
walk about fifty versts in one day. The day is long now; 
in fifty versts there will be a lot of land. The worst I will 
sell, or let to the peasants, and the best I will keep, and will 
settle on myself. J will buy me two ox-teams and will hire 
two more hands; I will plough up about fifty desyatinas, 
and on the rest I will let the cattle roam.”’ 

Pakhom could not fall asleep all night. It was only 
before daybreak that he forgot himself. The moment he 
became unconscious, he had a dream. He saw himself lying 
in the same tent, and some one on the outside was roaring 
with laughter. He wanted to see who was laughing there, 
and he thought he went out of the tent, and saw the same 
Bashkir sitting before the tent, holding his belly with both 
hands and swaying with laughter. He went up to him and 
said: ‘‘What are you laughing about?’’ And it seemed 
to him that it was not the Bashkir, but the merchant who 
had stopped at his house and had told him all about the 
land. And he asked the merchant: ‘‘How long have you 
been here?’’ But it was no longer the merchant; it was the 
peasant that long ago had come from the lower country. 
And Pakhom saw that it was not the peasant, but the devil 
himself with horns and hoofs: he was sitting, and laughing, 
and before him lay a man, in his bare feet, and in a shirt 
and trousers. And Pakhom took a closer look to see who 
the man was. And he saw that it was a dead man,—him- 
self. Pakhom was frightened, and awoke. ‘‘A man will 
dream anything,’’ he said, as he awoke. He looked around 
through the open door, and day was breaking, and it was 
getting light. 

‘‘T must wake the people now,’’ he thought, ‘‘it is time 


to start.”’ 
Pakhom got up, woke his labourer in the tarantas, or- 
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dered him to hitch up, and went himself to wake the Bash- 
kirs. 

‘(Tt is time to go out to lay off the land,’’ he said. 

The Bashkirs got up, and gathered together, and the 
elder arrived. The Bashkirs began again to drink kumys 
and wanted to treat Pakhom to tea, but he would not wait 
so long. 

“‘Tf we are to go, let us go,’’ he said. ‘‘It is time.”’ 


VIII 


The Bashkirs came together, and some went on horse- 
back, and others in tarantases, and they started. Pakhom 
went with his labourer in his little tarantas, taking a spade 
with them. They arrived in the steppe just as it was dawn- 
ing. They rode up a mound, called ‘‘shikhan’’ in the Bash- 
kir language. They got out of their tarantases and dis- 
mounted from their horses, and gathered in a circle. The 
elder walked over to Pakhom, and pointed with his hand. 

‘‘Hiverything you see,’’ he said, ‘‘is ours. Choose what- 
ever you please.’’ 

Pakhom’s eyes were burning: it was all prairie land, as 
smooth as the palm of the hand and as black as the poppy, 
and wherever there was a hollow there were different kinds 
of grass, breast-high. 

The elder took off his fox cap and put it on the ground. 

‘‘This will be the goal,’’ he said. ‘‘From here you will 
start, and here you will come back. Whatever you circle 
about will be yours.”’ 

Pakhom took out the money, put it on the cap, and 
pulled off his caftan, and so was left in his sleeveless coat. 
He pulled his girdle tighter over his belly, drew up his 
trousers, put a wallet with bread in his bosom, tied a can 
of water to his belt, pulled up his boot-legs, took the spade 
from his labourer, and got ready to go. He thought for 
a while in what direction to start,—it was nice everywhere. 
He thought: ‘‘It makes no difference. I will go eastward.’’ 
He turned his face toward the sun, stretched himself, and 
waited for the sun to peep out. He thought: ‘‘I must not 
waste time in vain. It is easier to walk while it is fresh.”’ 
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The moment the sun just glistened over the edge, Pakhom 
threw the spade over his shoulder and started over the 
steppe. 

Pakhom walked neither leisurely, nor fast. He walked 
about a verst; he stopped, dug a hole, and put some turf 
in a heap, so as to make the sign clearer. He went on, He 
was getting limbered up, and he increased his step. After 
walking a distance, he dug another hole. 

Pakhom looked around. The shikhan could easily be 
seen in the sunshine, and the people were standing there, 
and the tires on the wheels of the tarantases glistened. 
Pakhom guessed that he had walked five versts. He was 
getting warm, so he took off his coat, threw it over his 
shoulder, and marched on. It grew warm. He looked at 
the sun. It was time to think of breakfast. 

‘**‘T have walked the distance of a ploughing,’’ thought 
Pakhom, ‘‘and there are four of them in a day,—it is too 
early yet to turn. I must just take off my boots.’’ 

He sat down, pulled off his boots, stuck them in his 
girdle, and started off again.- It was easy to walk now. He 
thought: ‘‘I will walk another five versts, then I will turn 
to the left. The land is so fine, it is a pity to leave it out.’’ 
The farther he went, the nicer it was. He went straight 
ahead. He turned back to look: the shikhan was barely 
visible, and the people looked like black ants, and something 
could barely be seen glistening in the sun. 

‘‘Well,’’ thought Pakhom, ‘‘I have walked enough in 
this direction. I must turn in. I am hot, too: I must take 
a drink.’’ 

He stopped, dug a large hole, piled up the turf, untied 
the can, took a drink, and bent sharply to the left. He 
walked on and on, and the grass was high, and he felt hot. 

Pakhom was beginning to grow tired: he looked at the 
sun, and saw that it was exactly noon. 

‘‘Well,’’ he thought, ‘‘I must take a rest.’’ 

Pakhom stopped and sat down. He ate a piece of bread 
and drank some water, but did not lie down: he was afraid 
he might fall asleep. After sitting awhile he started off 
again. At first the walking was easy. The lunch gave him 
new strength. It grew very hot, and he felt sleepy; but he 
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kept walking, thinking that he would have to suffer but a 
little while, and would have to live long. 

He walked quite a distance in this direction. He was 
on the point of turning, when, behold, he came upon a wet 
hollow; it was a pity to lose this. He walked on straight. 
He took in the hollow, then dug a hole beyond it, and turned 
around the second corner. Pakhom looked at the shikhan; 
it was mist-covered from the heat, quivering in the air, and 
through the haze he could barely see the people. 

‘‘Well,’’ thought Pakhom, ‘‘I have taken two long sides. 
I must make this one shorter.’’ 

He started on his third side, and began to increase his 
speed. He looked at the sun, and it was already near the 
middle of the afternoon, but he had made only two versts 
on the third side. To the goal it was still fifteen versts. 

‘“Yes,’’ he thought, ‘‘though it is going to be a crooked 
estate, I must walk in a straight line. I must not take in 
too much,—as it is I have a great deal.’’ 

Pakhom quickly dug a male, and turned straight toward 
the shikhan. 


IX 


Pakhom walked straight toward the shikhan, and it was 
getting hard. He was thirsty, and he had cut and hurt his 
feet, and he began to totter. He wanted to rest, but he 
could not, for he would not get back by sundown. The sun 
did not wait, and kept going down and down. 

AAG) Nad he said, ‘‘I hope I have not made a mistake and 
taken in too en What if I do not get back in time?”’ 

He looked ahead of him at the shikhan and up at the 
sun; it was still far to the shikhan, and the sun was not 
far from the horizon. 

Pakhom walked, and it was hard for him, but he kept 
increasing his gait. He walked and walked, and it was far 
still, so he began to trot. He threw away his coat, his boots, 
and the can; he threw away his cap, but he held on to the 
spade, to lean on it. 

“‘Oh,’’ he thought, ‘‘I have made a mistake and have 
ruined the whole affair. I shall not get back before sun- 
down.”’ 
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An terror took his breath away. He ran, and his shirt 
and trousers stuck to his body from perspiration, and his 
mouth was dry. In his breast it was as though bellows 
were being pumped, and in his heart there was a hammer- 
ing, and his legs gave way under him. Pakhom felt badly: 
he was afraid he might die from too much straining. 

He was afraid he might die, but he did not dare to 
stop. 


“*T have run so much,”’ he thought, ‘‘so how can I stop 
now? They will only call me a fool.’’ 

He ran and ran, and was getting near, and could hear 
the Bashkirs screaming and shouting to him, but their noise 
made him still more excited. He ran with all his might, 
and the sun was getting near the edge: it was lost in the 
mist, and looked as red as blood. It was just beginning to 
go down. The sun was nearly gone, but it was no longer 
far to the goal. He saw the people waving their hands at 
him from the shikhan, and encouraging him. He saw the 
fox cap on the ground and the money on top of it; and he 
saw the elder sitting on the ground, holding his hands over 
his belly. And Pakhom recalled his dream. 

‘<There is a lot of land,’’ he thought, ‘‘but will God 
grant me to live on it? Oh, I have ruined myself,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘I shall not reach the spot.’’ 

Pakhom looked at the sun, and it was down to the 
ground,—a part of it was down, and only an arch was stand- 
ing out from the horizon. Pakhom made a last effort and 
bent forward with his whole body; his legs hardly moved 
fast enough to keep him from falling. He ran up to the 
shikhan, when suddenly it grew dark. He looked around, 
and the sun was down. He groaned. ; 

‘My labour is lost,’’ he thought. 

He wanted to stop, but he heard the Bashkirs shouting 
to him, and then he recalled that here below it seemed to 
him that the sun was down, but that on the shikhan it was 
not yet down. Pakhom made a last effort, and ran up the 
shikhan. On the shikhan it was still light. He ran up, and 
saw the cap. In front of the cap sat the elder, laughing and 
holding his hands on his belly. Pakhom recalled the dream. 

AIII—15 
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He groaned, and his iegs gave way, and he fell forward, 
and his hands touched the cap. 

‘“‘You are a fine fellow!’’ cried the elder. ‘‘You have 
come into a lot of land.”’ 

Pakhom’s labourer ran up, wishing to raise him, but 
blood was flowing from his mouth, and he was dead. 

The Bashkirs clicked their tongues, pitying him. 

The labourer picked up the spade, and dug a grave for 
Pakhom, as much as he measured from his feet to his head, 
—three arshins,—and buried him in it. 


1Two and one-half acres. 
2About fifty cents. 


From Crimzg anp PUNISHMENT 
F'ropor DosToYEVSKY 


Raskolnikov was not used to crowds, and, as we said 
before, he avoided society of every sort, more especially 
of late. But now all at once he felt a desire to be with other 
people. Something new seemed to be taking place within 
him, and with it he felt a sort of thirst for company. He 
was so weary after a whole month of concentrated wretch- 
edness and gloomy excitement that he longed to rest, if 
only for a moment, in some other world, whatever it might 
be; and, in spite of the filthiness of his surroundings, he 
was glad now to stay in the tavern. 

The master of the establishment was in another room 
but he frequently came down some steps into the main 
room, his jaunty, tarred boots with red turnover tops com- 
ing into view each time before the rest of his person. He 
wore a full coat and a horridly greasy black satin waist- 
coat, with no cravat, and his whole face seemed smeared 
with oil like an iron lock. At the counter stood a boy of 
about fourteen, and there was another boy somewhat 
younger who handed whatever was wanted. On the counter 
lay some sliced cucumber, some pieces of dried black bread, 
and some fish, chopped up small, all smelling very bad. It 
was insufferably close, and so heavy with the fumes of 
spirits that five minutes in such an atmosphere might weil 
make a man drunk. 
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There are chance meetings with strangers that interest 
us from the first moment, before a word is spoken. Such 
was the impression made on Raskolnikov by the person 
sitting a little distance from him, who looked like a retired 
clerk. The young man often recalled this impression after- 
wards, and even ascribed it to presentiment. He looked 
repeatedly at the clerk, partly no doubt because the latter 
was staring persistently at him, obviously anxious to enter 
into conversation. At the other persons in the room, in- 
cluding the tavern-keeper, the clerk looked as though he 
were used to their company, and weary of it, showing a 
shade of condescending contempt for them as persons of 
station and culture inferior to his own, with whom it would 
be useless for him to converse. He was a man over fifty, 
bald and grizzled, of medium height, and stoutly built. His 
face, bloated from continual drinking, was of a yellow, even 
greenish, tinge, with swollen eyelids, out of which keen red- 
dish eyes gleamed like little chinks. But there was some- 
thing very strange in him; there was a light in his eyes as 
though of intense feeling—perhaps there were even thought 
and intelligence, but at the same time there was a gleam of 
something like madness. He was wearing an old and hope- 
lessly ragged black dress coat, with all its buttons missing 
except one, and that one he had buttoned, evidently cling- 
ing to this last trace of respectability. A crumpled shirt 
front, covered with spots and stains, protruded from his 
canvas waistcoat. Like a clerk, he wore no beard, nor 
moustache, but had been so long unshaven that his chin 
looked like a stiff greyish brush. And there was something 
respectable and like an official about his manner, too. But 
he was restless; he ruffled up his hair and from time to 
time let his head drop into his hands dejectedly, resting his 
ragged elbows on the stained and sticky table. At last he 
looked straight at Raskolnikov, and said loudly and reso- 
lutely: 

‘“May I venture, honoured sir, to engage you in polite 
conversation? Forasmuch as, though your exterior would 
not command respect, my experience admonishes me that 
you are a man of education and not accustomed to drink. 
ing. I have always respected education when in conjunc- 
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tion with genuine sentiments, and I am besides a titular 
counsellor in rank. Marmeladov—such is my name; titular 
counsellor. I make bold to inquire—have you been in the 
service ?’’ 

‘‘No, I am studying,’’ answered the young man, some- 
what surprised at the grandiloquent style of the speaker 
and also at being so directly addressed. In spite of the 
momentary desire he had just been feeling for company of 
any sort, on being actually spoken to he felt immediately 
his habitual irritable uneasy aversion for any stranger who 
approached or attempted to approach him. 

‘*A student then, or formerly a student,’’ cried the clerk. 
‘‘Just what I thought! I’m a man of experience, immense 
experience, sir,’’? and he tapped his forehead with his fin- 
gers in self-approval. ‘‘You’ve been a student or have 
attended some learned institution! . . . But allow me....”’ 
He got up, staggered, took his jug and his glass, and sat 
down beside the young man, facing him a little sideways. 
He was drunk, but spoke fluently and boldly, only oceca- 
sionally losing the thread of his sentences and drawling his 
words. He pounced upon Raskolnikov as greedily as though 
he too had not spoken to a soul for a month. 

‘‘Honoured sir,’’ he began almost with solemnity, ‘‘pov- 
erty is not a vice, that’s a true saying. Yet I know too 
that drunkenness is not a virtue, and that that’s even truer. 
But beggary, honoured sir, beggary is a vice. In poverty 
you may still retain your innate nobility of soul, but in 
beggary—never—no one. For beggary a man is not chased 
out of human society with a stick, he is swept out with a 
broom, so as to make it as humiliating as possible; and 
quite right too, forasmuch as in beggary I am ready to be 
the first to humiliate myself. Hence the pot house! Hon- 
oured sir, a month ago Mr. Lebeziatnikov gave my wife 
a beating, and my wife is a very different matter from me! 
Do you understand? Allow me to ask you another question 
out of simple curiosity: have you ever spent a night on a 
hay barge, on the Neva?”’ 

‘‘No, I have not happened to,’’ answered Raskolnikov. 
‘¢What do you mean?’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve just come from one and it’s the fifth night 
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I’ve slept so....’’ He filled his glass, emptied it and 
paused. Bits of hay were in fact clinging to his clothes 
and sticking to his hair. It seemed quite probable that he 
had not undressed or washed for the last five days. His 
hands, particularly, were filthy. They were fat and red, 
with black nails. 

His conversation seemed to excite a general though 
languid interest. The boys at the counter fell to snigger- 
ing. The innkeeper came down from the upper room, ap- 
parently on purpose to listen to the ‘‘funny fellow’’ and 
sat down at a little distance, yawning lazily, but with 
dignity. Evidently Marmeladov was a familiar figure here, 
and he had most likely acquired his weakness for high- 
flown speeches from the habit of frequently entering into 
conversation with strangers of all sorts in the tavern. This 
habit develops into a necessity in some drunkards, and 
especially in those who are looked after sharply and kept 
in order at home. Hence in the company of other drinkers 
they try to justify themselves and even if possible obtain 
consideration. 

‘‘Munny fellow!’’ pronounced the innkeeper. ‘‘And why 
don’t you work, why aren’t you at your duty, if you are in 
the service?’’ 

““Why am I not at my duty, honoured sir,’’ Marmeladov 
went on, addressing himself exclusively to Raskolnikov, as 
though it had been he who put that question to him. ‘‘Why 
am I not at my duty? Does not my heart ache to think 
what a useless worm I am? A month ago when Mr. Le- 
beziatnikov beat my wife with his own hands, and I lay 
drunk, didn’t I suffer? HExcuse me, young man, has it ever 
happened to you... hm... well, to petition hopelessly 
for a loan?”’ 

‘Yes, it has. But what do you mean by hopelessly?’’ 

‘Hopelessly in the fullest sense, when you know before- 
hand that you will get nothing by it. You know, for in- 
stance, beforehand with positive certainty that this man, 
this most reputable and exemplary citizen, will on no con- 
sideration give you money; and indeed I ask you why 
should he. For he knows of course that I shan’t pay it 
back. From compassion? But Mr. Lebeziatnikov who 
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keeps up with modern ideas explained the other day that 
compassion is forbidden nowadays by science itself, and 
that that’s what is done now in England, where there is 
political economy. Why, I ask you, should he give it to 
me? And yet though Ho know beforehand that he won’t, I 
set off to him and . 

‘““Why do you go?”? ee in Raskolnikov. 

‘‘Well, when one has no one, nowhere else one can go! 
For every man must have somewhere to go. Since there 
are times when one absolutely must go somewhere! When 
my own daughter first went out with a yellow ticket, then I 
had to go... (for my daughter has a yellow passport),”’ 
he added in parenthesis, looking with a certain uneasiness 
at the young man. ‘‘No matter, sir, no matter!’’ he went 
on hurriedly and with apparent composure when both the 
boys at the counter guffawed and even the innkeeper smiled 
—‘No matter, Iam not confounded by the wagging of their 
heads; for every one knows everything about it already, 
and all that is secret is made open. And I accept it all not 
with contempt, but with humility. So be it! So be it! 
‘Behold the man’ Excuse me, young man, can you... 
No, to put it more strongly and more distinctly: not can 
you... but dare you, looking upon me, assert that I am 
not a pig?”’ 

The young man did not answer a word. 

‘‘Well,’’ the orator began again stolidly and with even . 
increased dignity, after waiting for the laughter in the 
room to subside. ‘‘ Well, so be it, I am a pig, but she is a 
lady! JI have the semblance of a beast, but Katerina 
Ivanovna, my spouse, is a person of education and an offi- 
cer’s daughter. Granted, granted, I am a scoundrel, but 
she is a woman of a noble heart, full of sentiments, refined 
by education. And yet... oh, if only she felt for me! 
Honoured sir, honoured sir, you know every man ought to 
have at least one place where people feel for him!! But 
Katerina Ivanovna, though she is magnanimous, she is un- 
just... And yet, although I realize that when she pulls 
my hair she only does it out of pity—for I repeat without 
being ashamed, she pulls my hair, young man, but, my God, 
uf she would but once ... But no, no! It’s all in vain and 
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it’s no use talking! No use talking! For more than once, 
my wish did come true and more than once she has felt for 
me but . . . such is my fate and I am a beast by nature!”’ 

‘“‘Rather!’’ assented the innkeeper yawning. Marmela- 
dov struck his fist resolutely on the table. 

“Such is my fate! Do you know, sir, do you know, I 
have sold her very stockings for drink? Not her shoes— 
that would be more or less in the order of things, but her 
stockings, her stockings I have sold for drink! Her mohair 
shawl I sold for drink, a present to her long ago, her own 
property, not mine; and we live in a cold room and she 
caught cold this winter and has begun coughing and spit- 
ting blood too. We have three little children and Katerina 
Ivanovna is at work from morning till night; she is serub- 
bing and cleaning and washing the children, for she’s been 
used to cleanliness from a child. But her chest is weak 
and she has a tendency to consumption and I feel it! Do 
you suppose I don’t feel it? And the more I drink the 
more I feel it. That’s why I drink, too. I try to find sym- 
pathy and feeling in drink . ... I drink so that I may suffer 
twice as much!’’ And as though in despair he laid his head 
down on the table. 

‘‘Young man,’’ he went on, raising his head again, ‘‘in 
your face I seem to read some trouble of mind. When you 
came in I read it, and that was why I addressed you at 
once. For in unfolding to you the story of my life, I do not 
wish to make myself a laughing-stock before these idle 
listeners, who indeed know all about it already, but I am 
looking for a man of feeling and education. Know then 
that my wife was educated in a high-class school for the 
daughters of noblemen, and on leaving, she danced the 
shawl dance before the governor and other personages for 
which she was presented with a gold medal and a certificate 
of merit. The medal . . .well, the medal of course was 
sold—long ago, hm .. . but the certificate of merit is in 
her trunk still and not long ago she showed it to our land- 
lady. And although she is most continually on bad terms 
with the landlady, yet she wanted to tell some one or other 
of her past honours and of the happy days that are gone. 
T don’t condemn her for it, I don’t blame her, for the one 
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thing left her is recollection of the past, and all the rest is 
dust and ashes. Yes, yes, she is a lady of spirit, proud and 
determined. She scrubs the floors herself and has nothing 
but black bread to eat, but won’t allow herself to be treated 
with disrespect. That’s why she would not overlook Mr. 
Lebeziatnikov’s rudeness to her, and so when he gave her 
a beating for it, she took to her bed more from the hurt to 
her feelings than from the blows. She was a widow when 
I married her, with three children, one smaller than the 
other. She married her first husband, an infantry officer, 
for love, and ran away with him from her father’s house. 
She was exceedingly fond of her husband; but he gave way 
to cards, got into trouble and with that he died. He used 
to beat her at the end; and although she paid him back, of 
which I have authentic documentary evidence, to this day 
she speaks of him with tears and she throws him up at 
me; and I am glad, I am glad that, though only in imagina- 
tion, she should think of herself as having once been 
happy ... And she was left at his death with three chil- 
dren in a wild and remote district where I happened to be 
at the time; and she was left in such hopeless poverty that, 
although I have seen many ups and downs of all sorts, I 
don’t feel equal to describing it even. Her relations had 
all thrown her off. And she was proud, too, excessively 
proud ... And then, honoured sir, and then, I being at 
the time a widower, with a daughter of fourteen left me 
by my first wife, offered her my hand, for I could not bear 
the sight of such suffering. You can judge the extremity 
of her calamities, that she, a woman of education and cul- 
ture and distinguished family, should have consented to be 
my wife. But she did! Weeping and sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands, she married me! For she had nowhere to 
turn! Do you understand, sir, do you understand what it 
means when you have absolutely nowhere to turn? No, 
that you don’t understand yet ... And for a whole year, 
I performed my duties conscientiously and faithfully, and 
did not touch this’’ (he tapped the jug with his finger), 
‘‘for I have feelings. But even so, I could not please her; 
and then I lost my place, too, and that through no fault of 
mine but through changes in the office; and then I did touch 
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it! ... It will be a year and a half ago soon since we 
found ourselves at last after many wanderings and numer- 
ous calamities in this magnificent capital, adorned with 
innumerable monuments. Here, too, I obtained a situation. 
. . . I obtained it and lost it again. Do you understand? 
This time it was through my own fault I lost it: for my 
weakness had come out . . . We have now part of a room 
at Amalia Fyodorovna Lippevechsel’s; and what we live 
upon and what we pay our rent with, I could not say. There 
are a lot of people living there beside ourselves. Dirt and 
disorder, a perfect Bedlam... hm... yes. And mean- 
while my daughter by my first wife has grown up; and what 
my daughter has had to put up with from her step-mother 
whilst she was growing up, I won’t speak of. For, though 
Katerina Ivanovna is full of generous feelings, she is a 
spirited lady, irritable and short tempered ... Yes. But 
it’s no use going over that! Sonia, as you may well fancy, 
has had no education. I did make an effort four years ago 
to give her a course of geography and universal history, 
but I was not very well up in those subjects myself and 
we had no suitable books, and what books we had .. . hm, 
anyway we have not even those now, so all our instruction 
came to an end. We stopped at Cyrus of Persia. Since 
she has attained years of maturity, she has read other books 
of romantic tendency and of late she has read with great 
interest a book she got through Mr. Lebeziatnikov, Lewes’ 
Physiology—do you know it?—and even recounted extracts 
from it to us: and that’s the whole of her education. And 
now may I venture to address you, honoured sir, on my own 
account with a private question? Do you suppose that a 
respectable poor girl can earn much by honest work? Not 
fifteen farthings a day can she earn, if she is respectable 
and has no special talent and that without putting her work 
down for an instant! And what’s more, Ivan Ivanitch 
Klopstock, the civil counsellor—have you heard of him?— 
has not to this day paid her for the half-dozen linen shirts 
she made him and drove her roughly away, stamping and 
reviling at her, on the pretext that the shirt collars were 
not made like the pattern and were put in askew. And 
there are the little ones hungry ... And Katerina Ivan- 
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ovna walking up and down and wringing her hands, her 
cheeks flushed red, as they always are in that disease: 
‘Here you live with us,’ says she, ‘you eat and drink and 
are kept warm and you do nothing to help.’ And much she 
gets to eat and drink when there is not a crust for the little 
ones for three days! I was lying at the time... well, 
what of it! I was lying drunk and I heard my Sonia speak- 
ing (she is a gentle creature with a soft little voice... 
fair hair and such a pale, thin little face). She said: 
‘Katerina Ivanovna, am I really to do a thing like that?’ 
And Darya Frantsovna, a woman of evil character and very 
well known to the police, had two or three times tried to get 
at her through the landlady. ‘And why not,’ said Katerina 
Ivanovna with a jeer, ‘you are something mighty precious 
to be so careful of!’ But don’t blame her, don’t blame her, 
honoured sir, don’t blame her! She was not herself when 
she spoke, but driven to distraction by her illness and the 
erying of the hungry children; and it was said more to 
wound her than anything else. For that’s Katerina Ivan- 
ovna’s character, and when children ery, even from hunger, 
she falls to beating them at once. At six o’clock I saw 
Sonia get up, put on her kerchief and her cape, and go out 
of the room and about nine o’clock she came back. She 
walked straight up to Katerina Ivanoyna and she laid 
thirty roubles on the table before her in silence. She did 
not utter a word, she did not even look at her, she simply 
picked up our big green drap de dames shawl (we have a 
shawl, made of drap de dames), put it over her head and 
lay down on the bed with her face to the wall; only her 
little shoulders and her body kept shuddering ... And I 
went on lying there, just as before ... And then I saw, 
young man, I saw Katerina Ivanovna, in the same silence 
go up to Sonia’s little bed; she was on her knees all the 
evening kissing Sonia’s feet, and would not get up, and 
then they both fell asleep in each other’s arms... to- 
gether, together ... yes ... and I lay drunk.’’ 
Marmeladov stopped short, as though his voice had 
failed him. Then he hurriedly filled his glass, drank, and 
cleared his throat. 
“Since then, sir,’? he went on after a brief pause— 
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“‘Since then, owing to an unfortunate occurrence and 
through information given by evil-intentioned persons—in 
all which Darya Frantsovna took a leading part on the pre- 
text that she had been treated with want of respect—since 
then my daughter Sofya Semyonovna has been forced to 
take a yellow ticket, and owing to that she is unable to go 
on living with us. For our landlady, Amalia Fyodorovna, 
would not hear of it (though she had backed up Darya 
Frantsovna before) and Mr. Lebeziatnikov, too ... hm. 
... All the trouble between him and Katerina Ivanovna 
was on Sonia’s account. At first he was for making up to 
Sonia himself and then all of a sudden he stood on his dig- 
nity: ‘How,’ said he, ‘can a highly educated man like me 
live in the same rooms with a girl like that?’ And Katerina 
Ivanovna would not let it pass, she stood up for her. . 
and so that’s how it happened. And Sonia comes to us 
now, mostly after dark; she comforts Katerina Ivanovna 
and gives her all she can. . . . She has a room at the Ka- 
pernaumova, the tailors, she lodges with them; Kapernau- 
mov is a lame man with a cleft palate and all of his numer- 
ous family have cleft palates, too. And his wife, too, has 
a cleft palate. They all live in one room, but Sonia has her 
own, partitioned off.... hm... yes, very poor people 
and all with cleft palates ... yes. Then I got up in the 
morning, put on my rags, lifted up my hands to heaven and 
set off to his excellency Ivan Afanasyevitch. His excel- 
lency Ivan Afanasyevitch, do you know him? No? Well, 
then, it’s a man of God you don’t know. He is wax... 
wax before the face of the Lord; even as wax melteth! ... 
His eyes were dim when he heard my story. ‘Marmeladovy, 
once already you have deceived my expectations... . I’ll 
take you once more on my own responsibility’—that’s what 
he said, ‘remember,’ he said, ‘and now you can go.’ I kissed 
the dust at his feet—in thought only, for in reality he would 
not have allowed me to do it, being a statesman and a man 
of modern political and enlightened ideas. I returned home, 
and when I announced that I’d been taken back into the 
service and should receive a salary, heavens, what a to-do 
there was ... .!’’ 

Marmeladov stopped again in violent excitement. At 
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that moment a whole party of revellers already drunk came 
in from the street, and the sounds of a hired concertina and 
the cracked piping voice of a child of seven years singing 
‘‘Hamlet’? were heard in the entry. The room was filled 
with noise. The tavern-keeper and the boys were busy with 
the new-comers. Marmeladov paying no attention to the 
new arrivals continued his story. He appeared by now to 
be extremely weak, but as he became more and more drunk, 
he became more and more talkative. The recollection of 
his recent success in getting the situation seemed to revive 
him, and was positively reflected in a sort of radiance on 
his face. Raskolnikov listened attentively. 

‘“‘That was five weeks ago, sir. Yes... As soon as 
Katerina Ivanovna and Sonia heard of it, merey on us, it 
was as though I stepped into the kingdom of Heaven. It 
used to be: ‘you can lie like a beast’; nothing but abuse. Now 
they were walking on tiptoe, hushing the children. ‘Semyon 
Zaharovitch is tired with his work at the office, he is rest- 
ing, shh!’ They made me coffee before I went to work and 
boiled cream forme! They began to get real cream for me, 
do you hear that? And how they managed to get together 
the money for a decent outfit—eleven roubles, fifty copecks— 
I can’t guess. Boots, cotton shirtfronts—most magnificent, a 
uniform, they got up all in splendid style, for eleven roubles 
and a half. The first morning I came back from the office 
I found Katerina Ivanovna had cooked two courses for 
dinner—soup and salt meat with horse radish—which we 
had never dreamed of till then. She has not any dresses 

. none at all, but she got herself up as though she were 
going on a visit; and not that she’d anything to do it with, 
she smartened herself up with nothing at all, she’d done her 
hair nicely, put on a clean collar of some sort, cuffs, and 
there she was, quite a different person, she was younger 
and better looking. Sonia, my little darling, had only 
helped with money ‘for the time,’ she said, ‘it won’t do for 
me to come and see you too often. After dark maybe when 
no one can see.’ Do you hear, do you hear? I lay down for 
a nap after dinner and what do you think: though Kat- 
erina Ivanovna had quarrelled to the last degree with our 
landlady Amalia Fyodorovna only a week before, she could 
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not resist then asking her in to coffee. For two hours they 
were sitting, whispering together. ‘Semyon Zaharovitch 
is in the service again, now, and receiving a salary,’ says 
she, says she, ‘and he went himself to his excellency and his 
excellency himself came out to him, made all the others wait 
and led Semyon Zaharovitch by the hand before everybody 
into his study.’ Do you hear, do you hear? ‘To be sure, 
says he, ‘Semyon Zaharovitch, remembering your past 
services, since you promise now and since moreover we’ve 
got on badly without you,’ (do you hear, do you hear?) 
‘and so,’ says he, ‘I rely now on your word as a gentleman.’ 
And all that, let me tell you, she has simply made up for 
herself, and not simply out of wantonness, for the sake of 
bragging; no, she believes it all herself, she amuses herself 
with her own fancies, upon my word she does! And I don’t 
blame her for it, no, I don’t blame her! ... Six days ago 
when I brought her my first earnings in full—twenty-three 
roubles, forty copecks altogether—she called me her poppet; 
‘poppet,’ said she, ‘my little poppet.’ And when we were 
by ourselves, you understand? You would not think me a 
beauty, you would not think much of me as a husband, 
would you? ... Well, she pinched my cheek ‘my little 
poppet,’ said she.”’ 

Marmeladov broke off, tried to smile, but suddenly his 
chin began to twitch. He controlled himself, however. The 
tavern, the degraded appearance of the man, the five nights 
in the hay barge, and the pot of spirits, and yet this 
poignant love for his wife and children bewildered his 
listener. Raskolnikov listened intently but with a sick 
sensation. He felt vexed that he had come here. 

‘Honoured sir, honoured sir,’’ cried Marmeladov re- 
covering himself—‘‘Oh, sir, perhaps all this seems a laugh- 
ing matter to you, as it does to others, and perhaps I am 
only worrying you with the stupidity of all the trivial 
details of my home life, but it is not a laughing matter to 
me. For I can feel it all. ... And the whole of that 
heavenly day of my life and the whole of that evening I 
passed in fleeting dreams of how I would arrange it all, and 
how I would dress all the children, and how I should give 
her rest, and how I should rescue my own daughter from 
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dishonour and restore her to the bosom of her family... 
And a great deal more ... Quite excusable, sir. Well, 
then, sir, Marmeladov suddenly gave a sort of start, raised 
his head and gazed intently at his listener), well, on the very 
next day after all those dreams, that is to say, exactly five 
days ago, in the evening, by a cunning trick, like a thief in 
the night, I stole from Katerina Ivanovna the key to her 
box, took out what was left of my earnings, how much it 
was I have forgotten, and now look at me, all of you! It’s 
the fifth day since I left home, and they are looking for me 
there and it’s the end of my employment, and my uniform 
is lying in a tavern of the Egyptian bridge. I exchanged 
it for the garments I have on... and it’s the end of 
everything !’’ 

Marmeladov struck his forehead with his fist, clenched 
his teeth, closed his eyes and leaned heavily with his elbow 
on the table. But a minute later his face suddenly changed 
and with a certain assumed slyness and affectation of 
bravado, he glanced at Raskolnikov, laughed and said: 

‘“‘This morning I went to see Sonia, I went to ask her 
for a pick-me-up!’’ 

‘‘You don’t say she gave it to you?’’ eried one of the 
newcomers; he shouted the words and went off into a 
euffaw. 

“This very quart was bought with her money,’’ 
Marmeladov declared, addressing himself exclusively to 
Raskolnikov. ‘‘Thirty copecks she gave me with her own 


hands, her last, all she had, as I saw . . . she said nothing, 
she only looked at me without a word ... Not on earth, 


but up yonder ... they grieve over men, they weep, but 
they don’t blame them, they don’t blame! Thirty copecks, 
yes! And maybe she needs them now, eh? What do you 
think, my dear sir? For now she’s got to keep up her 
appearance. It costs money, that smartness, that special 
smartness, you know? Do you understand? And there’s 
pomatum, too, you see, she must have things: petticoats, 
starched ones; shoes, too, real jaunty ones to show off her 
foot when she has to step over a puddle. Do you under- 
stand, sir, do you understand what all that smartness 
means? And here I, her own father, here I took thirty 
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copecks of that money for a drink! And I am drinking it! 
And I have already drunk it. Come, who will have pity on 
aman like me, eh? Are you sorry for me, sir, or not? Tell 
me, sir, are you sorry or not? He-he-he!”’ 

He would have filled his glass, but there was no drink 
left. The pot was empty. 

““What are you to be pitied for?’’ shouted the tavern- 
keeper who was again near them. 

Shouts of laughter and even oaths followed. The 
laughter and the oaths came from those who were listening 
and also from those who had heard nothing, but were 
simply looking at the figure of the discharged government 
clerk. 

‘‘To be pitied! Why am I to be pitied?’’ Marmeladov 
suddenly declaimed, standing up with his arms out- 
stretched, as though he had been only waiting for the 
question. 

‘“Why am I to be pitied, you say? Yes! There’s noth- 
ing to pity me for! I ought to be crucified, crucified on a 
cross, not pitied! Crucify me, oh judge, crucify me, but 
pity me! And then I will go of myself to be crucified, for 
it’s not merry-making I seek but tears and tribulation! ... 
Do you suppose, you that sell, that this pint of yours has 
been sweet tome? It was tribulation I sought at the bottom 
of it, tears and tribulation, and have found it, and I have 
tasted it; but He will pity us Who has had pity on all men, 
Who has understood all men and all things, He is the One, 
He, too, is the judge. He will come in that day and He will 
ask: ‘Where is the daughter who gave herself for her cross, 
consumptive step-mother and for the little children of 
another? Where is the daughter who had pity upon the 
filthy drunkard, her earthly father, undismayed by his 
beastliness!? And He will say, ‘Come to me! I have 
already forgiven thee once .. . I have forgiven thee once 
... Thy sins which are many are forgiven thee for thou 
hast loved much...’ And He will forgive my Sonia, He 
will forgive, I know it . . . I felt it in my heart when I was 
with her just now! And He will judge and will forgive all, 
the good and the evil, the wise and the meek . . . And when 
He has done with all of them, then He will summon us. ‘You, 
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too, come forth, ye weak ones, come forth, ye children of 
shame!’ And we shall ali come forth, without shame and 
shall stand before Him. And He will say unto us, ‘Ye are 
swine, made in the Image of the Beast and with his mark; 
but come ye also!’ And the wise ones and those of under- 
standing will say, ‘Oh, Lord, why dost Thou receive these 
men?’ And He will say, ‘This is why I receive them, oh, ye 
wise, this is why I receive them, oh, ye of understanding, that 
not one of them believed himself to be worthy of this.’ 
And He will hold out His hands to us and we shall fall down 
before Him . . . and we shall weep . . . and we shall un- 
derstand all things! Then we shall understand all!... and 
all will understand, Katerina Ivanovyna even... she 
will understand .. . Lord, Thy kingdom come.’’ And he 
sank down on the bench exhausted, and helpless, looking at 
no one, apparently oblivious of his surroundings and 
plunged in deep thought. His words had created a certain 
impression; there was a moment of silence; but soon 
laughter and oaths were heard again. 

‘**That’s his notion!’’ 

‘*Talked himself silly!’’ 

**A fine clerk he is!”’ 

And so on, and so on. 

**Let us go, sir,’’ said Marmeladov all at once, raising 
his head and addressing Raskolnikov—‘come along with 
me . . . Kozel’s house, looking into the yard. I’m going 
to Katerina Ivanovna—time I did.’’ 

Raskolnikov had for some time been wanting to go 
and he had meant to help him. Marmeladov was 
much unsteadier on his legs than in his speech and leaned 
heavily on the young man. They had two or three hun- 
dred paces to go. The drunken man was more and more 
overcome by dismay and confusion as they drew nearer the 
house. 

**Tt’s not Katerina Ivanovna I am afraid of now,’’ he 
muttered in agitation—‘‘and that she will begin pulling my 
hair. What does my hair matter! Bother my hair! That’s 
what I say; indeed it will be better if she does begin pulling 
it, that’s not what I am afraid of . . . it’s her eyes I am 
afraid of . . . yes, her eyes . . . the red on her cheeks, too, 
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frightens me... and her breathing, too... Have you 
noticed how people in that disease breathe . . . when they 
are excited? I am frightened of the children’s crying, too 

. For if Sonia has not taken them food ...I don’t 
know what’s happened! I don’t know! But blows I am 
not afraid of . . . Know, sir, that such blows are not a pain 
to me, but even an enjoyment. In fact I can’t get on with- 
outit... It’s better so. Let her strike me, it relieves her 
heart ... it’s better so... There is the house. The 
house of Kozel, the cabinet maker . . . a German, well-to- 
do. Lead the way!” 

They went in from the yard and up to the fourth story. 
The staircase got darker and darker as they went up. It 
was nearly eleven o’clock and although in summer in 
Petersburg there is no real night, yet it was quite dark at 
the top of the stairs. 

A grimy little door at the very top of the stairs stood 
ajar. A very poor-looking room about ten paces long was 
lighted up by a candle-end; the whole of it was visible from 
the entrance. It ‘was all in disorder, littered up with rags 
of all sorts, especially children’s garments. Across the 
furthest corner was stretched a ragged sheet. Behind it 
probably was the bed. There was nothing in the room 
except two chairs and a sofa covered with American leather, 
full of holes, before which stood an old deal kitchen-table, 
unpainted and uncovered. At the edge of the table stood a 
smouldering tallow-candle in an iron candlestick. It 
appeared that the family had a room to themselves, not part 
of a room, but their room was practically a passage. The 
door leading to the other rooms, or rather cupboards, into 
which Amalia Lippevechsel’s flat was divided, stood half 
open, and there was shouting, uproar and laughter within. 
People seemed to be playing cards and drinking tea there. 
Words of the most unceremonious kind flew out from time 
to time. 

Raskolnikov recognized Katerina Ivanoyna at once. She 
was a rather tall, slim and graceful woman, terribly 
emaciated, with magnificent dark brown hair and with a 
hectic flush in her cheeks. She was pacing up and down in 
her little, room, pressing her hands against her chest; her 
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lips were parched and her breathing came in nervous, 
broken gasps. Her eyes glittered as in fever and looked 
about with a harsh immovable stare. And that consumptive 
and excited face with the last flickering light of the candle- 
end playing upon it made a sickening impression. She 
seemed to Raskolnikov about thirty years old and was 
certainly a strange wife for Marmeladov . . . She had not 
heard them and did not notice them coming in. She seemed 
to be lost in thought, hearing and seeing nothing. The 
room was close, but she had not opened the window; a 
stench rose from the staircase, but the door on to the stairs 
was not closed. From the inner rooms clouds of tobacco 
smoke floated in; she kept coughing, but did not close the 
door. The youngest child, a girl of six, was asleep, sitting 
curled up on the floor with her head on the sofa. A boy a 
year older stood crying and shaking in the corner, probably 
he had just had a beating. Beside him stood a girl of nine 
years old, tall and thin, wearing a thin and ragged chemise 
with an ancient cashmere pelisse flung over her bare 
shoulders, long outgrown and barely reaching her knees. 
Her arm, as thin as a stick, was round her brother’s neck. 
She was trying to comfort him, whispering something to 
him, and doing all she could to keep him from whimpering 
again. At the same time her large dark eyes, which looked 
larger still from the thinness of her frightened face, were 
watching her mother with alarm. Marmeladov did not 
enter the door, but dropped on his knees in the very door- 
way, pushing Raskolnikov in front of him. The woman 
seeing a stranger stopped indifferently facing him, coming 
to herself for a moment and apparently wondering what he 
had come for. But evidently she decided that he was going 
into the next room, as he had to pass through hers to get 
there. Taking no further notice of him, she walked towards 
the outer door to close it and uttered a sudden scream on 
seeing her husband on his knees in the doorway. 

‘*Ah!’’ she cried out in a frenzy, ‘‘he has come back! 
The criminal! the monster . . . And where is the money? 
What’s in your pocket, show me! And your clothes are all 
different! Where are your clothes? Where is the money? 
Speak!’’ 
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And she fell to searching him. Marmeladov submis- 
sively and obediently held up both arms to facilitate the 
search. Not a farthing was there. 

‘Where is the money?’’ she cried. ‘‘Mercy on us, can 
he have drunk it all? There were twelve silver roubles left 
in the chest!’’ and in a fury she seized him by the hair and 
dragged him into the room. Marmeladov seconded her 
efforts by meekly crawling along on his knees. 

‘‘And this is a consolation to me! This does not hurt 
me, but is a positive con-so-la-tion, ho-nou-red sir,’’ he 
called out, shaken to and fro by his hair and even once 
striking the ground with his forehead. The child asleep on 
the floor woke up and began trembling and screaming and 
rushed to his sister in violent terror, almost in a fit. The 
eldest girl was shaking like a leaf. 

“‘He’s drunk it! he’s drunk it all,’’ the poor woman 
screamed in despair—‘‘and his clothes are gone! And they 
are hungry, hungry!’’—and wringing her hands she pointed 
to the children. ‘‘Oh, accursed life! And you, are you not 
ashamed’’—she pounced all at once upon Raskolnikov— 
‘“from the tavern! Have you been drinking with him? You 
have been drinking with him, too! Go away!’’ 

The young man was hastening away without uttering a 
word. The inner door was thrown wide open and inquisi- 
tive faces were peering in. Coarse laughing faces with 
pipes and cigarettes and heads wearing caps thrust them- 
selves in at the doorway. Further in could be seen figures 
in dressing gowns flung open, in costumes of unseemly 
scantiness, some of them with cards in their hands. They 
were particularly diverted, when Marmeladov, dragged 
about by his hair, shouted that it was a consolation to him. 
They even began to come into the room; at last a sinister 
shrill outery was heard: this came from Amalia Lippe- 
vechsel herself pushing her way amongst them and trying 
to restore order after her own fashion and for the hun- 
dredth time to frighten the poor woman by ordering her 
with coarse abuse to clear out of the room next day. As 
he went out, Raskolnikov had time to put his hand into his 
pocket, to snatch up the coppers he had received in ex- 
change for his rouble in the tavern and to lay them 
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unnoticed on the window. Afterwards on the stairs, he 
changed his mind and would have gone back. 

‘‘What a stupid thing I’ve done,’’ he thought to himself; 
‘‘they have Sonia and I want it myself.’’ But reflecting 
that it would be impossible to take it back now and that in 
any case he would not have taken it, he dismissed it with 
a wave of his hand and went back to his lodging. ‘‘Sonia 
wants pomatum, too,’’ he said as he walked along the street, 
and he laughed malignantly—‘‘such smartness costs money 
... Hm! And maybe Sonia herself will be bankrupt 
today, for there is always a risk, hunting big game... 
digging for gold . . .then they would all be without a crust 
tomorrow except for my money. Hurrah for Sonia! What 
a mine they’ve dug there! And they’re making the most 
of it! Yes, they are making the most of it! They’ve wept 
over it and grown used to it. Man grows used to every- 
thing, the scoundrel!’’ 

He sank into thought. 

‘¢And what if I am wrong,’’ he cried suddenly after a 
moment’s thought. ‘‘What if man is not really a scoundrel, 
man in general, I mean, the whole race of mankind—then 
all the rest is prejudice, simply artificial terrors and there 
are no barriers and it’s all as it should be.’’ 
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Tue Lire or Man 
PROLOGUE 


LEonID ANDREYEV 


A BEING IN GREY called HE speaks of the life of 
MAN. The scene resembles a large, rectangular, perfectly 
empty room, without doors or windows. Everything in it 
ws grey and misty and of wuform colour: Grey walls, grey 
ceiling, grey floor. From an invisible source comes a feeble, 
diffused light, which, also grey, is monotonous, uniform, 
and unreal, casting neither shadows nor spots of light. The 
BEING IN GREY comes gradually into view against the 
background of the wall, with which he has been merged. 
He wears a broad, shapeless, grey robe which vaguely out- 
lines the contours of a large body. Upon his head there is 
a heavy grey scarf which throws a dark shadow over the 
upper part of las face. The eyes are not visible. That whieh 
is visible—the cheek-bones, nose, and sharp chin—ts mas- 
sive and solid, as if hewn from grey stone. The lips are 
firmly compressed. Slightly raising his head, he begins to 
speak in a firm, cold voice, calm and passionless, like a 
hired lector reading with severe indifference the Book of 
Fate: 

‘‘Took and listen, ye who have come hither for mirth and 
laughter. Lo, there will pass before you all the life of Man, 
with its dark beginning and its dark end. Hitherto non- 
existent, mysteriously hidden in infinite time, without 
thought or feeling, utterly unknown, he will mysteriously 
break through the barriers of non-existence and with a cry 
will announce the beginning of his brief life. In the night 
of non-existence will blaze up a candle, lighted by an unseen 
hand. This is the life of Man. Behold its flame. It is the 
life of Man. 

‘¢After birth he will take on the image and the name 
of Man, and in all respects he will be like other people who 
already live on the earth, and their cruel fate will be his 
fate, and his cruel fate will be the fate of all people. Irre- 
sistibly dragged on by time, he will tread inevitably all the 
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steps of human life, upward to its climax and downward to 
its end. Limited in vision, he will not see the step to which 
his unsure foot is already raising him. Limited in knowl- 
edge, he will never know what the coming day or hour or 
moment is bringing to him. And in his blind ignorance, 
worn by apprehension, harassed by hopes and fears, he will 
complete submissively the iron round of destiny. 

‘‘Behold him, a happy youth. See how brightly the 
candle burns. The icy wind blowing from infinite space 
puffs and whirls about, causing the flame to flutter. The 
eandle, however, burns clearly and brightly, though the 
wax is melting, consumed by the fire. The wax is 
melting. 

‘*Tio, he is a happy husband and father. Yet look! How 
dim and strange the candle glimmers, as if the flame were 
a yellowing leaf, as if the flame were shivering and shield- 
ing itself from the cold. For the wax is melting, consumed 
by the fire. The wax is melting. 

‘‘Tio, now he is an old man, feeble and sick. The path 
of life has been trodden to its end and now the dark abyss 
has taken its place, but he still presses on with tottering 
foot. The livid flame, bending toward the earth, flutters 
feebly, trembles and sinks, trembles and sinks, and quietly 
goes out. 

‘Thus Man will die. Coming from the night he will 
return to the night. Bereft of thought, bereft of feeling, 
unknown to all, he will perish utterly, vanishing without 
trace into infinity. And I, whom men call He, will be the 
faithful companion of Man throughout all the days of his 
life and in all his pathways. Unseen by Man and his com- 
panions, I shall unfailingly be near him both in his waking 
and in his sleeping hours; when he prays and when he 
curses; in hours of joy when his free and bold spirit soars 
high; in hours of depression and sorrow when his weary 
soul is overshadowed by death-like gloom and the blood in 
the heart is chilled; in hours of victory and defeat; in the 
hours of heroic struggle with the inevitable I shall be with 
him—TI shall be with him. 

‘‘And ye who have come hither for mirth, ye who are 
doomed to die, look and listen. Lo, the swiftly flowing life 
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of Man will pass before you, with its sorrows and its joys, 
like a far-off, thin reflection.’ 

The BEING IN GREY ceases, and in the silence the 
light goes out and darkness envelops him and the grey, 
empty room. 
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Man 
By Maxim Gorky 


I 


... In hours of mental fatigue—when memory revives 
shadows of the past sending a chill into my heart, when 
thought, like autumn’s listless sun, illuminates the chaos of 
the present and ominously circles over the same spot, 
powerless to rise higher, to fly forward—in the heavy hours 
of mental fatigue, I invoke by the force of my imagination 
the majestic image of Man. 

Man! As though a sun springs forth in my breast, and 
in its brilliant light, enormous like the world, slowly 
marches—forward! and higher!—tragically beautiful Man. 

I see his proud brow and bold deep eyes, and in them— 
the rays of fearless, mighty Thought, that serene force 
which has grasped the wondrous harmony of the universe. 
Thought—creator of gods in moments of fatigue, and their 
destroyer, in periods of vigor and alertness. 

Lost amidst the wastes of the universe, alone on a small 
chunk of earth rushing with immense speed into the depth 
of limitless space, tormented by the question, Why exist?— 
he bravely moves on—forward! and higher! on his road to 
victory over all the secrets of earth and heaven. 

He moves on, fertilizing with his heart’s blood the hard, 
lonely, proud road, and out of this hot blood he creates 
immortal flowers of poetry. The anguished ery of his rebel 
soul he transforms into music, his experience he shapes 
into science and, embellishing life with every step, he moves 
on, ever higher, and forward, a guiding star for the earth. 

Armed only with the power of Thought, which is now 
lightning like, now coldly calm like a sword, free and proud 
Man marches far ahead of men and above life, alone amidst 
the riddles of existence, alone amongst the host of his 
mistakes. These fall as a heavy burden on his proud mind, 
wound his heart, gnaw his brain, and, rousing in him a 
burning shame for them, they summon him—to destroy 
them. 
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He marches! Instincts roar in his breast; the voice of 
vanity whines, an impudent beggar wheedling alms; the 
sticky fibres of conventions ivy-like entangle his heart, suck 
its hot blood, and clamor for concessions; all his senses 
desire to possess him, to lord over his mind. And swarms 
of life’s petty trifles cover his road like filthy toads. 

As the sun is encircled by planets, so is man surrounded 
by the creations of his mind: ever hungry Love; Friend- 
ship, limping far behind; tired Hope ahead of him; Hatred, 
gripped by Anger, rattles its chains of patience, while Faith 
peers with its dark eyes into his restless face, and awaits 
him into her calm embraces. 

He knows this sad suite of his, the ugly, imperfect, weak 
creatures of his mind. 

Clothed in the rags of old truths, poisoned with the 
venom of prejudices, they hostilely follow Thought, lagging 
behind its flight, as the raven lags behind the eagle, and yet 
they dispute its primariness, and rarely merge into one 
mighty and creative flame. 

Here, too, is Man’s eternal companion, dumb and mys- 
terious Death, always ready to kiss his heart burning with 
a thirst for life. 

He knows this immortal suite of his, and yet another he 
knows—Madness. 

Winged, powerful like a hurricane, it watches him with 
a look of enmity, and bewings Thought with its force, 
endeavoring to draw it into its savage dance. 

Thought alone is Man’s inseparable friend, only the 
flame of Thought throws light on the obstacles along his 
road, on life’s riddles, the twilight of nature’s secrets, and 
the dark chaos within his heart. 

Man’s free friend, Thought, looks everywhere with its 
keen, clear eye, and mercilessly illuminates everything: 

Love’s cunning and trivial stratagems, its desires to 
possess the beloved, its striving to humiliate and be 
humbled, and the filthy face of Sensuality lurking behind its 
back. 

Hope’s timid impotence, and its sister just behind her 
—Falsehood, spruce, painted Falsehood, ever ready to con- 
sole, and deceive, every one with its pretty word. 
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In the flabby heart of Friendship, Thought illuminates 
its calculating caution, its cruel, hollow curiosity, its mouldy 
_spots of envy and growths of calumny. 

Thought sees the power of black Hatred, and knows: 
should its fetters be removed, it will destroy everything on 
earth, not sparing even the buds of justice. 

Thought throws light on motionless Faith, its thirst for 
boundless power and domination over all feelings, on its 
hidden claws of bigotry, the impotence of its empty eyes. 

Thought challenges even Death. This fruitless and often 
silly and malignant force is repugnant and hostile to free 
and deathless Thought, sublimator of Man out of an animal, 
creator of gods, systems of philosophy and science—keys 
to the world’s riddles. 

To Thought, Death is like unto a rag picker, who rum- 
mages in back yards, gathers into her dirty sack things 
outlived, rotten, cast away, but at times impertinently 
pilfers something strong and healthy. 

Saturated with the odor of decay, wrapped in a cloak of 
horror, disimpassioned, impersonal, silent Death always 
hovers over Man, a grave and black riddle, while Thought 
jealously studies it, creative and bright like the sun, imbued 
with mad daring and the awareness of immortality. 

Thus marches rebellious Man through the fearful gloom 
of life’s riddles—forward! and higher! ever forward! and 
higher! 


II 


Lo, he is tired, he quakes and moans; his frightened 
heart seeks Faith, and loudly asks for Love’s tender 
caresses. 

And three birds, begotten of Weakness, three black 
hideous birds—Dejection, Despair, Melancholy—ominously 
hover above his mind, and sullenly harp a song to him: that 
he is an insignificant moth, that his consciousness is limited, 
his Thought powerless, his holy pride ridiculous, and that 
whatever he may do, he will die. 

His tormented heart trembles under this song, false and 
malignant; needles of doubt prick his brain, and tears of 
injury sparkle in his eyes. 
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And if his pride does not rebel, the fear of Death drives 
Man ruthlessly into the Dungeon of Faith, and Love, 
smiling triumphantly, draws him into her embrace, hiding 
in the loud promises of happiness its grievous inability to 
be free, and instinct’s greedy tyranny. 

In alliance with Falsehood, timid Hope sings to him of 
the joys of peace, sings of Peconmhanon’s quiet happiness, 
and with soft, pretty words it lulls his dozing spirit, press- 
ing it into the slime of sweet Indolence and into the paws 
of her daughter, Boredom. 

Inspired by his myopic senses, he hastily satiates his 
brain and heart with the pleasant poison of that cynical 
Falsehood which openly teaches that Man’s only road is the 
one that leads him to the barnyard of tranquil self satisfac- 
tion. 

But Thought is proud, and cherishing Man, it engages 
Falsehood in keen battle. Man’s heart is the field of battle. 

Thought pursues him, like an enemy; indefatigably 
bores his brain, ike a worm; blasts his breast, like a 
drought; and, like an executioner, it tortures him, pitilessly 
gripping his heart with the invigorating chill of yearning 
after truth, life’s severe, wise truth, which is growing, how- 
ever slowly, clearly visible through the dusk of errors—a 
fiery flower begotten by Thought. 

But if Man is incurably poisoned by Falsehood’s venom, 
and firmly believes that there is no happiness on earth 
above a full stomach, that there are no higher joys than 
satiety, peace and small comforts of existence, then 
Thought, prisoner of the triumphant senses, droops 
its wings, and dozes, forsaking Man to the rule of his 
heart. 

Like unto an infectious cloud, putrid Vulgarity, daugh- 
ter of vile Boredom, creeps from every side upon Man, 
enveloping with a stinging grey dust his brain, and heart, 
and eyes. 

Man loses himself, transformed by his weakness into an 
animal without Pride and Thought. 

But should Indignation flare up in hin, it will awaken 
Thought, and once again he will march onward, alone 
amidst the thorns of his mistakes, alone amongst the burn- 
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ing sparks of his doubts, alone in the midst of the ruins 
of old truths. 

Majestic, proud, and free, he valiantly looks into the 
eyes of Truth, and speaks to his doubts: 

‘Vou lie about my impotence, and the limitations of my 
consciousness. It is growing! I know this, I see and feel 
that it is growing within me! I perceive the growth of my 
consciousness by the measure of my suffering, for I know: 
if it did not grow, I should not suffer more than I did 
before. 

‘‘But with every step I desire more, I feel more, I see more 
and deeper, and this swift growth of my wants is the mighty 
growth of my consciousness. For the present it is like a 
spark in me—What of it? Are not sparks mothers of con- 
flagrations? I am, in the future, a conflagration in the 
darkness of the universe! I am summoned to ilumine the 
world, to melt the darkness of its secret riddles, to find 
harmony between me and the world, in myself to create, 
harmony, and, after having exposed to light the whole 
gloomy chaos of life on this much suffering earth, covered 
as with a skin disease by a crust of unhappiness, sorrow, 
misery, and malice, to sweep away all its ugly filth into the 
grave of the past! 

‘‘T am summoned to untie the knots of all errors and 
misconceptions, which have tangled up cowed men into a 
bloody and repellant bundle of beasts devouring one &n- 
, other. 

‘‘T have been created by Thought for the purpose of 
overthrowing, destroying, trampling down all that is old, 
all that is narrow and filthy, all that is malicious, and with 
the aim of building a new life on the unshakable founda- 
tions, forged by Thought, of freedom, beauty, and respect 
for men. 

‘‘Implacable foe of the disgraceful niggardliness of hu- 
man desires, I want every one of our men to be a Man. 

‘‘Senseless, shameful, and abominable in this life, in 
which the gruesome, slavish toil of some men is spent with- 
out trace for the oversatiation of others both with bread 
and with gifts of the spirit. 

‘‘Accursed be all prejudices, all superstitions and cus- 
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toms, which have fettered men’s brains and life, as though 
with sticky cobwebs. They interfere with life, they violate 
men—l| will destroy them! 

‘‘My weapon is Thought, and the inexhaustible source 
of my strength is in my firm conviction in the freedom of 
Thought, in its deathlessness, and in the everlasting growth 
of its creative powers. 

‘«Thought is for me the eternal and the only true beacon 
in the gloom of life, the light in the dark of its gross blun- 
ders. I see it burn ever deeper the abysses of mysteries, 
and I march in the rays of immortal Thought, following it, 
ever higher! and forward! 

‘‘There are no impregnable strongholds for Thought, 
nor immutable holies on earth or in heaven. Creator of 
all, it has the sacred inviolable right to destroy everything 
which may hamper the freedom of its growth. 

‘‘T am calmly aware that prejudices are fragments of 
old axioms, and that the clouds of errors soaring over life 
today have been formed from the ashes of old truths, con- 
sumed by the flame of the very Thought which once created 
them. 

‘‘T am aware, too, that not those who gather the fruit 
of the victory are the conquerors, but those who are left 
on the battlefield. 

‘‘T see the sense of life in creative work, and creative- 
ness is self sufficient and limitless. 

‘‘T move on, in order to burn up as brilliantly as pos- 
sible, and the deeper to brighten the darkness of life. My © 
reward is in my destruction. 

‘‘T need no other rewards, for I see: authority is base 
and boresome, wealth oppressive and silly, and fame is a 
prejudice which rose out of men’s inability to value them- 
selves, and their slavish habit of self humiliation. 

‘Doubts! You are only Thought’s sparks, nothing 
more. To test itself, Thought generates you out of its sur- 
charge of force, and feeds you on this very force. 

‘©A day will come, when within my breast will merge 
into one great and creative flame the world of my feeling 
and my immortal Thought. With this flame I shall sear 
from my soul all that is dark, cruel, and mean, and [I shall 
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reassemble those gods whom my Thought created and 
creates. 

‘Allin Man. All for Man!’’ 

Lo, once again, serene and free, his proud head raised 
high, he marches slowly but with firm gait across the ashes 
of old prejudices, alone in the hoary mist of blunders. Be- 
hind him the dust of the past hovers in a heavy cloud, and 
ahead of him looms a host of riddles, awaiting him indif- 
ferently. 

They are as numerous as the stars in the abyss of 
heaven, and there is no end to the road of man! 

Thus marches rebellious Man—forward! and—higher! 
ever forward and higher. 
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A MAaALeFactor 
ANTON CHEKHOV 


An exceedingly lean little peasant, in a striped hempen 
shirt and patched drawers, stands facing the investigating 
magistrate. His face overgrown with hair and pitted with 
smallpox, and his eyes scarcely visible under thick, over- 
hanging eyebrows have an expression of sullen moroseness. 
On tis head there is a perfect mop of tangled, unkempt 
hair, which gives him an even more spider-like air of mo- 
roseness. He is barefooted. 

‘‘Denis Grigoryev!’’ the magistrate begins. ‘*‘Come 
nearer, and answer my questions. On the seventh of 
this July the railway watchman, Ivan Semyonovitch Akin- 
fov, going along the line in the morning, found you at the 
hundred-and-forty-first mile engaged in unscrewing a nut 
by which the rails are made fast to the sleepers. Here it is, 


the nut! . . . With the aforesaid nut he detained you. Was 
that so?’’ 
‘“Wha-at?’’ 


‘Was this all as Akinfov states?”’ 

‘To be sure, it was.’ 

‘“‘Very good; well, what were you unscrewing the nut 
for?’’ 

‘“Wha-at?’’ 

‘‘Drop that ‘wha-at’ and answer the question; what 
were you unscrewing the nut for?”’ 

“<Tf T hadn’t wanted it I shouldn’t have unscrewed it,’’ 
eroaks Denis, looking at the ceiling. 

‘‘What did you want that nut for?’’ 

‘“‘The nut? We make weights out of those nuts for our 
lines.”’ 

‘‘Who is ‘we’?”’ 

‘‘We, people . . . The Klimovo peasants, that is.’’ 

‘“Tisten, my man; don’t play the idiot with me, 
but speak sensibly. It’s no use telling lies here about 
weights !’’ 

‘“‘T’ve never been a liar from a child, and now I’m telling 
lies . . .? mutters Denis, blinking. ‘‘But can you do with- 
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out a weight, your honour? If you put live bait or mag- 
gots on a hook, would it go to the bottom without a 
weight? ... I am telling lies,’’ grins Denis . . . ‘‘ What 
the devil is the use of the worm if it swims on the surface! 
The perch and the pike and the eel-pout always go to the 
bottom, and a bait on the surface is only taken by a shillis- 
per, nor very often then, and there are no shillispers in 
our river... . That fish likes plenty of room.’’ 

‘‘Why are you telling me about shillispers?’’ 

‘¢Wha-at? Why, you asked me yourself! The gentry 
catch fish that way, too, in our parts. The silliest little boy 
would not try to catch a fish without a weight. Of course 
anyone who did not understand might go to fish without a 
weight. There is no rule for a fool.’’ 

‘‘So you say you unscrewed this nut to make a weight 
for your fishing line out of it?”’ 

‘‘What else for? It wasn’t to play nuckle-bones with!”’ 

‘‘But you might have taken lead, a bullet . . . a nail of 
SOMG.SOTU. sit 

‘‘You don’t pick up lead in the road, you have to buy 
it, and a nail’s no good. You can’t find anything better 
than a nut... . It’s heavy, and there’s a hole in it.’’ 

‘‘Fe keeps pretending to be a fool! as though he’d been 
born yesterday or dropped from heaven! Don’t you under- 
stand, you blockhead, what unscrewing these nuts leads to? 
If the watchman had not noticed it the train might have 
run off the rails, people would have been killed—you would 
have killed people.’’ 

‘‘God forbid, your honour! What should I kill them 
for? Are we heathens or wicked people?’ Thank God, good 
gentlemen, we have lived all our lives without ever dream- 
ing of such a thing. . . . Save, and have mercy on us, Queen 
of Heaven! ... What are you saying?’’ 

‘‘And what do you suppose railway accidents do come 
from? Unscrew two or three nuts and you have an acci- 
dent.’’ 


Denis grins, and screws up his eye at the magistrate 
incredulously. 

say hyd how many years have we all in the village been 
unscrewing nuts, and the Lord has been merciful; and you 
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talk of accidents, killing people. If I had carried away a 
rail or put a log across the line, say, then maybe it might 
have upset the train, but . . . pouf! a nut”’ 

‘*But you must understand that the nut holds the rail 
fast to the sleepers!’’ 


‘‘We understand that. . . . We don’t unscrew them all 
. we leave some. . . . We don’t do it thoughtlessly . .. 
we understand... ”’ 


Denis yawns and makes the sign of the cross over his 
mouth. 

‘“‘Last year the train went off the rails here,’’ says the 
magistrate. ‘‘Now I see why!’’ 

‘‘What do you say, your honour?’’ 

“‘T am telling you that now I see why the train went off 
the rails last year . . . I understand!’’ 

‘‘That’s what you are educated people for, to under- 
stand, you kind gentlemen. The Lord knows to whom to 
give understanding. . . . Here you have reasoned how and 
what, but the watchman, a peasant like ourselves, with no 
understanding at all, catches one by the collar and hauls 
one along. . . . You should reason first and then haul me 
off. It’s a saying that a peasant has a peasant’s wit... . 
Write down, too, your honour, that he hit me twice—in the 
jaw and in the chest.’’ 

‘‘When your hut was searched they found another nut. 

‘‘ At what spot did you unscrew that, and when?’’ 

‘“<You mean the nut which lay under the red box?’’ 

“‘T don’t know where it was lying, only it was found. 
When did you unscrew it?”’ 

“‘T didn’t unscrew it; Ignashka, the son of one-eyed 
Semyon, gave it to me. I mean the one which was under 
the box, but the one which was in the sledge in the yard 
Mitrofan and I unscrewed together.’’ 

‘“What Mitrofan?’’ 

‘‘Mitrofan Petrov. . . . Haven’t you heard of him? He 
makes nets in our village and sells them to the gentry. He 
needs a lot of those nuts. Reckon a matter of ten for each 
net.”’ 

“Listen. Article 1081 of the Penal Code lays down that 


every wilful damage of the railway line committed when it 
AIII—17 
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can expose traffic on that line to danger, and the guilty 
party knows that an accident must be caused by it... 
(Do you understand? Knows! And you could not help 
knowing what this unscrewing would lead to .. .) is liable 
to penal servitude.”’ 


‘‘Of course, you know best. ... We are ignorant peo- 
ple. .. . What do we understand?’’ 

‘You understand all about it ! You are lying, sham- 
ming!’’ 


‘*What should I lie for? Ask in the village if you don’t 
believe me. Only a bleak is caught without a weight, and 
there is no fish worse than a gudgeon, yet even that won’t 
bite without a weight.’’ 

‘‘You’d better tell me about the shillisper next,’’ said 
the magistrate, smiling. 

‘‘There are no shillispers in our parts. ... We cast 
our line without a weight on the top of the water with a 
butterfly ; a mullet may be caught that way, though that is 
not often.’’ 

‘‘Come, hold your tongue.’’ 

A silence follows. Denis shifts from one foot to the 
other, looks at the table with the green cloth on it, and 
blinks his eyes violently as though what was before him 
was not the cloth but the sun. The magistrate writes 
rapidly. 

‘*Can I go?’’ asks Denis after a long silence. 

‘“‘No. I must take you under guard and’send you to 
prison.”’ 

Denis leaves off blinking and, raising his thick eye- 
brows, looks inquiringly at the magistrate. 

‘‘How do you mean, to prison? Your honour! I have 
no time to spare, I must go to the fair; I must get three 
roubles from Yegor for some tallow!’’ 

‘‘Hold your tongue; don’t interrupt.’’ 

‘‘To prison. .. . If there was something to go for, I’d 
go; but just to go for nothing! Whatfor? I haven’t stolen 
anything, I believe, and I’ve not been fighting. . . . If you 
are in doubt about the arrears, your honour, don’t believe 
the elder.... You ask the agent... he’s a regular 
heathen, the elder, you know.’’ 
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‘‘Hold your tongue.’’ 

‘‘I’m holding my tongue, as it is,’? mutters Denis; ‘‘but 
that the elder has lied over the account, I’ll take my oath 
for it. ... There are three of us brothers: Kuzma Gri- 
goryev, then Yegor Grigoryey, and me, Denis Grigoryev.”’ 

‘‘You are hindering me. .. . Hey, Semyon,”’ cries the 
magistrate, ‘‘take him away.’’ 

‘“There are three of us brothers,’’ mutters Denis, as two 
stalwart soldiers take him and lead him out of the room. 
‘*A brother is not responsible for a brother. Kuzma does 
not pay, so you, Denis, must answer for it. ... Judges 
indeed! Our master the general is dead—the Kingdom of 
Heaven be his—or he would have shown the judges... . 
You ought to judge sensible, not a random... . Flog if 
you like, but flog someone who deserves it, flog with con- 
science,’ 
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A Lavine Retic, 1x SportsMAn’s SKETCHES 


Ivan TURGENEV 


‘‘O native land of long suffering, 
Land of the Russian people.’’ 
—F. Tyutchev. 

A French proverb says that ‘‘a dry fisherman and a 
wet hunter are a sorry sight.’’ Never having had a taste 
for fishing, I cannot decide what are the fisherman’s feel- 
ings in fine bright weather, and how far in bad weather 
the pleasure derived from the abundance of fish compen- 
sates for the unpleasantness of being wet. But for the 
sportsman rain is a real calamity. It was to just this 
calamity that Yermolai and I were exposed on one of our 
expeditions after grouse in the Byelevsky district. The 
rain never ceased from early morning. What didn’t we 
do to escape it? We put macintosh capes almost right over 
our heads, and stood under the trees to avoid the rain- 
drops. . . . The waterproof capes, to say nothing of their 
hindering our shooting, let the water through in the most 
shameless fashion; and under the trees, though at first, 
certainly, the rain did not reach us, afterwards the water 
collected on the leaves suddenly rushed through, every 
branch dripped on us like a waterspout, a chill stream made 
its way under our neck-ties, and trickled down our spines. 
... This was ‘‘quite unpleasant,’’ as Yermolai expressed 
it. ‘‘No, Piotr Petrovitch,’’ he cried at last; ‘‘we can’t go 
on like this. . . . There’s no shooting today. The dogs’ 
scent is drowned. The guns miss fire. ... Pugh! What 
a mess!’’ 

‘‘What’s to be done?’’ I queried. 

‘* Well, let’s go to Aleksyevka. You don’t know it, per- 
haps—there’s a settlement of that name belonging to your 
mother; it’s seven miles from here. We’ll stay the night 
there, and tomorrow .. .”’ 

“‘Come back here?’’ 

‘‘No, not here. . . . I know of some places beyond 
Aleksyeva ...ever so much better than here for 
grouse!’’ 
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I did not proceed to question my faithful companion 
why he had not taken me to those parts before, and the 
Same day we made our way to my mother’s peasant settle- 
ment, the existence of which, I must confess, I had not 
even suspected up till then. At this settlement, it turned 
out, there was a little lodge. It was very old, but, as it 
had not been inhabited, it was clean; I passed a fairly tran- 
quil night in it. 

The next day I woke up very early. The sun had just 
risen; there was not a single cloud in the sky; everything 
around shone with a double brilliance—the brightness of 
the fresh morning rays and of yesterday’s downpour. 
While they were harnessing me a cart, I went for a stroll 
about a small orchard, now neglected and run wild, which 
enclosed the little lodge on all sides with its fragrant, sappy 
growth. Ah, how sweet it was in the open air, under the 
bright sky, where the larks were trilling, whence their bell- 
like notes rained down like silvery beads! On their wings, 
doubtless, they had carried off drops of dew, and their 
songs seemed steeped in dew. I took my cap off my head 
and drew in a glad deep breath. ... On the slope of a 
shallow ravine, close to the hedge, could be seen a beehive; 
a narrow path led to it, winding like a snake between dense 
walls of high grass and nettles, above which struggled up, 
God knows whence brought, the pointed stalks of dark- 
green hemp. 

I turned along this path; I reached the beehive. Beside 
it stood a little wattled shanty, where they put the bee- 
hives for the winter. I peeped into the half-open door; it 
was dark, still, dry within; there was a scent of mint and 
balm. In the corner were some trestles fitted together, and 
on them, covered with a quilt, a little figure of some sort. 
... 1 was walking away. ... 

‘‘Master, master! Piotr Petrovich!’’ I heard a voice, 
faint, slow, and hoarse, like the whispering of marsh rushes. 

I stopped. | 

‘‘Piotr Petrovich! Come in, please!’’ the voice re- 
peated. It came from the corner where were the trestles 


T had noticed. 
I drew near, and was struck dumb with amazement. Be- 
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fore me lay a living human being; but what sort of a crea- 
ture was it? 

A head utterly withered, of a uniform coppery hue—like 
some very ancient holy picture, yellow with age; a sharp 
nose like a keen-edged knife; the lips could barely be seen 
—only the teeth flashed white and the eyes; and from under 
the kerchief some thin wisps of yellow hair straggled on to 
the forehead. At the chin, where the quilt was folded, two 
tiny hands of the same coppery hue were moving, the fin- 
gers slowly twitching like little sticks. I looked more in- 
tently; the face, far from being ugly, was positively beau- 
tiful, but strange and dreadful; and the face seemed 
the more dreadful to me that on it—on its metallic 
cheeks—I saw, struggling . . ., and unable to form itself— 
a smile. 

‘‘You don’t recognize me, master?’’ whispered the voice 
again; it seemed to be breathed from the almost unmoving 
lips. ‘‘And, indeed, how should you? I’m Lukerya... 
Do you remember, who used to lead the dance at your 
mother’s, ast Spasskoye? . . . Do you remember, I used to 
be leader of the choir?’’ 

‘‘Lukerya!’’ I cried. ‘‘Is it you? Can it be?’’ 

“Yes, it’s I, master—I, Lukerya.’’ 

I did not know what to say, and gazed in stupefaction 
at the dark, motionless face with the clear, death-like eyes 
fastened upon me. Was it possible? This mummy Lu- 
kerya—the greatest beauty in all our household—that tall, 
plump, pink-and-white, singing, laughing, dancing creature! 
Lukerya, our smart Lukerya, whom all our lads were court- 
ing, for whom I heaved some secret sighs—I, a boy of six- 
teen! 

‘“Mercy, Lukerya!’’? I said at last; ‘‘what is it has 
happened to you?’’ 

‘Oh, such a misfortune befell me! But don’t mind me, 
sir; don’t let my trouble revolt you; sit there on that little 
tub—a little nearer, or you won’t be able to hear me. . 
I’ve not much of a voice now-a-days! . . . Well, I am glad 
to see you! What brought you to Aleksyevka?”’ 

Lukerya spoke very softly and feebly, but without 
pausing. 
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“‘Yermolai, the huntsman, brought me here. But you 
tell me...”’ 

‘“‘Tell you about my trouble? Certainly, sir. It hap- 
pened to me a long while ago now—six or seven years. I 
had only just been betrothed then to Vassily Polyakov— 
do you remember, such a fine-looking fellow he was, with 
curly hair?—he waited at table at your mother’s. But you 
weren’t in the country then; you had gone away to Moscow 
to your studies. We were very much in love, Vassily and 
me; I could never get him out of my head; and it was in 
the spring it all happened. Well, one night ... not long 
before sunrise, it was... . I couldn’t sleep; a nightingale 
in the garden was singing so wonderfully sweet! ... I 
could not help getting up and going out on to the steps to 
listen. It trilled and trilled . . . and all at once I fancied 
some one called me; it seemed like Vassya’s voice, so softly, 
‘Lusha!’ . . . I looked round, and being half asleep, I sup- 
pose, I missed my footing and fell straight down from the 
top step, and flop on to the ground! And I thought I wasn’t 
much hurt, for 1 got up directly and went back to my room. 
Only it seems something inside me—in my body—was 
broken. . . . Let me get my breath ... half a minute... 
sirt’’ 

Lukerya ceased, and I looked at her with surprise. 
What surprised me particularly was that she told her story 
almost cheerfully, without sighs and groans, nor complain- 
ing nor asking for sympathy. 

‘‘Hiver since that happened,’’ Lukerya went on, ‘‘I be- 
gan to pine away and get thin; my skin got dark; walking 
was difficult for me; and then—I lost the use of my legs 
altogether; I couldn’t stand or sit; I had to lie down all the 
time. And I didn’t care to eat or drink; I got worse and 
worse. Your mamma, in the kindness of her heart, made 
me see doctors, and sent me to a hospital. But there was 
no curing me. And not one doctor could even say what my 
illness was. What didn’t they do to me?—they burnt my 
spine with hot irons, they put me in lumps of ice, and it 
was all no good. I got quite numb in the end. . . . So the 
gentlemen decided it was no use doctoring me any more, 
and there was no sense in keeping cripples up at the great 
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house ... well, so they sent me here—because I’ve rela- 
tions here. So here I live, as you see.’’ 

Lukerya was silent again, and again she tried to smile. 

‘<But this is awful—your position!’’ I cried... and not 
knowing how to go on, I asked: ‘‘And what of Vassily 
Polyakov?’’ A most stupid question it was. 

Lukerya turned her eyes a little away. 

‘What of Polyakov? He grieved—he grieved for a bit 
—and he is married to another, a girl from Glinnoe. Do 
you know Glinnoe? It’s not far from us. Her name’s 
Agrafena. He loved me dearly—but, you see, he’s a young 
man; he couldn’t stay a bachelor. And what sort of a help- 
meet could I be? The wife he found for himself is a good, 
sweet woman—and they have children. He lives here; he’s 
a clerk at a neighbour’s; your mamma let him go off with 
a passport, and he’s doing very well, praise God.”’ 

‘And so you go on lying here all the time?’’ I asked 
again. 

“‘Yes, sir, I’ve been lying here seven years. In the 
summer-time I lie here in this shanty, and when it gets cold 
they move me out into the bath-house: I lie there.’’ 

‘¢Who waits on you? Does any one look after you?”’ 

“‘Oh, there are kind folks here as everywhere; they don’t 
desert me. Yes, they see to me a little. As to food, I eat 
nothing to speak of; but water is here, in a pitcher; it’s 
always kept full of pure spring water. I can reach to the 
pitcher myself; I’ve one arm still of use. There’s a little 
girl here, an orphan; now and then she comes to see me, 
the kind child. She was here just now. ... You didn’t 
meet her? Such a pretty, fair little thing. She brings me 
flowers. We’ve some in the garden—there were some—but 
they’ve all disappeared. But, you know, wild flowers, too, 
are nice; they smell even sweeter than garden flowers. 
Lilies of the valley, now . . . what could be sweeter?”’ 

‘*And aren’t you dull and miserable, my poor Lukerya?”’ 

‘*Why, what is one to do? I wouldn’t tell a lie about 
it. At first it was very wearisome; but later on I got used 
to it, I got more patient—it was nothing! there are others 
worse off still.’’ 

‘““How do you mean?’’ 
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‘“Why, some haven’t a roof to shelter them, and there 
are some blind or deaf; while I, thank God, have splendid 
sight, and hear everything—everything. If a mole bur- 
rows in the ground—I hear even that. And I can smell 
every scent, even the faintest! When the buckwheat comes 
into flower in the meadow, or the lime-tree in the garden— 
I don’t need to be told of it, even; I’m the first to know 
directly. Anyway, if there’s the least bit of a wind blow- 
ing from that quarter. No, he who stirs God’s wrath is far 
worse off than me. Look at this, again: anyone in health 
may easily fall into sin; but I’m cut off even from sin. 
The other day, Father Alexsy, the priest, came to give me 
the sacrament, and he says: ‘There’s no need,’ says he, 
‘to confess you; you can’t fall into sin in your condition, 
ean you?’ But I said to him: ‘How about sinning in 
thought, father?’ ‘Ah, well,’ says he, and he laughed him- 
self, ‘that’s no great sin.’ 

‘‘But I fancy I’m no great sinner even in that way, in 
thought,’’ Lukerya went on, ‘‘for I’ve trained myself not 
to think, and above all, not to remember. The time goes 
faster.’’ 

I must own I was astonished. ‘‘You’re always alone, 
Lukerya; how can you prevent the thoughts from coming 
into your head? Or are you constantly asleep?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, sir! I can’t always sleep. Though I’ve no 
great pain, still I’ve an ache, there, right inside, and in my 
bones, too; it won’t let me sleep as I ought. No... but 
there, I lie by myself; I lie here and lie here, and don’t 
think; I feel that I’m alive, I breathe; and I put myself all 
into that. I look and listen. The bees buzz and hum in the 
hive; a dove sits on the roof and coos; a hen comes along 
with her chickens to peck up crumbs; or a sparrow flies in, 
or a butterfly—that’s a great treat for me. Last year some 
swallows even built a nest over there in the corner, and 
brought up their little ones. Oh, how interesting it was! 
One would fly to the nest, press close, feed a young one, 
and off again. Look again: the other would be in her place 
already. Sometimes it wouldn’t fly in, but only fly past the 
open door; and the little ones would begin to squeak, and 
open their beaks directly. . . . I was hoping for them back 
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again the next year, but they say a sportsman here shot 
them with his gun. And what could he gain by it? It’s 
hardly bigger, the swallow, than a beetle. ... What 
wicked men you are, you sportsmen!’’ 

“‘T don’t shoot swallows,’’ I hastened to remark. 

‘‘And onee,’’? Lukerya began again, ‘‘it was comical, 
really. A hare ran in, it did really! The hounds, I sup- 
pose, were after it; anyway, it seemed to tumble straight 
in at the door! ... It squatted quite near me, and sat so 
a long while; it kept sniffing with its nose, and twitching 
its whiskers—like a regular officer! and it looked at me. It 
understood, to be sure, that I was no danger to it. At last 
it got up, went hop-hop to the door, looked round in the 
door-way; and what did it look like? Such a funny fellow 
it was!’’ 

Lukerya glanced at me, as much as to say, ‘‘Wasn’t 
it funny?’’ To satisfy her, I laughed. She moistened her 
parched lips. 

‘‘Well, in the winter, of course, I’m worse off, because 
it’s dark; to burn a candle would be a pity, and what would 
be the use? I can read, to be sure, and was always fond of 
reading, but what could | read? There are no books of any 
kind, and even if there were, how could I hold a book? 
Father Alexsy brought me a calendar to entertain me, but 
he saw it was no good, so he took and carried it away 
again. But even though it’s dark, there’s always some- 
thing to listen to: a cricket chirps, or a mouse begins 
scratching somewhere. That’s when it’s a good thing—not 
to think!’’ 

‘‘And I repeat the prayers, too,’? Lukerya went on, 
after taking breath a little; ‘‘only I don’t know many of 
them—the prayers, I mean. And, besides, why should I 
weary the Lord God? What can I ask Him for? He knows 
better than I what I need. He has laid a cross upon me: 
that means that He loves me. So we are commanded to 
understand. I repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Hymn to the 
Virgin, the Supplication of all the Afflicted, and I lie still 
again, without any thought at all, and am all right!’’ 

Two minutes passed by. I did not break the silence, 
and did not stir on the narrow tub which served me as a 
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seat. The cruel stony stillness of the living, unlucky crea- 
ture lying before me communicated itself to me; I, too, 
turned, as it were, numb. 

“Tisten, Lukerya,”’ I began at last; ‘‘listen to the sug- 
gestion I’m going to make to you. Would you like me to 
arrange for them to take you to a hospital—a good hospi- 
tal in the town? Who knows, perhaps you might be cured; 
anyway, you would not be alone. Ma? 

Lukerya’s eyebrows fluttered faintly. {SO ANO.eS1T ss 
she answered in a troubled whisper; ‘‘don’t move me into 
a hospital; don’t touch me. I shall only have more agony 
to bear there! How could they cure me now? ... Why, 
there was a doctor came here once; he wanted to examine 
me. I begged him, for Christ’s sake, not to disturb me. 
It was no use. He began turning me over, pounding my 
legs, and pulling me about. He said, ‘I’m doing this for 
Science; I’m a servant of Science—a scientific man. And 
you,’ he said, ‘really oughtn’t to oppose me, because I’ve 
a medal given me for my labours, and it’s for you simple- 
tons I’m toiling.” He mauled me about, told me the name 
of my disease—some wonderful long name—and with that 
he went away; and all my poor bones ached for a week 
after. You say ‘I’m all alone; always alone.’ Oh, no, I’m 
not always; they come to see me—I’m quiet—I don’t bother 
them. The peasant girls come in and chat a bit; a pilgrim 
woman will wander in, and tell me tales of Jerusalem, of 
Kiev, of the holy towns. And I’m not afraid of being alone. 
Indeed, it’s better—ay, ay! Master, don’t touch me, don’t 
take me to the hospital. . . . Thank you, you are kind; only 
don’t touch me, there’s a dear!”’ 

‘‘Well, as you like, as you like, Lukerya. You know, 
I only suggested it for your good.’’ 

‘‘T know, master, that it was for my good. But, master 
dear, who can help another? Who can enter into his soul? 
Every man must help himself! You won’t believe me, per- 
haps. I lie here sometimes so alone . . and it’s as though 
there were no one else in the world but me. As if I alone 
were living! And it seems to me as though something were 
blessing me. . . I’m carried away by dreams that are really 


marvellous!’’ 
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‘What do you dream of, then, Lukerya?”’ 

‘“‘That, too, master, I couldn’t say; one can’t explain. 
Besides, one forgets afterwards. It’s like a cloud coming 
over and bursting, then it grows so fresh and sweet; but 
just what it was, there’s no knowing Only my idea is, if 
folks were near me, I should have nothing of that, and 
should feel nothing except my misfortune.”’ 

Lukerya heaved a painful sigh. Her breathing, like her 
limbs, was not under her control. 

‘‘When I come to think, master, of you,’’ she began 
again, ‘‘you are very sorry for me. But you mustn’t be 
too sorry, really! I’ll tell you one thing: for instance, I 
sometimes, even now. .. Do you remember how merry I 
used to be in my time? A regular madeap!... So do 
you know what? I sing songs even now.”’ 

SSingi ts scout 

‘“‘Yes; I sing the old songs, songs for choruses, for 
feasts, Christmas songs, all sorts! I know such a lot of 
them, you see, and I’ve not forgotten them. Only dance 
songs I don’t sing. In my state now, it wouldn’t suit me.”’ 

‘‘How do you sing them? .. . to yourself?’ 

“‘To myself, yes; and aloud, too. I can’t sing loud, but 
still one can understand it. I told you a little girl waits 
on me. A clever little orphan she is. So I have taught 
her; four songs she has learnt from me already. Don’t you 
believe me? Wait a minute, [’ll show you directly. .. .”’ 

Lukerya took breath... . The thought that this half- 
dead creature was making ready to begin singing raised an 
involuntary feeling of dread in me. But before I could 
utter a word, a long-drawn-out, hardly audible, but pure 
and true note, was quivering in my ears... it was fol- 
lowed by a second and a third. ‘‘In the meadows,’’ sang 
Lukerya. She sang, the expression of her stony face un- 
changed, even her eyes riveted on one spot. But how 
touchingly tinkled out that poor struggling little voice, that 
wavered like a thread of smoke; how she longed to pour out 
all her soul in it!...I felt no dread now; my heart 
throbbed with unutterable pity. 

‘‘Ah, I can’t!’’ she said suddenly. ‘‘I’ve not the 
strength. I’m so upset with joy at seeing you.”’ ° 
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She closed her eyes. 

I laid my hand on her tiny, chill fingers ... she glanced 
at me, and her dark lids, fringed with golden eyelashes, 
closed again, and were still as an ancient statue’s. An 
instant later they glistened in the half-darkness . , . They 
were moistened by a tear. 

As before, I did not stir. 

“‘How silly I am!’’ said Lukerya suddenly, with unex- 
pected force, and opened her eyes wide; she tried to wink 
the tears out of them. ‘‘I ought to be ashamed! What am 
I doing? It’s a long time since I have been like this... 
not since that day when Vassya Polyakov was here last 
spring. While he sat with me and talked, I was all right; 
but when he had gone away, how I did ery in my loneliness! 
Where did I get the tears from? But, there! we girls get 
our tears for nothing. Master,’’ added Lukerya, ‘‘perhaps 
you have a handkerchief ... If you won’t mind, wipe my 
eyes.’”’ 

I made haste to carry out her desire, and left her the 
handkerchief. She refused it at first ... ‘‘What good’s 
such a gift to me?”’ she said. The handkerchief was plain 
enough, but clean and white. Afterwards she clutched it in 
her weak fingers, and did not loosen them again. As I got 
used to the darkness in which we both were, I could clearly 
make out her features, could even perceive the delicate 
flush that peeped out under the coppery hue of her face, 
could discover in the face, so at least it seemed to me, traces - 
of its former beauty. 

‘““You asked me, master,’’ Lukerya began again, 
‘whether I sleep. I sleep very little, but every time I fall 
asleep I’ve dreams—such splendid dreams! I’m never ill 
in my dreams; I’m always so well, and young... There’s 
one thing’s sad; I wake up and long for a good stretch, and 
I’m all as if I were in chains. I once had such an exquisite 
dream! Shall I tell it to you? Well, listen. I dreamt I 
was standing in a meadow, and all round me was rye, so 
tall, and ripe as gold! ... and I had a reddish dog with 
me—such a wicked dog; it kept trying to bite me. And I 
had a sickle in.my hands; not a simple sickle; it seemed to 
be the moon itself—the moon as it is when it’s the shape of 
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a sickle. And with this same moon I had to cut the rye 
clean. Only I was very weary with the heat, and the moon 
blinded me, and I felt lazy; and cornflowers were growing 
all about, and such big ones! And they all turned their 
heads to me. And I thought in my dream I would pick 
them; Vassya had promised to come, so I’d pick myself a 
wreath first; I’d still time to plait it. I began picking corn- 
flowers, but’ they kept melting away from between my 
fingers, do what I would. And I couldn’t make myself a 
wreath. And meanwhile I heard someone coming up to me, 
so close, and calling, ‘Lusha! Lusha!’... ‘Ah,’ I thought, 
‘what a pity I hadn’t time’ No matter, I put that moon on 
my head instead of cornflowers. I put it on like a tiara, and 
I was all brightness directly; I made the whole field light 
around me. And, behold! over the very top of the ears 
there came gliding very quickly towards me, not Vassya, but 
Christ Himself! And how I knew it was Christ I can’t say; 
they don’t paint Him like that—only it was He! No beard, 
tall, young, all in white, only His belt was golden; and He 
held out His hand to me. ‘Fear not,’ said He; ‘My bride 
adorned, follow Me; you shall lead the choral dance in the 
heavenly kingdom, and sing the songs of Paradise.’ And 
how I clung to His hand! My dog at once followed at my 
heels ... but then we began to float upwards! He in front 
... His wings spread wide over all the sky, long like a sea- 
gull’s—and I after Him! And my dog had to stay behind. 
Then only I understood that that dog was my illness, and 
that in the heavenly kingdom there was no place for it.’’ 

Lukerya paused a minute. 

‘‘And I had another dream, too,’’ she began again; ‘‘but 
may be it was a vision. I really don’t know. It seemed to 
me I was lying in this very shanty, and my dead parents, 
father and mother, come to me and bow low to me, but say 
nothing. And I asked them, ‘Why do you bow down to me, 
father and mother?’ ‘Because,’ they said, ‘you suffer much 
in this world, so that you have not only set free your own 
soul, but have taken a great burden from off us, too. And 
for us in the other world it is much easier. You have made 
an end of your own sins; now you are expiating our sins.’ 
And having said this, my parents bowed down to me again, 
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and I could not see them; there was nothing but the walls 
to be seen. I was in great doubt afterwards what had hap- 
pened with me. I even told the priest of it in confession. 
Only he thinks it was not a vision, because visions come 
only to the clerical gentry.’’ 

‘*And I’ll tell you another dream,’’ Lukerya went on. ‘‘I 
dreamt I was sitting on the high-road, under a willow; I 
had a stick, had a wallet on my shoulders, and my head tied 
up in a kerchief, just like a pilgrim woman! And I had to 
go somewhere, a long, long way off, on a pilgrimage. And 
pilgrims kept coming past me; they came along slowly, all 
going one way; their faces were weary, and all very much 
like one another. And I dreamt that moving about among 
them was a woman, a head taller than the rest, and wearing 
a peculiar dress, not like ours—not Russian. And her face 
too was peculiar—a worn face and severe. And all the 
others moved away from her; but she suddenly turns, and 
comes straight to me. She stood still, and looked at me; 
and her eyes were yellow, large, and clear as a falcon’s. 
And I ask her, ‘Who are you?’ And she says to me, ‘I’m 
your death.’ Instead of being frightened, it was quite the 
other way. I was as pleased as could me; I crossed myself! 
And the woman, my death, says to me: ‘I’m sorry for you, 
Lukerya, but I can’t take you with me. Farewell!’ Good 


God! how sad I was then! ... ‘Take me,’ said I, ‘good 
mother, take me, darling’ And my death turned to me, 
and began speaking to me... I knew that she was appoint- 


ing me my hour, but indistinctly, incomprehensibly. ‘After 
St. Peter’s day,’ said she... With that I awoke... Yes, 
I have such wonderful dreams!’’ 

Lukerya turned her eyes upwards ... and sank into 
quougnt. = .-. 

‘‘Only the sad thing is, sometimes a whole week will go 
by without my getting to sleep once. Last year a lady came 
to see me, and she gave me a little bottle of medicine against 
sleeplessness; she told me to take ten drops at a time. It 
did me so much good, and [I used to sleep; only the bottle 
was all finished long ago. Do you know what medicine that 
was, and how to get it?”’ 

The lady had obviously given Lukerya opium. I prom- 
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ised to get her another bottle like it, and could not refrain 
from again wondering aloud at her patience. 

‘‘Ah, master!’’? she answered, ‘‘why do you say so? 
What do you mean by patience? There, Simeon Stylites 
now had patience certainly, great patience; for thirty years 
he stood on a pillar! And another saint had himself buried 
in the earth, right up to his breast, and the ants ate his 
face... And I’ll tell you what I was told by a good scholar: 
there was once a country, and the Ishmaelites made war on 
it, and they tortured and killed all the inhabitants; and do 
what they would, the people could not get rid of them. And 
there appeared among these people a holy virgin; she took 
a great sword, put on armour weighing eighty pounds, went 
out against the Ishmaelites and drove them all beyond the 
sea. Only when she had driven them out, she said to them: 
‘Now, burn me, for that was my vow, that I would die a 
death by fire for my people.’ And the Ishmaelites took her 
and burnt her, and the people have been free ever since 
then! That was a noble deed, now! But what am I!’’ 

I wondered to myself whence and in what shape the 
legend of Joan of Are had reached her, and after a brief 
silence, I asked Lukerya how old she was. 

‘<Twenty-eight ...or nine... It won’t be thirty. But 
why count the years! I’ve something else to tell you... ”’ 

Lukerya suddenly gave a sort of choked cough, and 
groaned... 

‘‘You are talking a great deal,’’ I observed to her; ‘‘it 
may be bad for you.”’ 

‘*It’s true,’’ she whispered, hardly audibly; ‘‘it’s time 
to end our talk; but what does it matter! Now, when you 
leave me, I can be silent as long as I like. Any way, I’ve 
opened my heart... ”’ 

I began bidding her good-bye. I repeated my promise 
to send her the medicine, and asked her once more to think 
well and tell me—if there wasn’t anything she wanted! 

‘‘T want nothing! I am content with all, thank Ged!’ "she 
articulated with very great effort, but with emotion; ‘‘God 
give good health to all! But there, master, you might 
speak a word to your mamma—the peasants here are poor 
—if she could take the least bit off their rent! They’ve not 
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land enough, and no advantages . . . They would pray to 
God for you. . . But I want nothing; I’m quite contented 
with all.’’ 

I gave Lukerya my word that I would carry out her 
request, and had already walked to the door . . . She called 
me back again. 

‘‘Do you remember, master,’’ she said, and there was a 
gleam of something wonderful in her eyes and on her lips, 
“‘what hair I used to have? Do you remember, right down 
to my knees! It was long before I could make up my mind 
to it . . . Such hair as it was! But how could it be kept 
combed? In my state. . . So I had to cut it off. . . Yes 
... Well, good-bye, master! I can’t talk any more.’”’. . 

That day, before setting off to shoot, I had a conversa- 
tion with the village constable about Lukerya. I learnt 
from him that in the village they called Lukerya the ‘‘Liv- 
ing Relic’’; that she gave them no trouble, however; they 
never heard complaint or repining from her. ‘‘She asks 
nothing, but on the contrary, she’s grateful for everything ; 
a gentle soul, one must say, if any there be. Stricken of 
God,’’ so the constable concluded, ‘‘for her sins, one must 
suppose; but we do not go into that. And as for judging 
her, no—no, we do not judge her. Let her be!’’ 


A few weeks later I heard that Lukerya was dead. So 
her death had come for her . . . and ‘‘after St. Peter’s 
day.’’ They told me that on the day of her death she kept 
hearing the sound of bells, though it was reckoned over five 
miles from Aleksyevka to the church, and it was a week- 
day. Lukerya, however, had said that the sounds came not 
from the church, but from above! Probably she did not 
dare to say—from heaven. 
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THE SWEDES AND THEIR CIVILIZATION 
1. Lanp AND PEOPLE 


N ancient times the North held a strong fascination for 
the people of the South. It was to them the land of 
the Hyperboreans where, according to the Greeks, the 
eradle of both Apollo and Artemis had stood. In the far 
North, even beyond the land of the Suiones (Swedes), the 
gods, according to the Latin historian, Tacitus, walk about 
in the company of the blessed with garlands on their heads. 
Other classic writers speak of existence among the Hyper- 
boreans as a blissful communion with the gods and as an 
uninterrupted peace among men under the brightest skies 
and on fields eternally green. Their year consisted of one 
day and one night, each six months in duration, and thus it 
was said that they sowed in the morning, reaped at noon 
and brought in their harvest in the evening. 

It is of course idle to conjecture as to the extent to which 
these words referred to the Scandinavians, but later writers 
have pointed more directly to Scandinavia as the original 
home of a great civilization. In the seventeenth century, 
Olof Rudbeck, a famous professor at the University of 
Upsala, who was endowed with a lively imagination and 
boundless enthusiasm for everything Swedish, wrote a 
ponderous book, Atland, in which was marshalled a vast 
learning in archaeology and in classic and saga literature, 
which sought to prove that in Sweden the first signs of 
Western culture had been sown and sprouted. Later gen- 
erations rejected this seemingly fanciful theory but recent 
scholars, while not making as sweeping a claim as Rudbeck, 
have, as will be brought out later, attributed to Scandinavia 
a most important place in the history of the beginning of 
our Western civilization. Before considering the specific 
contributions which Sweden has made to civilization, we 
shall endeavor first to make clear the elements that have 
combined to make Sweden capable of a noteworthy contri- 
bution to human progress. These elements are found in 
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the physical conditions under which the people have lived 
and in their racial heritage. 

The kingdom of Sweden comprises the southern and 
eastern portions of the Scandinavian Peninsula and with 
its 173,075 square miles of territory forms one of the 
largest political divisions of Europe. Its area is only 
slightly less than that of France or Germany and almost 
one and one-half as large as England and Ireland combined. 
Its roughly rectangular area runs nearly north and south, 
with the southern terminus near the 55th degree north 
latitude and its extreme northern point at the 69th degree 
north latitude. If the entire land could be swung half way 
round on the southern terminal point as a pivot, the other © 
end would touch upon a point lying considerably south of 
Rome; in fact the distance from the southern limit of the 
land to the northern is approximately the same as the 
distance between London and the North African coast. 
While from north to south Sweden extends over fourteen 
degrees of latitude, or more than one-seventh the distance 
from the equator to the pole, its width is only about one- 
third its length. The Scandinavian peninsula has been 
aptly likened to a huge overturned boat—beaten and twisted 
by the elements and by geological changes, it is true—with 
its great keel extending the greater part of the distance 
from north to south and equidistant from the coast line. 
The mountain range that constitutes.this high ridge and 
forms the boundary between Sweden and Norway very 
appropriately bears the name The Keel (Kolen). From 
this western mountain range the land slopes through a 
series of terraces toward the eastern coast line. The winds 
from the Atlantic, passing over the Gulf Stream, carry an 
abundance of moisture, which is precipitated over the land, 
especially along the higher altitudes, in the form of rain or 
snow. Many large lakes have been formed in the high 
altitudes, but they also lie scattered in great numbers all 
over the land. From the lakes of the high altitude, rivers 
flow toward the Baltic. One-twelfth of the surface of 
Sweden consists of water in the form of lakes or rivers, 
which is a larger proportion of water area compared to the 
total than is found in any other country with the exception 
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of Finland. Sweden is drained by a very large number of 
rivers. The majority of these, as has been stated, rise in 
the high regions of the western boundary and flow into the 
Baltic, and because of the terraced nature of the land their 
descent is very rapid, waterfalls being very numerous. 
This feature constitutes one of the charms of Sweden and 
has had and in an increasing degree will have an important 
bearing upon the economic development of the Swedish 
people. The waterfalls have been utilized in a limited 
degree for power during many hundred years, but it is 
especially in our industrial age that the ‘‘white coals’’ are 
changing the whole aspect of life in the land. Sweden has 
‘gone further in the process of electrifying her industries 
and homes than any other country in the world. The extent 
of Sweden’s potential waterpower may be grasped when it 
is compared with the waterpower resources of other coun- 
tries. Thus Sweden has available 1173 horsepower of 
energy for every one hundred inhabitants as compared with 
382 for Switzerland, 152 for Italy, 147 for France, 25 for 
Germany, and 23 for Great Britain. As some of the large 
rivers are navigable for great distances they have been an 
important factor not only in the economic life of the people, 
in affording means of transportation, but also in their 
political life they have tended to knit the different parts 
together. The rivers “were particularly important before 
the advent of railroads, because streams and lakes were 
then the principal highways of travel and served as the 
strongest factors in uniting the different sections of the 
land. 

Approximately twelve per cent. of the area of Sweden 
is cultivated. This agricultural land is found mainly in the 
southern and central parts and along the river basins in the 
northern regions. Although the arable land is thus com- 
paratively limited in extent, agriculture has until recently 
been the principal industry of Sweden, but in the last 
decades this order of things has undergone a considerable 
change. The very things that were obstacles to material 
development formerly, namely mountains and forests, now 
constitute the chief sources of wealth and give promise of 
a remarkable industrial development in the future. 
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The forest regions of Sweden are vast, covering between 
fifty-five and sixty per cent. of the area. Pine, fir, beech, 
oak, and birch are the most common species. The moun- 
tains contain large deposits of high grade iron ore. It has 
been computed that ninety-two per cent of the high grade 
iron ore of Europe is found in Sweden. 

Although Sweden is approximately in the same northern 
zone as Labrador and the Hudson Bay territory, fifteen per 
cent. of its area lying north of the Arctic circle, the fortu- 
nate circumstance that the Gulf stream sends its warm 
water to the western shores of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and that south winds are prevalent, gives to it a far more 
favorable climate than that of the Hudson Bay region. 
Thus the mean annual temperature for Stockholm is 64.4 
Fahrenheit as against 66 for Paris. Because of its location 
and altitude the far northern region of Sweden shows a 
considerably lower mean annual temperature than the cen- 
tral and southern sections. The length of the summer days 
has a great influence on vegetation and life. Haparanda in 
the far North has only eighty-eight summer days as against 
one hundred and forty-two in the extreme southern section, 
but vegetation is remarkably rapid in the northern section 
during the limited summer period, as the sun shines almost 
continually. Even as far south as Stockholm, the sun sinks 
below the horizon for only five and one-half hours during 
the midsummer season while in the far north the sun never 
sets for several weeks. The climate of Sweden is bracing 
and is most favorable to development of physical strength 
and health. Sweden has for many years shown the most 
favorable mortality rate in the world and in this respect it 
has only recently yielded first place to Norway. The Swedes 
are leaders in all international athletic contests, having 
captured the greatest number of prizes at the Olympic 
games in 1912. It is coming more and more to be realized 
that cold climates are particularly favorable to the develop- 
ment of endurance and strength.’ 

According to the census of 1924, the population of 
Sweden is a little over six million, with the greatest density 
naturally in the southern and central sections. The average 
per square mile for the country is thus only thirty-four. 
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The fact that the people of Sweden have never been com- 
pelled to live congestedly has been conducive to the foster- 
ing of a sense of independence among them. Large parts 
of unoccupied areas have at all times invited the young and 
enterprising, and Sweden has always had a frontier. A 
constant movement of population has thus during all his- 
toric time been going on in Sweden from the old and densely 
populated regions to the virgin land of the north and cen- 
tral regions, as well as to Finland. It is a recognized fact 
that emigration has salutary effects upon the people of 
the land from which it is proceeding because it affords an 
escape from tyranny and oppression, develops enterprise, 
and counteracts tendencies toward stagnation. Another 
physical factor which has profoundly influenced the life and 
character of the Swedes is their proximity to the sea. The 
productive lands are for the most part the lowlands border- 
ing on the Baltic and the North Sea and here is naturally 
where the greater part of the people have made their 
homes. As in the case of the early Greeks and Phoenicians 
this proximity ty and acquaintance with the sea has de- 
veloped traits of physical strength, self-reliance, and 
enterprise. 

The physical features—broad expanse of land, vast 
silent forests, innumerable lakes with crystal clear water, 
roaring waterfalls, storms of the sea, long summer days and 
midnight sun, brilliant winter stars and radiant Aurora 
Borealis—these have given to the Swede his characteristic 
mental traits, have stimulated his imagination, and above 
everything else, have made him a nature lover. 

While the Swedish people have since time immemorial 
lived in a country and under conditions that are conducive 
to physical and mental vigor, as a spirit of independence, 
individualism, courage, enterprise, and idealism, their racial 
heritage has also a strong bearing upon their national char- 
acter. It is conceded by anthropologists that the Swedes 
are the purest Nordies, ‘‘the great race,’’ as Madison Grant 
calls them. Not only do they dwell in the region where 
Nordic character was primarily developed, but they have 
never seen any considerable infiltration of foreign blood 
into their race. Intermarriages with Finns and Laps have 
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been almost negligible and the number of immigrants to 
Sweden from Belgium, France, Scotland, Germany, Poland, 
and Kngland—named approximately in the order in which 
they have given of their stock to Sweden—has never been 
large enough to modify in any appreciable degree the 
national character. 

The Swedes are not only the purest of the Nordics today, 
but the land they inhabit is, according to leading authorities 
in the field of archeology and anthropology, the very region 
where in ancient times the special characteristics of the 
Teutonic group were developed. The old theory that all 
Indo-Europeans or Aryans have emigrated from Asia at 
some very remote period into Europe has now been gen- 
erally abandoned by scientists. Inasmuch as their ancestral 
home must therefore be sought in Europe, scientists have 
advanced and ably defend various theories regarding the 
particular regions that formed their original habitat in 
Europe. Undoubtedly the theory that this was in the lands 
bordering on the Baltic with southern Sweden and Den- 
mark as the center has found the strongest support and has 
been most generally accepted. In this region the ancestors 
of present-day Swedes have lived for approximately fifteen 
thousand years, as determined by a series of most in- 
genious geological investigations by the Swedish geologist, 
Gerhard De Geer. All evidence goes to prove that they 
came in and took possession of the land as the ice of the 
Glacial Age receded. As Professor Montelius, the leading 
archeologist of recent times says (in an article in ‘‘The 
Swedish Nation’’ by Runnerstrom and Bergquist) : ‘‘ When 
they (the Swedes) arrived here, the country which is called 
Sweden was not at all inhabited. We Swedes possess a 
country which neither we nor our forefathers have taken 
from any other race. We Swedes have ourselves made our 
- country, have cultivated the land and made the roads. We 
thus have an unusually good ‘title to our land.’’’ The 
Swedes have lived a longer time in their present habitat 
than any other people of Europe, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Danes. 

The Swedes conform to the Teutonic or Germanic type 
both physically and mentally to a larger degree than any 
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other race. In stature they are perhaps not surpassed by 
any civilized people. They have light hair, blue or gray eyes 
and broad high foreheads. As predominant traits of the 
Swedish character may be mentioned a spirit of independ- 
ence, daring enterprise, industry, honesty, love of nature 
and humanity. Their spirit of independence and ability to 
understand and maintain an institution of freedom are the 
results partly of racial qualities, partly of physical condi- 
tions—nearness to the sea, wide expanse of territory and 
presence of frontier life, and partly to the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that in critical times great leaders for the popu- 
lar cause have appeared. The result of these combined 
factors has been a degree of political and social freedom 
among the people which no people in historic times have 
surpassed and very few have equalled. It is the proud 
boast of the Swedes that they have never yielded to foreign 
rule or-that the common people of their land have never 
sunk to the lowly position of serfdom. Their courage, 
which is prone at times to run into recklessness, was shown 
in the stirring Viking times as well as in the period of wars 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when Sweden 
was for almost a hundred years the leading military power 
of Europe. This courage has been equally well revealed in 
the realm of peaceable pursuits, as pioneers in new lands 
and as sailors on every sea. 

The limitations of natural resources in their home lands 
has brought out inherent talent for practical enterprise and 
has trained them to consistent labor. The land they inhabit 
is a region of unusual beauty and charm, and love of nature 
is indelibly a part of Swedish character. This trait ex- 
plains why Sweden has produced an unusually large number 
of scientists, inventors and explorers. It has made Swedish 
poetry predominantly lyrical. The predominance of the 
humanitarian sentiment among the Swedes has been strik- 
ingly shown, not only in their recent social legislation—the 
most advanced in the world—but in their eight centuries of 
administration of Finland. At the very time when other 
nations used conquered territories merely for exploitation 
Sweden conferred upon Finland the protection of her own 
laws and gave it securities equal to her own. No one has 
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ever with justice charged Sweden with selfish exploitation 
of Finland. The same sense of justice and humanity was 
dominant in Sweden’s colony on the Delaware in the seven- 
teenth century. The Swedes were the only Europeans who 
succeeded in living in perfect amity with the Red Man, 
largely because they always paid for the lands that they 
procured from the Indians and for other property. 

Being the purest of the Germanic people, and thus hav- 
ing the salient trait of this race in the fullest measure, ‘‘a 
capacity for civilization,”’ it is natural that the Swedes have 
stood in the front rank in the advancing march toward a 
higher civilization. Their skill as workers has antecedents 
that reach back to the Stone Age: No people made as fine 
stone articles as the Scandinavians. A study of the enor- 
mous collection of articles from the Younger Stone Age in 
the National Museum at Stockholm will give most convinc- 
ing testimony on this point. The superiority in workman- 
ship and artistic tastes of the Swedish people stand most 
fully revealed in the Bronze Period. The bronze articles 
such as swords, knives, axes, utensils and ornaments, show 
an elegance of form which reminds one of Greek workman- 
ship and artistic design. As among the people of ancient 
Mycenz, ‘‘the making of bronze articles became in Scandi- 
navia a fine art.’’ While the greater part of these fine 
bronze articles evidently were made in Sweden, others 
unearthed in Swedish soil have come from other lands, even 
from Greece. This indicates that commerce was carried on 
to a considerable extent and that Sweden was in communi- 
cation with even remote centers of culture. This is proven 
further by the fact that Swedish amber, which existed in 
large quantities in the north and was largely sought in 
exchange by the people of the south, who used it for amulets 
and ornaments, has been found in many places in Greece, 
and even in the ancient graves of Mycenz. 

While Roman political dominion never extended to the 
Scandinavian countries, these nevertheless did not remain 
untouched by the culture of the great world power. The 
first Germanic tribes to threaten Rome were the Scan- 
dinavian people from Jutland in Denmark and later the 
Goths, Heruli, and other kindred tribes went out from 
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Sweden and overran the Empire. Many were conquered by 
Rome, or entered voluntarily into her service. These kept 
up frequent intercourse with their kinsmen in the North, 
which is proven by the surprisingly great number of coins, 
vases, weapons and utensils of Roman make which have 
become unearthed in Sweden. 

When the Scandinavians entered upon their first great 
enterprise, the Viking expeditions, Sweden was already an 
organized state and had been so for several hundred years. 
According to the Roman writer Tacitus, who wrote the 
Germania in 98 A. D., the Swedes had already in his day 
developed a state organization. There is therefore good 
ground for asserting that among existing EKuropean nations 
Sweden has the greatest age as an organized state. The 
foundation of its national life antedates that of either 
France or Denmark. This fact suggests that the Swedes 
already at that time possessed a great amount of political 
sense and a marked ability to work in unity. 

It is a significant fact that while Sweden today takes 
second place to no country in point of free political institu- 
tions and humanitarian legislation, she has never gone 
through any bloody revolution. No people has had as 
consistent and orderly a development as the Swedes. One 
reason for this may be found in their innate sense of justice 
and of order. Their experience in popular government goes 
back for its beginning to the early medieval times when 
the people met periodically at the Things or judicial 
assemblies to administer justice or deliberate upon matters 
that pertained to local or national interests. The idea of 
self government has never been lost to the Swedish people. 
When in the seventeenth century the parliamentary system 
broke down in other European lands, the national Riksdag 
of Sweden secured added powers and dignity. This can 
well be illustrated by an interesting event. When the 
erratic daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, Christina, in 1654 
abdicated her throne, the members of the higher nobility 
and clergy, as well as the chancellor, entreated her in the 
most earnest manner to reconsider her rash resolution, but 
she remained obdurate before all these appeals. Then a 
representative from the lower class, a bonde,? stepped forth, 
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He was dressed in a suit of rough homespun, his boots were 
ponderous and his hands were rough and hard with toil. 
Standing directly before the queen, the man spoke so 
earnestly and solemnly of her obligations to her native 
country and of the devotion that the Swedish people felt for 
their sovereign, that the frivolous young woman for a 
moment wavered and tears came to her eyes. The French, 
Italian, and Spanish representatives that were present— 
and this is the main point of the story—were amazed that 
this man of lowly estate should thus dare to stand in the 
presence of the queen and boldly speake his mind, for in 
their lands he could not have been admitted to such a body, 
at all, and still less would he have dared to speak. 

The reason for this class consciousness and political 
influence, which the common people of Sweden enjoyed dur- 
ing all the centuries of the country’s history, except for a 
brief period of about three decades at the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century when, 
influenced by the example of other European countries, 
absolutism in government prevailed, is found in a com- 
bination of most fortunate circumstances. Their pure 
Teutonic ancestry meant that individualism and love of 
freedom were their ancestral heritage. Their success in 
perpetuating their free institution was also due to the for- 
tunate appearance of remarkable leaders at a time when 
their liberties were threatened. Thus in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Denmark endeavored to impose the Kalmar Union 
upon the three Scandinavian countries with the result that 
a Danish overlordship was partly established. Norway 
succumbed to the rule of Denmark and remained a part of 
the Danish realm until 1814. Attempts were made by the 
Norwegians to shake off Danish rule, but these attempts 
failed because no capable leader appeared among them. 
In Sweden, on the other hand, a remarkable leader came 
forth in the person of Engelbrekt Engelbrektson. He had 
the sagacity to make his appeal for assistance in the revolt 
against Danish rule directly to the common people of the 
land and this wise act on his part had a momentous meaning 
for Sweden, not only because it enabled Engelbrektson to 
win a complete victory, but because it gave to the bonder 
a clear realization of their own power and importance. It 
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was a lesson that they never in all the subsequent centuries 
forgot. Engelbrektson had shown the way and subsequent 
leaders profited by his experience. At critical times they 
always went directly to the common people for assistance. 
The self-consciousness of the common people of Sweden 
thus grew apace and at the beginning of our modern age 
the position of the middle class in Sweden was unique. 
In no other country had they been able so well as in Sweden 
to withstand the encroachments of feudal aristocracy. 
Gustavus Vasa, the great king who reorganized Sweden 
and made it a modern state, leaned on the common people 
and only in this way could he carry through his thorough- 
going reforms in the economic, political and ecclesiastical 
domains. Though the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Sweden’s hero king, the leading statesman and warrior on 
the Protestant side during the Thirty Year war period, 
placed him in a position where he could easily have arro- 
gated to himself the power of an absolute monarch, he chose 
to co-ordinate with himself the representative of the people. 
During his reign the Swedish Riksdag or national assembly 
was re-organized and given power and influence that no 
other national assembly in Europe at that period enjoyed. 
In all other countries, with the exception of England, the 
national assembly had suffered loss of power and prestige. 
During his reign, extending from 1611 to 1632, Gustavus 
Adolphus summoned the Riksdag to meet no less than 
eleven times. 

The decades following the death of Gustavus Adolphus, 
especially the reign of his frivolous and splendor loving 
daughter Christina, saw a rapid decline in the power of the 
commons. ‘The nobles through various devices secured 
enormous gifts of land from the queen, and the tax burdens 
came to rest with crushing weight upon the bénder. These 
were threatened with the speedy extinction of their liber- 
ties, but they had too long been accustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of privilege and power to relinquish without a heroic 
struggle the rights which for centuries had been theirs. 
Again the bonder had the good fortune to get a leader. This 
was the King Charles XI (1660-1697), the most democratic 
of all Swedish rulers. He secured through a most rigorous 
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policy of confiscation the unlawfully acquired lands of the 
aristocracy for the crown and people, and aristocratic 
power was broken so completely that Sweden never after 
that was seriously threatened with a rule by the privileged 
few. 

Sweden, like England, responded in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the demands for reform that would make the 
National assembly more directly responsive to the will of 
the people and in 1866 the Swedish Riksdag was re-organ- 
ized according to English model and the country was given 
a more adequate representative government. The Swedish 
king is truly a constitutional monarch. The right to vote 
is now enjoyed by men and women alike and on the same 
basis. 


II. Epucation anp Menta CuLtureE 


The democracy of Sweden has resulted in the enactment 
of laws and the establishment of institutions which aim to 
serve the common good. This evidence of democracy is 
most clearly and beneficiently expressed in Sweden’s educa- 
tional system. In the Saga of the Viking period the train- 
ing of the young was already a matter of serious concern to 
the people of the Northland. In that day, however, the 
responsibility for the training of the young people rested 
entirely upon the home. The home was the unit of all 
activity, largely because of the isolated conditions under 
which family life was developed in the North. On the 
importance of the Scandinavian home in olden times Pro- 
fessor William McDougall of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, in his book, The Group Mind, says: ‘‘The family was 
forced to become the individualistic family; and the home 
of each such family was necessarily isolated, widely sep- 
arated from that of every other, owing to the scattered 
distribution of the little areas of fertile soil. Thus were 
formed the first homes in the English sense of the word; 
the home in which the father ruled supreme over his own 
little household, brooking no interference from the outside; 
the home in which the children were brought up to look 
forward to establishing, each child for himself, similar 
independent individualistic homes. Such homes have been 
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established by the Northmen in every part of the world in 
which they have settled; and they are peculiar to them and 
their descendants.”’ 

‘When Christianity came to the Northland the Church 
assumed the responsibility for the training of the young 
people. It devolved upon the priests to give some instruc- 
tion to the young. This instruction was naturally limited 
to the imparting of certain fundamental truths as taught by 
the Church. With the introduction of the Reformation in 
Sweden an increased interest in the education of the young 
people was aroused. Gustavus Vasa, through whose aggres- 
sive energy Sweden soon became a Protestant land, issued 
very strict orders to the pastors of all districts that they 
provide at least elementary education to all young people 
within their respective dioceses. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the people in many parts of Sweden 
were able to read. 

As early as 1686 a law was passed regulating public 
elementary education. By this law the education of the 
young people became a state and not merely a church affair. 
In 1842 the first public elementary education statute was 
passed, providing for the establishment of at least one 
school in every community in the land, and stipulating that 
competent teachers be provided. This statute also provided 
for compulsory attendance at school, and at the present 
time all children between the ages of seven and fourteen 
must attend school during regular sessions. 

Sweden has for many years held the most enviable posi- 
tion in matters of illiteracy, less than one-tenth of one 
per cent. of the conscripts of Sweden being unable to 
read or write. No other nation has a lower percentage of 
illiterates. 

Two features of the Swedish educational system are 
unique and constitute distinct contributions to the educa- 
tional systems of the world. The first is gymnastics. This 
was developed in the early part of the nineteenth century 
and grew out of the newly awakened national spirit which 
set as its aim the spiritual and physical regeneration of the 
nation. The country had just suffered great reverses, the 
most serious being the loss-of Finland to Russia. Serious 
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minded Swedes earnestly pondered this question: ‘‘How 
has it come about that our nation, which was once so 
mighty, has now fallen so low?’’ They found the answer 
in the prevalent desire for ease and luxury and in a foolish 
aping of foreign customs. The remedy, they held, must 
be found in simple living and in a strict observance of the 
homely virtues of the past. The leader of the new move- 
ment for the regeneration of the people was Per Henrik 
Ling (1776-1839). Ling first took a thorough course in 
anatomy in order thoroughly to familiarize himself«with all 
the muscles of the body and their functions and how best 
these muscles could be exercised and kept fit. The result 
was the Ling, or Swedish, system of gymnastics which is 
now a part of educational systems throughout the world. 
Every school in Sweden, elementary as well as secondary, 
has equipment for physical exercise according to the Ling 
system and regular periods are devoted to it under the 
guidance of teachers who must have had special courses in 
this branch. The Swedish system of gymnastics has been 
introduced into Norway, Denmark, England, Belgium, 
France, Greece, Japan, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 
States. It is used at the famous Eton school in England 
and in the English navy. In the United States we find a 
modified form of it as a part of the curriculum at West 
Point Military Academy and the Naval Training School at 
Annapolis; in fact it may be said that physical exercises as 
now taught and practiced in the schools throughout the 
world are an adaptation of the Swedish system of 
gymnastics. 

Another distinct contribution of Sweden to educational 
theory and practice is Sloyd. This was developed about 
the middle of the nineteenth century and grew out of a 
desire to counteract some of the influences of the modern 
factory system. The founder was August Abrahamson 
(1817-1898), who on his large estate near Gottenburg 
founded the Naas Institute. The influence of this institu- 
tion has extended to the most remote parts of the civilized 
world. No less than forty nations are represented among 
its graduates and former students. As in the case of 
gymnastics, one is justified in saying that the manual train- 
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ing instruction now given in schools in the different coun- 
tries is an adaptation of the system developed in Sweden. 

Sweden has taken an advanced position in caring for 
the health of the pupils. Swimming pools and baths are 
found in connection with most city schools and a system of 
regular swimming instruction generally forms a part of the 
routine of these schools. In cities like Stockholm and Got- 
tenburg, and in other important communities, regular exam- 
ination of the teeth of the school children is made by 
licensed dentists. The Swedish cities are also leaders in 
the establishment of workshops for children. Children from 
the poorer homes, especially where both parents are com- 
pelled to work in factories or stores during the day, may 
during vacation time and in the hours after school spend 
their time in these workshops under proper supervision and 
engage in interesting and useful work. The underlying 
idea of these workshops is that children are kept away from 
evil influences of city life and are permitted to learn to do 
useful work. The Swedish system of education includes 
other features for the proper care and safeguarding of 
children during vacation time. Thus vacation colonies have 
been established in all parts of the country to which children 
are sent during the summer months for the improvement of 
their health and in order to keep them away from bad influ- 
ences. The City of Stockholm has acquired an entire island 
of considerable size in the Baltic whither thousands of 
children from the poorer homes in Stockholm are sent every 
summer. This is properly known as ‘‘The Children’s 
Island.”’ 

For the sake of protecting the children against evil 
influences a state censor passes upon all films shown in 
Sweden. Associated with this censor is generally an 
advisor who represents the Teachers’ Federation of 
Sweden. No film of any kind, except those presenting cur- 
rent events may be shown anywhere in Sweden until ap- 
proved by the state censor. Children under sixteen are not 
permitted to visit theaters when films are shown that have 
been declared by the state censor deleterious to youthful 
minds. 

From the primary grades the Swedish system of educa- 
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tion advances through the secondary schools and gym- 
nasiums to the universities and technical schools. Sweden 
has established advanced secondary schools in practically 
every important community, and gymnasia, which cor- 
respond to American colleges, are well distributed over the 
country. The oldest Swedish gymnasium goes back as far 
as 1623 for its beginning. 

The People’s High Schools are a unique feature of the 
educational system of the Scandinavian countries and of 
Finland. These are distributed fairly well over the rural 
part of the country and aim to give an opportunity to every- 
one who desires to improve his mind. There are no pre- 
requisites for admission either with respect to age, sex, or 
previous education and the subjects studied are mainly 
cultural, as history, economics, literature, and sciences. 
Many of these People’s High Schools have their own build- 
ings with quarters for the teachers and in some places also 
for a certain number of pupils. 

A system of popular lectures, offered to all communities 
in the country at a merely nominal cost, supplement the 
work of the schools. In 1914 there were nine hundred and 
fourteen lecture institutions in the country. These institu- 
tions have enjoyed state aid ever since 1885. Practically 
every community in Sweden has at least one library to 
which the public has access. 

The system of technical education which has been estab- 
lished in Sweden justly ranks high. The Technical High 
School of Stockholm, established in 1798, is world famous. 
Its theoretical courses are especially thorough and it has 
also been eminently successful in giving to its graduates 
skill in practical pursuits. The result has been that grad- 
uates of this school have come to play a leading part in the 
development of industry throughout the world. An excep- 
tionally large number of them are found occupying high 
places in American industry. Another technical school 
whose graduates are counted among the leaders in the in- 
dustrial world is the Chalmers Institute in Gottenburg. 

The University of Upsala was founded in 1477 and is 
therefore one of the oldest in the world. Almost a century 
prior to this date the desire for a national university began 
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to find expression, but wars and other obstacles delayed its 
establishment. It came into existence as a result of strong 
national sentiment in Sweden. The University of Lund 
was founded in 1668, the University of Stockholm in 1878 
and the University of Gottenburg in 1891. The Caroline 
Institute is supported by the state and has won the 
distinction of being one of the leading medical schools of 
Europe. 

Tuition is free in all the institutions of learning in 
Sweden with the exception of those which provide a purely 
professional training. The educational system is co-educa- 
tional. The state has ever since 1861 supported colleges for 
women teachers. By 1856 women had obtained admission 
to the Academy of Music and in 1870 the universities of the 
country were thrown open to them. In the same year 
women obtained the right to graduate from the department 
of medicine, and since 1873 they have been privileged to 
pass all university examinations except in theology. The 
first woman professor in Europe was appointed by the 
University of Stockholm. The postal and telegraph service 
has been open to women ever since 1863 and they have held 
positions in the railway service since 1869. 

The democracy of Sweden and her efficient educational 
system have been an important factor in bringing about an 
extensive program of social legislation and every sphere of 
life in the country has been most beneficiently touched by 
it. The building of homes for individual families has been 
especially encouraged in late years. The state has very 
generously made provisions for loans for this purpose at 
an exceedingly low rate of interest and with easy repayment 
of the principal. Industries have followed the example of 
the state in promoting home building and this movement 
has extended to the country districts as well as to the city. 
Under its stimulus and with its support, considerable sec- 
tions of arable land have been settled. 

Swedish legislation has favored the co-operative move- 
ment and co-operation in industry has been made highly 
efficient. In legislation for the protection of women and 
children in industry Sweden has come to serve as a model 
for the rest of the world. By the law of 1910 sick benefit is 
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provided under state supervision to a very large per cent 
of the population. The Old Age and Invalidity Insurance 
Bill of 1895, subsequently amended in 1913, provides for 
combined invalidity and old age pension for the whole 
nation. Three-fourths of the expense for this insurance is 
defrayed by the state. 


III. Scrence anp Invention 

The love of nature, which is an inherent trait of the 
Swedish people, and their broad cultural interests in gen- 
eral have given to Sweden a creative scientific spirit and 
the list of its great men in science is an imposing one. 
Only leading ones can be mentioned. 

Carl von Linneus (1707-1776) ranks as one of the fore- 
most scientists of all times and his researches and scientific 
writings are fundamental to scientific research in all lines. 
He laid the foundation for the science of botany and by his 
deductions and classifications introduced system into the 
study of the animal kingdom. His enthusiasm and pro- 
found insight into the hitherto unknown or obscure proc- 
esses of nature inspired a host of disciples in every land, 
especially in his native Sweden, to search for knowledge 
with diligent care and never failing devotion to truth. 
Under his direction disciples studied the flora and to some 
extent the fauna of Sweden, Spain, North America, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Arabia, Africa, and Japan. Some of the 
special sciences dealing with the vegetable kingdom were 
developed by the disciples of Linneus. His researches and 
writings as well as those of his disciples are fundamental to 
other sciences such as chemistry, zoology, and pharma- 
cology. 

Sweden’s contributions to the science of chemistry have 
likewise been epoch making. The first chair in chemistry 
was established at Upsala already in 1750. Karl V. Scheele 
(1741-1786), a druggist in an out-of-the-way Swedish town, 
was well referred to by Dr. Ira Remsen, former president 
of Johns Hopkins University and one of the leading chem- 
ists of America, as ‘‘the first scientist in the modern sense 
of the word.’’? Though without an academic training or 
influential friends, Scheele began at an early age to conduct 
experiments in the field of chemistry and in his primitive 
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laboratories several of the known substances were first 
revealed to man. His discovery of oxygen antedates that 
of Priestly by a couple of years, although Priestly’s book 
on the subject was published before Scheele’s treatise 
appeared. 

Jacob Berzelius (1779-1848) is called the founder of 
modern chemistry. He ascertained the quantitative com- 
position of the principles in organic substances, developed 
and improved chemical nomenclature, and was virtually the 
creator of the system of chemical notation still in use. Ber- 
zelius is the founder of physiological chemistry. Svante 
Arrhenius (1859-), present head of the Noble Institute in 
Stockholm and generally considered the leading scientist in 
the world today, is the founder of the electrolytical dis- 
sociation theory, which is the basis of modern electro- 
chemistry. In anthropology, the career of Anders Retzius 
(1796-1860) was epoch making. He was the originator of 
the system of index numbers used in cranial measurements 
which is fundamental in all study of races. A chair in 
anatomy was established at the University of Upsala 
by about 1650. It has been asserted that this was the 
first chair of its kind in the world. 

Olof Rudbeck (1630-1702), mentioned before as the 
author of Atland, was an early anatomist who made distinct 
contributions to this science. He discovered the lymphatie 
glands and supplemented with valuable data Harvey’s reve- 
lations regarding the circulation of the blood in the human 
system. Rudbeck also made epoch-making contributions to 
the science of botany, especially by establishing at Upsala 
a Botanical Garden and publishing a description of no less 
than 1873 plants. A recent investigator in the field of 
anatomy is Dr. Allvar Gullstrand (1862-), who has recast 
the whole theory of optical images. His researches have 
won for him the Nobel prize in medicine. 

It is in the field of archaeology that Sweden’s contribu- 
tions have been especially great. It may perhaps with 
justice be said that no other people have made as large 
contributions to this science as the Swedes. One of the 
great names in archeology is Sven Nilson (1787-1883), 
who introduced into this science the comparative method 
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of the natural sciences. Oscar Montelius (1843-1921), gen- 
erally recognized as perhaps the greatest archeologist of 
all times, has by his so-called typological method brought 
a revolution into archeological research. Montelius has 
made a profound study of pre-historic culture in Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Northern Italy, as well as in his own, 
Scandinavia, and has conclusively established the fact that 
cultural relationship existed among widely scattered peo- 
ples in primitive times. He has laid a solid foundation for 
primeval chronology of the whole of Europe. 

- Closely allied to scientific investigation is mechanical 
invention. The high status of scientific investigation in 
Sweden, coupled with the practical skill in workmanship on 
the part of the people, has resulted in a number of inven- 
tions which have had a profound influence upon modern 
economic and social life. John Ericsson, the inventor of the 
ironclad Monitor, which defeated the Merrimac at Hampton 
Roads in 1863, thus contributing as much as any individual 
to the triumph of the Northern cause, was Swedish born 
and received his technical education in his native land. 
During a sojourn in England he constructed a steam loco- 
motive which took part in a competition in which George 
Stephenson’s locomotive also took part. While the latter 
was declared the winner, thus giving to Stephenson the 
eredit for having invented the steam locomotive, it should 
be remembered that subsequent locomotives have embodied 
the features introduced by Ericsson rather than those by 
Stephenson. Ericsson’s most important invention and one 
that has revolutionized ocean travel was that of the screw 
propeller. The steam fire engine was also invented by 
Eriesson. This great inventor has approximately ‘a thou- 
sand patents to his credit. Alfred Nobel (1833-1896), 
member of a distinguished Swedish family, invented dyna- 
mite and smokeless powder. Dynamite, it should be said, 
was never thought of by the inventor as an agency of de- 
struction in warfare but as an aid to man in the construc- 
tion of railroads, canals, and other enterprises designed to 
improve the lot of man. Safety matches were invented by 
G. E. Pasch, professor at the Caroline Institute in Stock- 
holm in 1844. G. F. Goransson (1819-1900) effected im- 
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provements in the Bessemer process for making steel, which 
first rendered this method of practical use. A Stille (1814- 
1893) will always be remembered by medical men because 
of his improved surgical instruments and appliances. 

J. G. V. Zander, born 1835, was the founder of medical- 
mechanical gymnastics and constructed the necessary 
apparatus and appliances for this system. In perhaps no 
sphere has Swedish invention been so important and revo- 
lutionary as in the dairy industry. About 1861, J. G. 
Swartz, a Swedish land owner, invented and introduced the 
so-called ice method in dairy farming and it was first with 
this method that dairying on a large scale became possible. 
One of the most useful inventions of all times is the cream 
separator, the creation of G. de Laval (1845-1913), a Swed- 
ish engineer who has a number of other inventions in the 
dairying industry to his credit. Only through the inven- 
tions of de Laval could dairying be made profitable and 
one of the important food elements be provided for the 
human race in enormously increased quantities. A remark- 
ably ingenious contrivance for lighthouses is the invention 
of Gustaf Dalen (b. 1869). The Dalen system permits the 
erection of lighthouses in the most remote parts of any 
coast line as they work automatically and without any care 
being given them for an entire year. Light appears auto- 
matically when darkness comes and goes out automatically 
when daylight returns. The mechanism sends out its light 
in intermittent flashes and the intervals between these can 
be regulated so that each lighthouse has its own individ- 
uality. This is said to be a great safeguard to sailors. The 
Panama Canal is lighted by the Dalen lights. These lights 
are especially a boon to sailors who travel the lanes far 
removed from the main highways of ocean travel. In the 
production of machinery, especially in the manufacture of 
heavy artillery and shells for the same, the Johanson pre- 
cision gauge, a Swedish invention, is of great importance. 
It is said to measure accurately to one-four millionth part 
of an inch. According to newspaper reports, which seem 
authentic, Henry Ford has recently purchased this inven- 
tion, paying a million dollars for it. 

Swedish inventive skill has made great contributions to 
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the improvement of telephone apparatus and organization. 
For many years Sweden held first place among all countries 
of the world in the number of telephones per capita. Itisa 
debatable question whether she does not still retain that 
position. Swedish-made telephones are used throughout 
the world and Swedish telephone manufacturing concerns 
have established telephone exchanges in Mexico City, 
Japan, Canton, China, Copenhagen, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Paris, Calcutta, Johannesburg, 
Singapore, and Shanghai. 

Sweden takes a leading place in its system of forest con- 
servation and reforestration. In the first place the state 
itself has taken possession of large tracts of forest land, in 
all approximately twenty-two million acres, where there- 
fore exploitation of the timber lands can be prevented. 
' Cities and other communities likewise own and control large 
tracts of forest land. The forestry regulations of Sweden 
prevent exploitations not only of state, city, or community 
owned forest lands, but also of privately owned. The strict 
control of timber cutting and extensive reforestration has 
resulted in a remarkable conservation of timber. Such are 
the excellent results of the system that, although an enor- 
mous amount of timber is consumed annually for lumber, 
paper, and paper-pulp, the amount of standing timber is as 
large at the end of the year as at its beginning. Whatever 
has been used has been replaced by natural growth. 

As Sweden’s agricultural area is limited in extent, it has 
been incumbent upon the people to make the arable tracts 
highly productive. This has been done both by a scientific 
system of fertilization and by seed improvement. The In- 
stitute of the Swedish Seed Association is recognized as a 
model of its kind for the rest of the world. Wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, peas, potatoes, clover, grass and root crops have 
all been greatly improved at this institute located at Svalov 
in Southern Sweden. This is the first establishment which 
was fully equipped with scientific resources and employed 
exclusively for the purpose of improving cultivated agri- 
cultural plants. The average yield per acre of grain in 
Southern Sweden is approximately three times that of the 
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IV. LareraTuRE AND ART 


A people may achieve great results in the development 
of science and invention and in the creation of great mate- 
rial wealth, but literature and art are, after all, the crown 
and blossom of its intellectual culture. A survey- of Swed- 
ish literature and art reveals great creative imagination 
and lofty ideals. Relative to their number, the Swedes 
have created a remarkably large number of superior works 
in literature and art. Love of nature, which is such a 
marked characteristic of the Swedish people, has made its 
distinct impress upon Swedish literature. Under this 
stimulus, which appears in such striking forms in their 
country, they have developed a rich lyric or lyric-epic 
poetry. Rooted as they are in an age-long culture and with 
a past replete with stirring events, they have developed a 
great chronicle literature. Their serious reflective nature 
and lively imagination have made the moralizing element a 
prominent feature of their lterary products. Swedish 
writers as a rule have shown a penetrating insight into 
reality. 

Swedish literature goes back to most ancient times for 
its beginning. Reminiscences of the earliest literature are 
found in the numerous runestones that dot the country dis- 
tricts in certain parts of Sweden. No less than two thou- 
sand of these impressive literary remains from ‘a remote 
past have been found in the country. The largest of these, 
the famous ‘‘Rokstenen,’’ contains no less than seven 
hundred and fifty letters inscribed in granite. The text, 
which is partly in verse, contains references to Theodoric 
the Great, king of the Ostrogoths, a Germanic people that, 
according to their own traditions, had emigrated from 
Sweden at an early date and in 493 A. D. established a great 
kingdom in Italy. Snatches of poetry inscribed on the 
runestones suggest that the poetry and prose accounts of 
the Icelandic Sagas were a part also of Swedish culture at 
the time. Many facts suggest that the Anglo-Saxon poem 
Beowulf is founded on older poems of Swedish origin. 

Next to runestone inscriptions, the provincial laws ap- 
peared as important literary products. That the laws 
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might the more readily be remembered they were at ‘first 
put into metrical verse, which was gradually expanded as 
additional laws were made. 

With the introduction of Christianity into the country 
most of the old pagan literature was lost, and mysticism 
and scholasticism came to hold sway. The greatest repre- 
sentative of literature in Sweden during the entire | 
mediaeval period was St. Birgit (1303-1373), the first inter- 
nationally known person of Swedish descent, as far as is 
known. Her Revelations was first written in Swedish and 
later translated into Latin by her father-confessor. It 
shows a glowing fancy and imagery. 

Almost spontaneously and unconsciously, it seems, there 
grew up in the Middle Ages a great literature in the form of 
national ballads that have survived to this day. A compila- 
tion of these ballads that have lived in the hearts and on 
the lips of the Swedish people throughout the centuries 
was made in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
fills several volumes. 

With the coming of the Reformation to Sweden, litera- 
ture became preéminently a servant of the new faith. The 
foremost reformer of Sweden, Olaus Petri (1493-1552), an 
unusually tolerant, courageous, and learned man and a per- 
sonal disciple of Luther, perceived that literature was the 
most formidable ally that could be enlisted in the new cause. 
In 1526 he completed the translation of the New Testament 
into Swedish, an event that for the Swedish language had 
the same significance as Luther’s translation of the Bible 
into German had for that language. Petri was also the 
first historian of Sweden. He had the true historian’s 
sense of perspective and regard for truth. i 

During the period of Sweden’s greatness as a military 
power (approximately from 1611 to 1718) the energies of 
the people were consumed largely by warfare and no great 
literary production can be noted. Some great names appear 
in this period, however, as George Stiernhelm (1598-1672), 
generally called the ‘‘Father of Swedish Poetry”’ and Olof 
Rudbeck (1630-1702), the aforementioned archeologist and 
anatomist. This period, though so barren of literary 
growth, was, however, of tremendous importance to the 
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development of Swedish culture as it brought Sweden into 
close contact with the civilization of Germany, France, and 
Holland, and with the tendencies of the Renaissance. 
Through this contact new and fructifying cultural forces 
were to be set in motion in Sweden. 

The collapse of Sweden’s military and political power 
at the death of Charles XII. (1718) saw a remarkable 
renascence of interest in cultural aims and a virile scien- 
tific and artistic spirit becoming dominant in Swedish life. 
It was as though the Swedes had suddenly been seized witha 
solemn determination to re-establish their greatness, not in 
the political field and with military means, but in the cul- 
tural realm and by means of scientific and literary achieve- 
ments. The decades following the death of Charles XII. 
saw the creative work of scientists like Linneus, Scheele, 
Berzelius, Swedenborg, Bergman, and a host of others. The 
period likewise saw a remarkable revival of literary inter- 
est and creative imagination. The most original and in 
some respects the greatest of all Swedish poets, Karl 
Michael Bellman (1740-1795), is the forerunner of a long 
line of great literary men and women, among whom only 
the most outstanding can be mentioned. Bellman gives 
expression to a boundless joy of life and to a melancholy 
lament at the transitoriness of earthly pleasures. Few 
poets in the world of literature have been able to give as 
beautiful poetic expression as he to the admiration of nature 
and joy in its contacts that the ascetic soul feels. Hedvig 
Charlotte Nordenflycht (1718-1763) was the first Swedish 
writer that made literature a means of livelihood. Her 
poetry is characterized by the most tender sentimentality 
and beauty of diction. J. H. Kellgren (1751-1795) was a 
fearless champion of humanity and with the sharp weapons 
of satire he fearlessly fought against the hosts of ignorance, 
brutality, and superstition. All kinds of prejudices and 
abuses of power found in him an implacable enemy. J. O. 
Wallin (1779-1839) and F. M. Franzen (1772-1847) were 
pre-eminent hymnologists and the Swedish hymnbook of . 
1819, which is still used in the state church of Sweden and 
in the creation of which Wallin and Franzen had a leading 
part, is recognized by authorities in the field as perhaps the 
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best and most adequate work of its kind that any age or 
people has produced. 

It was with Hsaias Tegner (1782-1846) and E. G. Geijer 
(1783-1847) that the Golden Age of Swedish literature 
began. Both were native sons of the picturesque province 
of Varmland and both were imbued with a patriotic desire 
to rejuvenate their race. By placing before their own gen- 
eration in story and song the heroic deeds and qualities of 
the Viking period they would incite their own generation to 
new energy and resolute courage. Geijer is the great his- 
torian of Sweden, but he also gave to his country a number 
of poems that are literary masterpieces. Tegner was influ- 
enced by the literature of Greece and by the Saga literature 
of Iceland; his poetry is pure in style and shows a dazzling 
metaphor. His principal creation, ‘‘Fritiof’s Saga’’ in 
twenty-four cantos, gives an idealized and impressive pic- 
ture of men and women in the heroic days of the Northland. 
His masterpiece has been translated into the tongues of 
practically all civilized people and several different transla- 
tions into English exist. The first translation into English 
was made by Henry W. Longfellow, who also rendered other 
great poems of Tegner into English. K. J. L. Almquist 
(1793-1866) was one of the early realists in literature. He 
subjected existing institutions to severe criticism and aimed 
to build on the old foundations new structures of civiliza- 
tion that would be abiding, since Justice was enthroned at 
their portals. Almquist had a most trenchant style and a 
powerful imagination. 

The period of liberal thought began in Sweden about the 
year 1830 and was ushered in by a number of periodicals 
and newspapers with decidedly liberal tendencies. _Now 
also appears the first great novel writer of Sweden in the 
person of Fredrika Bremer (1801-1865). By her intimate 
and genial sketches of Swedish life she gained immediate 
popularity. Miss Bremer employed literature as a means 
to the education of her own people to the need of reforms 
among them, especially in matters pertaining to her own 
sex. She was the first great woman’s rights advocate of 
Sweden and also exerted great influence upon leaders of 
the movement in England and the United States, with whom 
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she was closely associated. In one of her earlier works, 
The President’s Daughters, she makes an impassioned plea 
for woman’s right to secure a higher education if she so 
desires, and in Hertha, written after she has spent two years 
in travel in the United States in order to observe our home 
life and especially woman’s part in society, she advocates 
the right of Swedish women to secure full legal rights in 
matters of marriage and control of property at the age of 
twenty-five. The agitation started by Miss Bremer re- 
sulted very soon in the enactment of a series of laws for 
woman’s protection in Sweden. One of the most delightful 
among Miss Bremer’s books is Homes in the New World, 
which contains in two volumes the delightful letters that she 
sent her sisters while on her travels in America. These, as 
well as many other of her books, have been translated into 
English and Homes in the New World in abridged form 
was republished in 1924 under the title America of the 
Fifties. 

A contemporary of Fredrika Bremer, Emelie Flygare 
Carlen (1804-1892) won fame as a novelist by her portrayal 
of life among the fishermen on the West coast of Sweden. 
Her books are characterized by a remarkable delineation of 
character and ingenuity of plot. Her books have been 
translated into several languages, including English. J. L. 
Runeberg (18041877) is the greatest representative of 
Swedish literature in Finland. There breathes through his 
poetry a profound love of country and kinsmen. He has, 
as have few writers, glorified the heroic qualities of a | 
people that amidst privations and poverty and disasters 
build strong characters and learn the great lesson of duty 
and contentment. His Tales of Ensign Stal dealing with 
the tragic events of the Russian-Finnish War of 1808-1809 
ranks next to Tegner’s Fritiof’s Saga as the great literary 
masterpiece of the Swedish people. Viktor Rydberg (182 
1895) was a versatile and prolific writer; poetry, fiction, 
philology, history, mythology being all enriched by his 
creative mind. He was an idealist of the deepest dye and 
waged a courageous and successful battle against supersti- 
tion, prejudice, and injustice. His poem, ‘‘The New Mills 
of Grotte’’ is perhaps the most vehement protest that was 
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ever written against the exploitation of women and children 
in factories. 

August Strindberg (1849-1912) was the iconoclast. With 
titanic energy he fought all his life against that which he 
considered wrong. Few writers have had as incisive a 
mind or as trenchant a style as Strindberg. He passed 
through every possible mood, but was always true to 
the principle that truth must always be the guide. He 
saw in our modern culture certain tendencies which to his 
mind boded ill and believed they must be combated while it 
was possible to check them. The great evils, as he saw 
them, were hypocrisy and spineless submission to conven- 
tionalities. Strindberg is perhaps the most bitter, not to 
say vulgar, critic of woman that has appeared in recent 
decades, but he would never himself have admitted that he 
was a woman hater. He honestly believed that certain ten- 
dencies of our age were ultimately going to bring great 
harm to woman, and therefore to our entire civilization, 
and it was because he exalted woman so much that he 
wanted to check these tendencies before they had gained 
complete mastery and had vitiated all our relations. One | 
is fairly safe in assuming that a very careful study of 
Strindberg’s works will bring the conviction that this was 
his attitude. Strindberg is Sweden’s greatest writer of 
dramas in the social and historical field. In the technique 
of the drama he has made distinct contributions. 

In complete contrast to Strindberg stands Selma Lager- 
lof (b. 1858), the foremost writer of Sweden today and 
probably the foremost woman writer of our generation. 
Her writings are distinguished by something of the sim- 
plicity and clearness of the classical epic. Her imagery is 
inexhaustible and she has extraordinary intuitive insight 
into the deep and hidden forces of the human soul. She is 
the story-teller par excellence. In passing it may be worthy 
of notice that perhaps the greatest story-tellers of literature 
have been Scandinavians—Hans Christian Anderson, Dane; 
Jonas Lie, Norwegian, and Selma Lagerlof, Swedish. Selma 
Lagerlof impresses not merely by her brilliant style and 
wierd imagery but also by her unconquerable optimism. 
She sees the good in men far more readily than she sees 
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evil and thus she serves as a splendid antidote to the hope- 
less pessimism of the writers of the realistic school. Miss 
Lagerléf has been honored in her own country by the award 
of the Nobel prize in literature and by election to the Swed- 
ish Academy, the only woman so honored since the founding 
of the Academy in 1786. 

Music has flourished in Sweden since the earliest times. 
The Swedes may be justly said to be ‘‘a singing people.”’ 
The majority of their kings have given enthusiastic support 
and encouragement to the musical art and by the six- 
teenth century a court chapel was established and a 
group of Italian singers engaged to assist in elevating the 
opera. In the reign of Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632) 
music was made a part of the curriculum at the University 
of Upsala. The Swedish Academy of Music, founded in 
1771, has exerted a profound influence in musical creation 
and interest. 

Native music in Sweden more and more has given ex- 
pression to the character of the country and its people. It 
has therefore to a very large extent utilized the folksongs, 
in which the Swedish people are exceptionally rich, by 
imitating them or employing them as a foundation on which 
to rear a more artistic musical fabric. This is especially 
discernible in the work of A. F. Lindblad (1801-1871) and 
the poet Geijer, who in his leisure hours produced excellent 
musical compositions. J. A. Josephson (1818-1880) com- 
posed symphonies, cantatas, and choral works of abiding 
value. Gunnar Wennerberg (1817-1901) set the Psalms of 
David to music and thus created a most beautiful and ex- 
alted composition. His student songs have perhaps no 
equal in any language. It was especially August Séderman 
(1832-1876) who created a wealth of new musical compo- 
sitions based on the old folk songs. Among the younger 
Swedish composers of major rank may be mentioned Wil- 
helm Stenhammar (b. 1871), Hugo Alfven (b. 1872), and 
Jean Sebelius, the latter a native of Finland, but of 
Swedish ancestry. 

The most popular and best cultivated form of muscial 
expression in Sweden is the male chorus. The number of 
men’s singing organizations is exceedingly large in the land, 
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with the university students setting the standards in excel- 
lence of harmony and vigor. Ever since the student chorus 
of the University of Upsala won first prize in an interna- 
tional contest at Paris in 1867, Swedish male chorus singing 
has been claimed as superior in this kind of musical expres- 
sion, 

It was Jenny Lind (1820-1887) who set new and higher 
musical standards in the world, especially in America, and 
is almost as cherished in the memory of music lovers 
throughout Hurope and America as that other ‘‘Swedish 
Nightingale,’’? Christina Nilsson (1843-1921). Sweden’s 
high place in song today may be inferred from the fact that 
seven of the leading artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York at this time are Swedes or of Swed- 
ish descent. 

The list of Swedish painters of note is a long and im- 
pressive one. At first foreign influences predominated, but 
Swedish painting is now in a large measure independent 
and national. To illustrate the dominant position of 
Sweden in art in the last few decades mention need only 
be made of Anders Zorn (1860-1920), the portrait painter 
and etcher who perhaps had no superior in his day; Brun 
Liljefors (b. 1860), the greatest painter of animal life of 
our generation; Carl Larsson (1853-1921), painter of 
charming scenes of home and child life, as well as of great 
historic scenes; and Prince Eugene (b. 1865), brother of 
the present king of Sweden, who is the preéminent painter 
of Swedish landscapes. 

An account of Swedish cultural ideas would not be com- 
plete without some mention of the spirit of peace and jus- 
tice that is dominant among the Swedish people. For over 
one hundred years they have been engaged in no war, 
not because there have been no provocations, but be- 
cause reason and restraint have been enthroned in place 
of passion and brute force. A finer example of self-re- 
straint and justice was never shown by any nation than that 
which Sweden displayed in the controversy with Norway 
in 1905. With twice the population and material resource 
of Norway, Sweden would in all probability have won a vic- 
tory if armies had been called upon to decide the issue in 
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bloody conflict, but Sweden preferred to send repre- 
sentatives to meet similar representatives from Norway 
and in a spirit of good will discuss with them the matters 
at issue. As a result a friendly agreement was made, the 
two countries were saved from the awful calamities of war, 
and the bonds of friendship and good understanding were 
knit more firmly than ever before. Says Lathorp Stod- 
dard:* ‘‘The dispute was settled without a drop of blood 
... the result of this peaceable settlement was of the hap- 
piest nature. Within a few years all traces of mutual 
bitterness chad vanished. With no more causes of friction, 
the two peoples began looking at their common interests. 
... Judged by three of the most trying criteria of human 
conduct, the Scandinavian people have brilliantly met the 
test. Toward each other, toward their neighbors, and 
toward the world, they have displayed a striking degree of 
poise, insight, and self-control. They have settled some of 
the most crucial problems that can confront nations, and 
these settlements have been peaceful, just, and with every 
prospect of constructive permanence . . . even though the 
world as a whole may be incapable of measuring up to the 
Scandinavian standard, we have the comforting assurance 
that one region of the earth exists whose peoples are 
habitually guided by long views and can be counted on con- 
sistently to support the best interests of the race.’’ With 
the same episode in mind, William Lyon Phelps, editor of 
Scribner’s, writes in the October, 1925, issue: ‘‘If I had 
to name today the most civilized country in the world, I 
should name Sweden. Not only because of the way Sweden 
manages national and municipal affairs, and hygiene, not 
only because she amputated Norway without blood. . . . Is 
there any other country that could have shown such states- 
manship, such wisdom, such understanding, such concilia- 
tion?’’ 


VY. Tue Sweviso ELEMENT In THE Untirep States 


The number of Swedish immigrants in the United States 
and their descendants is estimated at approximately two 
million. Before 1890 the vast majority of immigrants from 
Sweden settled on the agricultural lands in the Middle 
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West, especially in the states of Illinois, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, From these 
settlements there has been a later and considerable immi- 
gration to the Puget Sound region on the West coast. The 
Atlas of American Agriculture, Section I on Rural Popu- 
lation, published in 1919, shows in a most striking way the 
density of Swedish population in these regions. Since 1890 
the immigrants from Sweden have been largely skilled 
workers who have settled in eastern industrial centers. 
Practically all Swedes who have come to this country have 
therefore been either agricultural workers or skilled me- 
chanics. It is estimated that they have cleared and culti- 
vated in all over ten million acres in the United States; 
two million acres in Minnesota alone. As skilled workers, 
they are found in large numbers in the factories where high 
skill is demanded. The great furniture factories of James- 
town, N. Y.,:and Rockford, Il., are not only owned for the 
most part by Swedes, but the workers are almost exclu. 
sively Swedes. Ina city like Minneapolis the Swedes have, 
according to estimates, done eighty per cent of the con- 
struction work in building the city and in Chicago, thirty- 
five per cent, although in this city they only constitute about 
three per cent of the population. 

With their background of free institutions and democ- 
racy at home, based on compulsory education and a high 
culture, it is but natural that the Swedes have easily fitted 
into American life. Approximately ninety-two per cent of 
the Swedes who have been in this country ten years or more 
have become American citizens or secured their first papers. 
Again, those who have been in the country ten years or 
more have in nearly all cases acquired English; more than 
ninety-eight per cent, according to government statistics. 
These same. statistics show that the Swedes stand first 
among immigrant groups in annual average earning power, 
first in the matter ef sanitary living conditions and room 
space per individual, first in the matter of attractive home 
surroundings, second in home ownership. There are no 
Swedish slums anywhere in the United States. 

All Swedes who have come to this country have had 
religious training in their homeland and in this country 
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they have in a very large degree retained their religious 
affiliations and interests. They have built more than two 
thousand churches in the land. Closely allied with their 
religious life has been the establishment of educational in- 
stitutions. Five colleges and approximately fifteen acad- 
emies are at the present time maintained by the Swedes in 
this country. The instruction in the colleges is of such 
high grade that their diplomas entitle the holder to admis- 
sion to graduate or professional courses in any university 
in America, Sweden, or Germany. The number of hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions founded and maintained 
by the Swedes in this country can be safely set at approxi- 
mately seventy-five, and among these are institutions like 
the Augustana Hospital, Chicago, and the Swedish Hospi- 
tal, Minneapolis, which in matter of equipment have a lead- 
ing position in their respective localities. 


1See Literary Digest, Sept. 12, 1925, on this question of climate and 
athletic prowess. 

2The word bonde is used rather than peasamt, the usual English word, 
as the latter suggests a man that lived on the land of some one else and paid 
rent. The bonde was an independent land owner, corresponding to our farmer. 
In using the word I am simply following the practice of English terminology 
in Scandinavian history. 

3 Scribner's Magazine, Vol. 68, Nov., 1920, in an article, “Scandinavia’s 
Lesson to the World,’’ 


HISTORICAL RESUME 


1. In Antiquity 


4 ee is every reason to think that the ancestors of 
the present inhabitants of Sweden occupied a portion 
of that country long centuries before the Christian era. 
Practically cut off from contact with Western Europe, they 
progressed from one stage of primitive culture to another 
very slowly. 

In antiquity the present kingdom of Sweden fell into 
three parts: the northern half belonged to the Suioni— 
the Swedes; of the southern half, the upper part was occu- 
pied by Goths, while the southmost portion of the peninsula, 
Scania, belonged to the Danes. It was this third part which 
finally gave its name to the whole peninsula—Scandinavia. 

The ancient rulers of the Suioni lived at Upsala, their 
capital. Here stood their chief temple, surrounded by a 
sacred grove. Within this temple, resplendent with bar- 
baric beauty, stood the statues of the most powerful Norse 
deities, Odin, the father of the gods; Thor, armed with his 
hammer; and Frey. Every nine years a sacred festival was 
held at Upsala, representatives coming thither from all the 
tribes to witness the ceremonies. Nine animals of each kind 
used for sacrifice were offered; human sacrifices were re- 
garded as most sure to appease and propitiate the Mighty 
Ones. 

For knowledge of this remote age the testimony of the 
earth has been sought, the spade of the excavator disclosing 
mute evidences of the past. There are also stories, com- 
posed long before the art of writing was known. Handed 
down for untold periods by word of mouth, they reflect an 
indefinite antiquity. 

Christianity was brought to the Swedes by a Frankish 
missionary, Ansgar. Of noble birth, he devoted his life to 
carrying the Gospel to the men of the North. He labored 
in Denmark and Germany, pressing on to the land of the 
Swedes in 830, After remaining for eighteen months, he 
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returned to some of his earlier missions. Again in 853 he 
came back to the Swedes. However, the hold of the old 
faith was so tenacious that the churches he founded were 
short-lived. 

Settlements were made by the Swedes in Russia and 
Finland. Eastern Europe was occupied by the Slavs. It is 
said that in 860 Swedes founded Novgorod, later settling 
Kiev. An old legend relates that three brothers, Rurik, 
Askold and Dir, overcame the Slavs and that Rurik, eldest 
of the three, ruled from Novgorod, his capital. Later, the 
story goes, the second kingdom of Kiev joined with Nov- 
gorod and the people became known as Ruotsi, from their 
rulers. Another explanation is that the name Russia was 
derived from Rodds—rowing-men. 

Certain it is that the Swedes were able to establish a 
water-way to Constantinople, where they carried on a flour- 
ishing trade. Furs, skins and slaves were commodities 
which they carried south to exchange for coveted wares of 
the East. Although the institution of slavery seems to 
have been almost as old as humanity itself and was the sub- 
ject for legislation in the Code of Hammurapi, 2,000 B. G5 
our word slave is of medieval origin and seems to have 
grown up when human chattels were Slavs, kidnaped by the 
Swedes or procured by them in barter, to be offered for 
sale in the marts of Constantinople. 

Due to their rigorous climate, the Swedes were a 
rugged, independent people, exulting in their freedom. As 
a result of their isolated position, they remained undis- 
turbed when Europe generally was the scene of commotion; 
tumult and chaos, after the fall of Rome. 
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Tue Earuiest Mention or THE SwepEs 


From Tacitus: Germania 
(Written about 98 A. D.) 


The people that next occur are the Suiones [Swedes], 
who may be said to inhabit the ocean itself. In addition to 
the strength of their armies, they have a powerful naval 
force. The form of their ships is peculiar. Every vessel 
has a prow at each end, and by that contrivance is always 
ready to make head either way. Sails are not in use, nor 
is there a range of oars at the sides. The mariners, as 
often happens in the navigation of rivers, take different 
stations, and shift from one place to another, as the ex- 
igence may require. Riches are by this people held in great 
esteem ; and the public mind, debased by that passion, yields 
to the government of one, with unconditional, with passive 
obedience. Despotism is here fully established. The people 
are not allowed to carry arms in common, like the rest of 
the German nations. An officer is appointed to keep in a 
magazine all the military weapons, and for this purpose a 
slave is always chosen. For this policy the ostensible rea- 
son is, that the ocean is their natural fence against foreign 
invasions, and in time of peace the giddy multitude, with 
arms ready at hand, soon proceeds from luxury to tumult 
anicommotion. But the truth is, the jealousy of a despotic 
prince does not think it safe to commit the care of his 
arsenal to the nobles or the men of ingenuous birth. Even 
a manumitted slave is not fit to be trusted. 

At the further extremity beyond the Suiones there is 
another sea, whose sluggish waters seem to be in a state of 
stagnation. By this lazy element the globe is said to be 
encircled, and the supposition receives some colour of prob- 
ability from an extraordinary phenomenon well known in 
those regions. The rays of the setting sun continue till the 
return of day, to brighten the hemisphere with so clear a 
light, that the stars are imperceptible. To this it is added 
by vulgar credulity, that when the sun begins to rise, the 
sound of the emerging luminary is distinctly heard, and the 
very form of the-horses, the blaze of glory round the head 
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of the god, is palpable to the sight. The boundaries of 
nature, it is generally believed, terminate here. 

On the coast to the right of the Suevian ocean, the 
A®stians have fixed their habitation. In their dress and 
manners they resemble the Suevians, but their language 
has more affinity to the dialect of Britain. They worship 
the mother of the gods. The figure of a wild boar is the 
symbol of their superstition; and he, who has that emblem 
about him, thinks himself secure even in the thickest ranks 
of the enemy, without any need of arms, or any other mode 
of defence. The use of iron is unknown, and their general 
weapon is a club. In the cultivation of corn, and other 
fruits of the earth, they labour with more patience than is 
consistent with the natural laziness of the Germans. Their 
industry is exerted in another instance: they explore the 
sea for amber, in their language called glese, and are the 
only people who gather that curious substance. It is gen- 
erally found among the shallows; sometimes on the shore. 
Concerning the nature or the causes of this concretion, the 
barbarians, with their usual want of curiosity, make no 
enquiry. Amongst other superfluities, discharged by the 
sea, this substance lay long neglected till Roman luxury 
gave it a name, and brought it into request. To the sav- 
ages it is of no use. They gather it in rude heaps, and offer 
it to sale without any form or polish, wondering at the 
price they receive for it. There is reason to think that 
amber is a distillation from certain trees, since in the trans- 
parent medium we see a variety of insects, and even ani- 
mals of the wing, which, being caught in the viscous fluid, 
are afterwards, when it grows hard, incorporated with it. 
It is probable, therefore, that as the east has its luxuriant 
plantations, where balm and frankincense perspire through 
the pores of trees, so the continents and islands of the west 
have their prolific groves, whose juices, fermented by the 
heat of the sun, dissolve into a liquid matter, which falls 
into the sea, and, being there condensed, is afterwards dis- 
charged by the winds and waves on the opposite shore. If 
you make an experiment of amber by the application of 
fire, it kindles like a torch, emitting a fragrant flame, and, 
in a little time taking the tenacious nature of pitch or rosin. 
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Beyond the Suiones we next find the nation of Sitones, 
differing in nothing from the former, except the tameness, 
with which they suffer a woman to reign over them. Of 
this people it is not enough to say that they have degener- 
ated from civil liberty: they are sunk below slavery itself. 
At this place ends the territory of the Suevians. 


2. Tue Mippte Acss 


Swedes and Goths were united under King Swerker I, 
who reigned from 1134 to 1150. Thenceforward for more 
than a century rulers were chosen alternately from the two 
nations. 

King Olaf had been baptised a Christian in 1008 but it 
was left for Eric the Saint to complete the Christianizing 
of Sweden. He built churches and established monasteries 
in his own land and, his zeal unabated, made a crusade into 
Finland, where he emulated the earlier example of Charle- 
magne in offering the natives their choice: Christianity or 
the sword. After ten years of progressive administration 
he was slain in battle in 1160, opposing the Danish ruler, 
Magnus Henriksen, who now began a long series of Danish 
aggressions into Sweden. T'wo later crusades were carried 
on in Finland: in 1249 and 1293. 

The outstanding interest for one who scans the accom- 
plishment of the thirteenth century in Sweden centers 
around Harl Birger, who practically governed the country 
for nearly twenty years. The legislation he began paved 
the way for the later emancipation of the serfs. 

The close of the fourteenth century saw the formal 
acceptance of a single ruler for Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden in the Kalmar Union. This was no sudden depar- 
ture. The idea of unity was born of a happening at the 
beginning of the cycle, when three-year-old Magnus, son of 
Eric of Sweden and a Norwegian princess, was accepted by 
both Swedes and Norwegians as king. During a long 
minority so flagrant was the mismanagement that in the 
end Magnus lost both his kingdoms; yet the conception of 
union survived. 

Scania was annexed to Sweden in 1332. The mid-cen- 
tury saw the codification of the laws. It also witnessed the 
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devastations of the Black Death, which had reaped a plen- 
teous harvest in each country traversed. 

Needing support against the nobles, ever seeking to 
encroach upon royal power, the king summoned the first 
Swedish Riksdag, or Parliament, in 1359. Representatives 
from the towns were invited to join in the proceedings with 
the nobility and clergy. 

It is not certain whether any king of Sweden had been 
required to take a coronation oath before the ascension of 
Albert to the throne, in 1371. Before many years had 
passed, his conduct so enraged the nobles that they offered 
the crown to Margaret, Queen of Denmark and Norway. 
After the death of her son, Eric, her nephew became Crown 
Prince, then King, but so long as she lived Queen Margaret 
wielded authority. 

While the Union of Kalmar had distinctly provided that 
the affairs of all three nations were to be held apart, even 
though they were united under one sovereign, this stipula- 
tion was not observed. The Danes were appointed to all 
positions of trust and as a result, the nobles divided, some 
supporting the union, some working for independence. The 
Swedish people were usually to be found favoring inde- 
pendence, while the nobility and clergy benefited in some 
ways by the union. Civil war was precipitated before the 
matter was settled. Sweden pulled away from the other 
kingdoms, thereafter to be found on one side, Norway and 
Denmark on the other. The spirit of independence was 
kept active by a remarkable family by the name of Sture, 
who furnished leaders for the popular cause for fifty years. 
Sten Sture was made Administrator in 1470. He was in- 
strumental in establishing a university at Upsala in 1477. 
It was a happy circumstance that the ancient capital of 
fierce warrior kings, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
became the national seat of learning. Some little distance 
from the site of lecture halls now frequented by ambitious 
youth of Sweden may be seen the landmarks of pagan fame. 

Sten Sture was also the means of bringing printing to 
this northern country. Its transforming touch was every- 
where the same, for it made it possible for even the poor 
man to have books. 
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The succession of Christian II to the throne of Denmark 
inaugurated a new attempt to force Sweden to abide by the 
Kalmar Union, long superseded. The Danish ruler sum- 
moned a meeting of the leaders in the three northern king- 
doms, making known his determination to govern them all. 
The Swedish leaders frankly stated that to accede to his 
sovereignty meant civil war at home; to decline, might 
mean war with him, and they added, that they chose the 
latter. Nor was he long in making good his boast. He 
invaded Sweden; Sture was defeated. Then by treachery 
King Christian gave orders to his followers to butcher some 
ninety nobles. This is called the Stockholm Massacre—the 
‘*Carnival of Blood.’’ Again a hero rose up to deliver his 
countrymen from the hated yoke: Gustavus Vasa, who led 
an uprising in 1521 and was chosen king in 1523. During 
his reign the teachings of Luther pentrated to Sweden. At 
first the people were slow to change. When the Papacy 
pronounced in favor of Christian II there was no longer 
delay. Lutheranism was made the state religion. Before 
his death Gustavus Vasa had built up trade, organized the 
kingdom, trained an efficient army and fleet and accumu- 
lated national funds. Unfortunately his immediate succes- 
sors were unable to profit by his good example. 

Hric XIV followed but presently became insane; where- 
upon his brother Jonn III became king. His son, Sigis- 
mund, was elected King of Poland but was required to be- 
come a Catholic before he could ascend the throne. Later, 
when he attempted to restore Catholicism in Sweden, he 
was forced to resign. His uncle, a son of Gustavus Vasa, 
was first made Administrator, then crowned king. The 
election of Sigismund brought on an unhappy war regard- 
ing the succession of the Polish crown, which continued 
intermittently for sixty years. 

It has well been said that the early history of the Scan- 
dinavian countries is the history of their rulers. Charles 
LX took up the threads of government where Gustavus Vasa 
had dropped them, doing everythirg in his power to oblit- 
erate the effects of the disturbing years which had inter- 
vened. To curb the haughty nobles, he favored the people. 
The benefits of his administration were soon to be forgotten 
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in light of the daring deeds of his son, Gustavus Adolphus, 
greatest of Sweden’s kings. 

With the advent of Sweden into the affairs of Kurope, 
the modern history of Sweden begins. 


3. Gusravus II (Gustavus ApoLPHuS) 


From earliest times but few kings have displayed the 
executive ability of Gustavus Adolphus. We can but ob- 
serve the expression of genius: it is impossible to account 
for it. Until late times it fell to the king not only to admin- 
ister his realm in time of peace but to take his place at the 
head of his troops in time of war. Gustavus was not only 
an able organizer, introducing progressive measures in his 
kingdom; he was also one of the few really great military 
leaders of all time. The story of his short career, fully 
told, would be as fascinating as a romance. Yet much that 
he achieved was lost by less able successors. 

Grandson of Gustavus Vasa, founder of the line, Gus- 
tavus II was born in 1594. His education was conducted 
with greatest care. When thirteen years of age he was 
often sent to converse with visiting foreign ambassadors, in 
their own tongues. When fifteen he presided over a Parlia- 
ment, which was opened by his speech. Thus during the 
life of his father the duties of the Swedish Crown were 
familiar to him. 

When at seventeen he succeeded to the throne in 1611, 
his country was engaged in wars with three neighbors: 
Denmark, Russia and Poland. The disputes with the first 
two were territorial; more serious was the one with Poland, 
since Sigismund laid claim to the Swedish crown. Further- 
more, religious strife was bitter in Europe of the early 
seventeenth century and Sigismund had the tacit support 
of the Emperor and of Spain. It was largely due to the 
diplomacy of Richelieu that after eight years of fighting, 
an armistice was negotiated, Gustavus being acknowledged 
king of Sweden. 

Having been trained in Lutheranism from infancy, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus regarded himself as the champion of Pro- 
testantism and he had already won the title ‘‘Protestant 
Monarch of the North.’’ There is no doubt but that his 
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sympathy with the oppressed Protestants of Germany was 
a strong factor in moving him to plunge into the Thirty 
Years’ War. It would be misleading, however, to imagine 
that it was simply from a humanitarian motive that he left 
his realm and led his soldiers into the heart of Germany. 
It was well understood that the Emperor entertained the 
ambition of building up a Baltic kingdom. Such projection 
of Catholicism would jeopardize the cause of northern Prot- 
estants ; more than this, it would spell the ruin of the Scan- 
dinavian states. . 

Gustavus Adolphus had the rare gift of being able to 
draw men to him and bind them fast. His father had found 
it necessary to curb the aggressive nobles. He deemed it 
wisest to restore their privileges and require of them whole- 
hearted service for the state. Not only the nobles and 
clergy but the citizens of the towns—the burghers—and the 
peasants caught the spirit of the king in his determination 
to make Sweden the dominant Baltic power. 

Two experienced generals were enlisted in the Austrian 
cause. Against them the forces of the German Protestants 
soon melted way. Their strength was so diminished when 
the ‘‘Snow King’’ came out of the North that their leaders 
were disheartened. Believing that ultimate war with the 
Empire was inevitable, Gustavus determined that it should 
be fought on alien ground. In the presence of the represen- 
tatives of the Estates, he gave his little daughter, Chris- 
tina, his sole heir, into their keeping. Then in June, 1630, 
he set out with sixteen thousand of the best disciplined 
troops in Europe to relieve the German Protestants. Good 
roads being few, the war was fought along rivers and for 
their possession. 

Tilly was defeated at the Battle of Leipzig; he died not 
long after of his wounds. In face of Swedish victories the 
Protestant states turned to their deliverer, whose triumphs 
were ever marked with clemency and kindness. Needless 
slaughter was abhorrent to him. With astonishing rapid- 
ity, Gustavus gained control of the roads that led to Vienna. 
The general Wallenstein had been dismissed for insubordi- 
nation. Now the Emperor was obliged to recall him, mak- 
ing undignified concessions. It may be said of Wallenstein 
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that while his military ability equalled that of Gustavus. 
his erratic tendencies were such that when he made over- 
tures to the Swedish king, Gustavus was wary of allying 
himself with so irresponsible a character. Now the two 
greatest generals of the day were matched against one an- 
other and not far from Leipzig the Battle of Lttzen was 
fought in November, 1632. The Swedes were victorious but 
Gustavus fell—a costly triumph. 

The spirit of the dead ruler still animated his army, 
which fought with deeper determination, to avenge his 
death. 

At home the infant Christina, six years of age, was im- 
mediately acknowledge as successor. The great statesman 
Oxenstierna tutored her in politics. Her education was 
rigorously conducted; when eighteen years old, she was 
crowned. Unhappily she was not great enough to recog- 
nize the astute powers of her able chancellor; indeed, her 
jealousy of Oxenstierna’s popularity led her into foolish 
actions. Moreover, her extravagances brought the king- 
dom near to bankruptcy, and when she reluctantly abdi- 
cated, in 1654, in favor of her cousin, Charles X, by this 
act alone she won gratitude from a nation sorely oppressed. 

The sacrifice of Gustavus Adolphus had not been in vain. 
He was recognized as having saved religious liberty for 
Germany. When the anniversary of his untimely death was 
celebrated in 1832, a grateful people, the Protestants of 
Germany, raised a fitting memorial on the spot where he 
fell. 
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3. Gustavus ADOLPHUS 
(From Schiller’s History of The Thirty Years’ War.) 


The glorious battle of Leipzig effected a great change in 
the conduct of Gustavus Adolphus, as well as in the opinion 
which both friends and foes entertained of him. Success- 
fully had he confronted the greatest general of the age, and 
had matched the strength of his tactics and the courage of 
his Swedes against the elite of the imperial army, the most 
experienced troops in Hurope. From this moment he felt 
a firm confidence in his own powers—self-confidence has 
always been the parent of great actions. In all his subse- 
quent operations more boldness and decision are observ- 
able; greater determination, even amidst the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, a more lofty tone toward his adver- 
saries, a more dignified bearing toward his allies, and even 
in his clemency, something of the forebearance of a con- 
queror. His natural courage was further heightened by the 
pious ardor of his imagination. He saw in his own cause 
that of heaven, and in the defeat of Tilly beheld the decisive 
interference of Providence against his enemies, and in him- 
self the instrument of divine vengeance. Leaving his crown 
and his country far behind, he advanced on the wings of 
victory into the heart of Germany, which for centuries had 
seen no foreign conqueror within its bosom. The warlike 
spirit of its inhabitants, the vigilance of its numerous 
princes, the artful confederation of its states, the number 
of its strong castles, its many and broad rivers, had long 
restrained the ambition of its neighbors; and frequently as 
its extensive frontier had been attacked, its interior had 
been free from hostile invasion. 

The consternation of the Emperor and the league at 
Tilly’s defeat at Leipzig, was scarcely greater than the sur- 
prise and embarrassment of the allies of the King of 
Sweden at his unexpected success. It was beyond both 
their expectations and their wishes. Annihilated in a mo- 
ment was that formidable army which, while it checked his 
progress and set bounds to his ambition, rendered him in 
some measure dependent on themselves. He now stood in 
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the heart of Germany, alone, without a rival or without an 
adversary who was a match for him. Nothing could stop 
his progress, or check his pretensions, if the intoxication 
of success should tempt him to abuse his victory. If for- 
merly they had dreaded the Emperor’s irresistible power, 
there was no less cause now to fear everything for the 
Empire from the violence of a foreign conqueror, and for 
the Catholic Church from the religious zeal of a Protestant 
king. The distrust and jealousy of some of the combined 
powers, which a stronger fear of the Emperor had for a 
time repressed, now revived; and scarcely had Gustavus 
Adolphus merited, by his courage and success, their confi- 
dence, when they began covertly to circumvent all his plans. 
Through a continual struggle with the arts of enemies, and 
the distrust of his own allies, must his victories henceforth 
be won; yet resolution, penetration, and prudence made 
their way through all impediments. But while his success 
excited the jealousy of his more powerful allies, France 
and Saxony, it gave courage to the weaker, and emboldened 
them openly to declare their sentiments and join his party. 
Those who could neither vie with Gustavus Adolphus in 
importance, nor suffer from his ambition, expected the more 
from the magnanimity of their powerful ally, who enriched 
them with the spoils of their enemies and protected them 
against the oppression of their stronger neighbors. His 
strength covered their weakness, and, inconsiderable in 
themselves, they acquired weight and influence from their 
union with the Swedish hero. This was the case with most 
of the free cities, and particularly with the weaker Protes- 
tant states. It was these that introduced the king into the 
heart of Germany; these covered his rear, supplied his 
troops with necessaries, received them into their fortresses, 
while they exposed their own lives in his battles. His 
prudent regard to their national pride, his popular deport- 
ment, some brilliant acts of justice, and his respect for the 
laws, were so many ties by which he bound the German 
Protestants to his cause; while the crying atrocities of the 
Imperialists, the Spaniards, and the troops of Lorraine, 
powerfully contributed to set his own conduct and that of 
his army in a favorable light. 
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If Gustavus Adolphus owed his success chiefly to his 
own genius, at the same time, it must be owned, he was 
greatly favored by fortune and by circumstances. Two 
great advantages gave him a decided superiority over the 
enemy. While he removed the scene of war into the lands 
of the League, drew their youth as recruits, enriched him- 
self with booty, and used the revenues of their fugitive 
princes as his own, he at once took from the enemy the 
means of effectual resistance and maintained an expensive 
war with little cost to himself. And, moreover, while his 
opponents, the princes of the League, divided among them- 
selves, and governed by different and often conflicting in- 
terests, acted without unanimity, and therefore without 
energy; while their generals were deficient in authority, 
their troops in obedience, the operations of their scat- 
tered armies without concert; while the general was sepa- 
rated from the lawgiver and the statesmen—these several 
functions were united in Gustavus Adolphus, the only 
source from which authority flowed, the sole object to which 
the eye of the warrior turned, the soul of his party, the 
inventor as well as the executor of his plans. In him, there- 
fore, the Protestants had a centre of unity and harmony, 
which was altogether wanting to their opponents. No won- 
der, then, if favored by such advantages, at the head of 
such an army, with such a genius to direct it, and guided 
by such political prudence, Gustavus Adolphus was irre- 
sistible. 

With a sword in one hand and mercy in the other, he 
traversed Germany as a conqueror, a lawgiver, and a judge, 
in as short a time almost as the tourist of pleasure. The 
keys of towns and fortresses were delivered to him, as if 
to the native sovereign. No fortress was inaccessible; no 
river checked his victorious career. He conquered by the 
very terror of his name. The Swedish standards were 
planted along the whole stream of the Main: the Lower 
Palatinate was free, the troops of Spain and Lorraine had 
fled across the Rhine and the Moselle. The Swedes and 
Hessians poured like a torrent into the territories of Mentz, 
of Wurtzburg, and Bamberg, and three fugitive bishops, at 
a distance from their sees, suffered dearly for their unfor- 
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tunate attachment to the Emperor. It was now the turn 
for Maximilian, the leader of the League, to feel in his own 
dominions the miseries he had inflicted upon others. Neither 
the terrible fate of his allies, nor the peaceful overtures of 
Gustavus, who, in the midst of conquest, ever held out the 
hand of friendship, could conquer the obstinacy of this 
prince. The torrent of war now poured into Bavaria. Like 
the banks of the Rhine, those of the Lecke and the Donan 
were crowded with Swedish troops. Creeping into his fort- 
resses, the defeated Elector abandoned to the ravages of 
the foe his dominions, hitherto unscathed by war, and on 
which the bigoted violence of the Bavarians seemed to in- 
vite retaliation. Munich itself opened its gates to the invin- 
cible monarch, and the fugitive Palatine, Frederick V, in 
the forsaken residence of his rival, consoled himself for a 
time for the loss of his dominions. 

While Gustavus Adolphus was extending his conquests 
in the south, his generals and allies were gaining similar 
triumphs in the other provinces. Lower Saxony shook off 
the yoke of Austria, the enemy abandoned Mecklenburg, 
and the imperial garrisons retired from the banks of the 
Weser and the Elbe. In Westphalia and the Upper Rhine, 
William, Landgrave of Hesse, rendered himself formidable; 
the Duke of Weimar in Thuringia, and the French in the 
Hlectorate of Treves; while to the eastward the whole king- 
dom of Bohemia was conquered by the Saxons. The Turks 
were preparing to attack Hungary, and in the heart of Aus- 
tria a dangerous insurrection was threatened. In vain did 
the Emperor look around to the courts of Europe for sup- 
port; in vain did he summon the Spaniards to his assist- 
ance, for the bravery of the Flemings afforded them ample 
employment beyond the Rhine; in vain did he call upon the 
Roman court and the whole church to come to his rescue. 
The offended Pope sported, in pompous processions and 
idle anathemas, with the embarrassments of Ferdinand, 
and instead of the desired subsidy he was shown the devas- 
tation of Mantua. 

On all sides of his extensive monarchy hostile arms 
surrounded him. With the states of the League, now over- 
run by the enemy, those ramparts were thrown down, be- 
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hind which Austria had so long defended herself, and the 
embers of war were now smoldering upon her unguarded 
frontiers. His most zealous allies were disarmed; Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, his firmest support, was scarce able to 
defend himself. His armies, weakened by desertion and 
repeated defeat, and dispirited by continued misfortunes, 
had unlearnt, under beaten generals, that warlike impetuos- 
ity which, as it is the consequence, so it is the guarantee of 
success. 

The danger + was extreme, and extraordinary means 
alone could raise the imperial power from the degradation 
into which it was fallen. 

The most urgent want was that of a general; and the 
only one from whom he could hope for the revival of his 
former splendor had been removed from his command by 
an envious cabal. So low had the Emperor now fallen that 
he was forced to make the most humiliating proposals to 
his injured subject and servant, and meanly to press upon 
the imperious Duke of Friedland the acceptance of the 
powers which no less meanly had been taken from him. A 
new spirit began from this moment to animate the expiring 
body of Austria; and a sudden change in the aspect of — 
affairs bespoke the firm hand which guided them. To the 
absolute King of Sweden, a general equally absolute was 
now opposed; and one victorious hero was confronted with 
another. Both armies were again to engage in the doubtful 
struggle; and the prize of victory, already almost secured 
in the hands of Gustavus Adolphus, was to be the subject 
of another and a severer trial. The storm of war gathered 
around Nuremberg; before its walls the hostile armies en- 
camped, gazing on each other with dread and respect, long- 
ing for, and yet shrinking from, the moment that was to 
close them together in the shock of battle. The eyes of 
Europe turned to the scene in curiosity and alarm, while 
Nuremberg, in dismay, expected soon to lend its name to a 
more decisive battle than that of Leipzig. Suddenly the 
clouds broke, and the storm rolled away from Franconia, 
to. burst upon the plains of Saxony. Near Lutzen fell the 
thunder that had menaced Nuremberg; the victory, half 
lost, was _ purchased by the death of the king. Fortune, 
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which had never forsaken him in his lifetime, favored the 
King of Sweden even in his death, with the rare privilege 
of falling in the fullness of his glory and an untarnished 
fame. By a timely death, his protecting genius rescued him 
from the inevitable fate of man—that of forgetting modera- 
tion in the intoxication of success, and justice in the plenti- 
tude of power. It may be doubted whether, had he lived 
longer, he would still have deserved the tears which Ger- 
many shed over his grave, or maintained his title to the 
admiration with which posterity regards him as the first 
and only just conqueror that the world has produced. The 
untimely fall of their great leader seemed to threaten the 
ruin of his party; but to the Power which rules the world, 
no loss of a single man is irreparable. As the helm of war 
dropped from the hand of the falling hero, it was seized by 
two great statesmen, Oxenstierna and Richelieu. Destiny 
still pursued its relentless course, and for full sixteen years 
longer the flames of war blazed over the ashes of the long- 
forgotten king and soldier. 
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4, Arter Gustavus ADOLPHUS 


' It had been the dream of Gustavus Adolphus to estab- 
lish a great Baltic state with a capital near the present site 
of Petrograd. His diversion into Germany had terminated 
this, since it cost his life, and however splendid the gain 
for German Protestants, from the standpoint of his own 
kingdom the enterprise was unfortunate. By the Peace of 
Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years’ War, Sweden 
was left in control of the Oder, Elbe and Weser; her size 
was augmented to twice the present dimensions of Sweden, 
but the various territories allotted to her were too scattered 
to constitute a consolidated kingdom. Instead of being a 
real gain, they blinded her statesmen to the actual situation 
and led them to fix their attention upon central Europe 
rather than the Baltic. 

The astute Chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna, tried to guide 
the hand of Queen Christina. -Had he been left unhampered, 
in all probability he would have been able to exact greater 
indemnities for Sweden’s participation for eighteen years 
in the long war. As it was, Christina’s wasteful policy 
wrought sad havoc. Much of the public income was derived 
from Crown lands. These she bestowed upon her favorites. 
One beneficial movement began during her reign: the foun- 
dation of popular education. 

Always contemptuous of public opinion, she seems to 
have craved notice after her unwilling withdrawal from 
public life. She renounced Protestantism and espoused 
Catholicism, taking the new name Alexandra. Her death 
occurred in Rome in 1689, she being already ‘‘ poor, neglect- 
ed and forgotten.’’ ; 

Charles X was the son of Catherine, sister of Gustavus 
Adolphus. During the six vears of his reign he practically 
wore himself out in military exploits. While he was en- 
gaged in war with Poland, the Danes invaded southern 
Sweden. Turning to protect his own kingdom, by a bril. 
liant passage of an army 13,000 strong, he was able to 
surprise the Danes and to press into Copenhagen, where 
he dictated a stern peace. 
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His unexpected off-taking brought Sweden once more to 
the misfortune of a regency, for his son was but four years 
old. Sweden sunk to insignificance under the control of 
selfish nobles who entered into an ignominious agreement 
with Louis XIV to furnish him with an army of 16,000 men 
at any time, to fight anywhere. A single defeat of the 
army of Sweden dispelled the prevailing notion that her 
soldiers were invincible and her hostile neighbors fell upon 
her. 

It was now that Charles XI, inexperienced, poorly edu- 
cated, but endowed with an invincible will, assumed the 
command of his army and won two victories over the Danes. 
Because it accorded with his far-reaching plans to keep 
Sweden strong in the North, Louis XTV compelled restitution 
of all Swedish territories when peace was made in 1678. 
As a matter of fact, Charles XI hated the French king for 
forcing peace upon him. Nevertheless, it was fortunate for 
Sweden that this king was left for the remainder of his 
life to attend to internal affairs and no longer expend the 
manhood of his country and its resources in foreign wars. 
By dint of strictest economy, by thrift which he enforced 
upon the nation, and especially by his persistence in revok- 
ing grants of royal lands which Christina had made to 
nobles, he was able to restore the treasury of the realm. 
The people trusted their king implicitly. Whereas in some 
countries, notably in France, the sovereign became absolute 
because of personal aggressions, in Sweden he had abso- 
lutism thrust upon him. The people, including the towns- 
men, or burghers, peasants and the clergy, realized that 
the king stood for the state, whereas the nobles stood for 
themselves. Therefore they conferred greatest authority 
upon their ruler, passing in their Parliament the resolution 
that he was ‘‘an all-commanding sovereign king responsible 
for his actions to none on earth, but with power and author- 
ity as a Christian King to rule and govern his realm as it 
seemeth him best.’’ To his glory be it said that he did not 
abuse their confidence. 

The outstanding lessons taught by Charles XI were 
thrift and industry. He rose as early, worked as hard, lived 
as frugally as his peasants. Casting aside all personal in- 
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dulgences, subjecting himself to the strictest discipline and 
physical exercise, he made a companion of his son and suc- 
cessor, impressing his theories and habits upon him in boy- 
hood years. 

The prosperous condition of the country at the death of 
Charles XI explains in part how Sweden was able to pass 
through the trying experiences of the next quarter of a 
century. Charles XII was crowned when only fifteen years 
old. His slogan: ‘‘Nothing is impossible’’ was unqualified 
with the mental reservation that some achievements may 
be attained at too great a cost and that rulers would do well 
to set aside personal feelings and maintain a true perspec- 
tive. 

The Elector of Saxony occupied the Polish throne. Sax- 
ony, Denmark and Russia formed a coalition to wrest her 
continental possessions from peninsular Sweden. To the 
Senate the boy-king exclaimed: ‘‘T have resolved never to 
begin an unrighteous war; but J have also resolved never 
to finish a righteous war till I have utterly crushed my 
enemies.’’ Setting out to repel the Danes, in the spring of 
1700, Charles XII never returned to Stockholm again, al- 
though he reigned until 1718. 

He soon forced a treaty from Denmark, then turned to 
Russia, where Peter the Great fled before his first battle and 
the Swedes won a signal victory at Narva. On this occa- 
sion Charles XII learned to despise the Russians as sol- 
diers: an error that led to his later undoing. 

The career of Charles XII offers an inviting field to one 
who thrills at military prowess, unexpected results and vic- 
tories wrung in the very face of defeat. It also offers a fit 
subject for the student of psychology. Many times during 
the Great Northern War the king had opportunities to ex- 
act highly advantageous terms for Sweden: after his rapid 
invasion of Zealand, after the victory of Narva, after Klis- 
‘sow and upon his evacuation of Saxony. His ministers at 
home, his generals in the field fairly pled with him to 
end the ‘‘lean war’’ and become the arbiter of Europe. All 
argued in vain. He was determined to dethrone Augustus 
in Poland and no advantage to his kingdom counted for 
aught in his eyes till this was done. He set up his own 
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candidate, the pathetic Stanislaus Leszeynski, had him 
crowned king in the face of papal bulls and royal protesta- 
tions. He guarded him on the throne, since his election was 
not weleomed by the Polish nation. He espoused the cause 
of the Protestants in Silesia. William III of England ad- 
dressed him in a fatherly tone, advising him to make peace; 
Queen Anne sent Marlborough to him to learn his position 
during the war of the Spanish Succession. Charles XII 
never wasted useless time in discussion. He remained silent 
and left people to draw their own conclusions as to his atti- 
tudes. On one point he remained adamant: he would not 
permit Sweden to lose a foot of ground that had been be- 
queathed to him. His marvellous success as a military 
leader, his personal courage, cheerfulmess and endurance 
under the severest tests—these heartened his soldiers to fol- 
low wherever he led, and even fascinated his generals, whose 
counsels would often have proved wiser than his own as to 
policy. During the dreadful march toward Moscow and its 
subsequent retreat south, to join the Cossacks, has army 
lessened from some forty to not more than twenty thousand 
soldiers. As they were overcome in great numbers by the 
relentless cold of a Russian winter, this seemed to make 
no more impression upon him than upon Napoleon, a cen- 
tury later, under similar circumstances. 

Left alone as the Swedish army first withdrew from 
Russian borders, Peter the Great had founded Petrograd, 
overrunning Livonia and other territories claimed by 
Sweden. Sensing the danger from Russia, after Narva was 
retaken, the Swedish Senate entreated the king to make 
peace. The battle of Holowezyn was Charles’ last great 
victory; it has been said to demonstrate the ‘‘utmost capa- 
bility of cavalry.’’ The battle of Poltava, fought almost a 
year later, was a defeat for Sweden. 

During his entire military life Charles XIT continually 
exposed himself to needless as well as necessary dangers 
and in the end he was taken off by a shot as he tarried 
around the ramparts of a camp, in face of the enemy, while 
invading Norway. In spite of his marvellous exploits as a 
commander of troops, his demise was a blessing for his 
country, prostrated by the inordinate drains which had been 
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put upon it for wellnigh two decades. Nor is there reason 
to believe that so long as he lived Charles would have ceased 
his warfare. 

By the treaty of Nystad in 1721, most of her outside ter- 
ritories were lost to Sweden. Instead of yielding her ad- 
vantage, her eighteen years of continual fighting had 
emptied her treasury, reduced the army and oppressed the 
peasantry, upon whom the cost of military affairs had fallen 
heaviest, almost beyond endurance. 

With the death of Charles XII the dynasty founded by 
Gustavus Vasa came to an end. 


5. Recent Times 


From the death of Charles XII until the accession of 
Gustavus III in 1771 kings were mere puppets in Sweden. 
Beyond question there was much reason for the feeling 
shared by the discriminating that never again ought the 
welfare of the kingdom to depend upon the mere caprice 
of a ruler, indifferent to everything but his personal ani- 
mosities. Accordingly, a new Constitution was drawn up 
vesting power in the Riksdag. Despite its provisions it was 
the nobles who actually controlled the government and they 
soon split into two hostile parties. Chancellor Horn and 
his followers, being conservative and determined to pre- 
serve the peace at all cost, were dubbed the ‘‘Caps’’—short 
for ‘‘Night-Caps’’ or drowsy ones; the more alert, eager 
to restore Sweden to her one-time position, took the name 
of ‘‘Hats,”’ since they adopted the French head-gear. They 
favored an alliance with France, profiting by the gold sent 
from Paris to curry favor. The ‘‘Caps”’ inclined to an 
alliance with England. | 

The aged Chancellor was forced into retirement and the 
‘“‘Hats’’ came into power. They rushed blindly into a war 
with Russia which terminated in the loss of Finland, al- 
though this was re-ceded to them upon condition that Adol- 
phus of Holstein be chosen as Crown Prince. 

When Catherine II ascended the Russian throne, she 
looked forward to the dismemberment of Sweden at no far 
distant time and negotiated a secret alliance with Denmark 


anticipating such an event. 
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The prestige of the country was largely gone when the 
death of Adolphus brought his more aggressive son to the 
throne. He possessed many personal charms and had 
learned, during his sojourn in Paris, how materially the 
policy of his kingdom was dictated there. 

Gustavus III was warmly welcomed when he returned 
to Sweden but found himself, none the less, little more than 
a figurehead. Unwilling to play such a role, alive to the 
real needs of the nation, he made common cause with con- 
spirators and by the bloodless revolution of 1772 restored 
the monarcy of earlier times. A new Constitution was 
forced upon the Hstates and the nobles were compelled to 
hear their selfish policies denounced by the young king who 
now deprived them of unwonted privilege. ‘‘Liberty has 
been transformed into aristocratic tyranny. Parties are 
united only in mangling and dishonoring their common 
fatherland. The majority is above the law and owns no 
restraint. Rid yourselves of fetters of foreign gold and 
domestic discord. If honor is dead in your hearts, my 
blushes ought to make you feel into what contempt the king- 
dom has been thrown by you.’’ 

Recognizing the justice of their sovereign’s reproof, not 
unmindful of his armed Guard, the nobles permitted them- 
selves to be relieved of their assumed authority. Gustavus 
III forbade the employment longer of the names of the two 
warring parties, who had sacrificed public standing for the 
satisfaction of carrying their measures.. EKiverything pos- 
sible was done to unite the Swedish people. 

Sixteen years of wholesome reform followed. The press 
was freed from censorship. The courts were purified and 
justice reinstated. 

It was but reasonable to expect that efforts would be 
made to win ‘ack their control when the nobles began to 
feel the disadvantages of a strong centralized government. 
They made secret overtures to Catherine of Russia, who 
promised to aid them in restoring the Constitution of 1720. 
This attempt of revolution failed and after the famous de- 
feat of the Russian navy in 1790, peace was negotiated 
between the two countries, Catherine pledging herself to 
interfere no more in the domestic affairs of Sweden. 
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The true character of the French Revolution was appre- 
hended by the Swedish king before most of the European 
powers understood it. For once he and the Empress of 
Russia were agreed in the desirability of upholding mon- 
archical government and Gustavus formed a League to re- 
store the Bourbons. Before anything came of it, he was 
assassinated by a discontented noble. 

The estimates offered by different historians as to the 
value of the reign of Gustavus III show wide diversity of 
opinion. [lis reforms worked for strength and prosperity. 
That he did not hesitate to override the Constitution when 
the opinion of the nobles ran counter to his plans cannot 
be denied. 

The regency provided to govern during the minority of 
the infant heir was soon set aside and the child’s uncle, 
Charles XIII, ruled from 1809 until 1818. Finland was per- 
manently gained by Russia. Under the stress of the Napo- 
leonic wars, Denmark and Sweden were for the first time 
drawn closely together. This temporary alliance was de- 
stroyed when the Congress of Vienna acknowledged Fin- 
land as the permanent possession of Russia, awarding Nor- 
way to Sweden by way of compensation. The Norwegians 
were determined to establish a republic and the pressure of 
war was necessary before the Act of Union could be brought 
about. 

It so happened that Charles XIII was advanced in years 
and had no sons. The strange conception of propitiating 
Napoleon by making one of his generals heir to the crown 
was now advocated and stranger still, the plan was carried 
out. Bernadotte, who took the name of Charles XIV 
at his accession, established the line which still rules in 
Sweden. 

Charles XIV reigned from 1818 until his death in 
1844. These years were prosperous for Sweden. The great 
Goéta Canal was constructed at a heavy cost to unite Stock- 
holm with Gothenburg. This has proved of immense com- 
mercial advantage. 

Oscar I succeeded his father in 1844. He favored a 
firmly united Scandinavia, believing that Prussia was likely 
to make incursions into Baltic lands. The reluctance of 
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Norway to remain united to Sweden became more insistent 
as time went by. 

Oscar I was followed by his son, Charles XV, progres- 
sive and disposed toward reform. The nation as a whole 
did not share his views and only one radical change was 
instituted. The Riksdag, cumbersome with its four depart- 
ments of nobles, clergy, burgesses and peasants, all of 
which met separately, was organized into a modern Parlia- 
ment of two chambers, the upper house composed of privi- 
leged orders, the lower, elective. 

Agriculture, being a leading occupation of Sweden, 
considerable agitation has arisen between Protectionists and 
Free Traders. Latterly the abundant water power of the 
country has enabled manufacturing interests to develop. 

Osear IJ, brother of Charles XV, occupied the throne 
from 1872 until 1907. The separation of Norway from 
Sweden had become the engrossing theme and was consum- 
mated in 1905, after ninety-one years of restless acquies- 
cence on the part of the Norwegians. 

Gustavus V has been king of Sweden since 1907, sueceed- 
ing upon the death of his father. 


NORWAY 


Crooked and far is the road to a foe 
Though his house on the highway be; 

But wide and straight is the way to a friend, 
Though far away he fare.* 


Seay during the last ten or twenty years, 
gradually has entered the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people. Fifty years back the name meant, to all but a 
few, a vague something suggesting ice and snow, polar bears 
and midnight suns. Gradually the names of Ibsen and 
Bjornson, of Grieg and Sinding, of Nansen and Amundsen 
have become household terms, and in large sections of our 
country where immigrants from the North have taken land, 
formed communities, built schools and churches, gained con- 
trol of politics, local and state, the words Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian have become terms to be reckoned with in 
public affairs. 

During the year 1925, the word Norwegian has been 
especially prominent. Just one hundred years ago the first 
consistent emigration from Norway to America began, and 
since then it has progressed until the Norwegian-American 
population is not far short of that of the home-land. 
Throughout America citizens of Norwegian extraction have 
celebrated the centennial with enthusiasm; the government 
of the United States has taken enough cognizance of the 
event to print centennial postage stamps, and the President 
has found it worth while to journey the long way to Minne- 
apolis to address the multitudes there assembled for the 
principal commemoration exercises. 

It is natural, then, that we, who as a nation have ab- 
sorbed and made citizens of this body of almost two mil- 
lions of people, should ask what that nation is and for what 
that country stands, that has been bound to us by such close 
bonds of kinship. What are the characteristics of the peo- 
ple, what are the ideals and the ambitions of the nation, 
and what are its contributions to progress and civilization? 

1189 
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The land Norway, known to many Americans merely as 
a small country in Northern Europe, stretches south south- 
west to north northeast from latitudes 58 to 71, a distance 
of almost a thousand miles—as far as from New York to 
Chicago, or about the length of California. Her face is 
turned toward the North Sea, the North Atlantic, and the 
Arctic Ocean. Her back is upon Russia, Finland and’ 
Sweden. The southernmost point is six hundred miles 
north of the northernmost point of the United States, and 
the northernmost point corresponds with Northern Alaska. 
Her area is almost that of California and her rugged in- 
dented coastline equals in length half the cireumference of 
the world at the equator. But of the comparatively large 
area, over two-thirds is rough mountain country that can 
in no way be used for agriculture, and even much of that 
which is tilled is rough and difficult of cultivation. Hard 
work and industry have been necessary to gain even a mod- 
erate living. Courage and endurance alone could conquer 
the hardships. In modern times, however, the development 
of industries, the systematic utilization of water power and 
other natural resources have increased the national wealth 
and put the country in the position to provide for an in- 
creasing population. 

As a starting point for a consideration of the remark- 
able development of Norway of the nineteenth century, the 
year 1814 can best be taken. From that year dates the 
reéstablishment of Norway as an independent sovereign na- 
tion; and it is the Napoleonic wars and new European 
alignments resulting from them that bring Norway once 
more into European politics and make her again take her 
place in the policies of the powers. 

For over four hundred years—from i380 to 1814—Nor- 
way had been united with Denmark. For four hundred 
years she had been buffeted by the ups and downs of the 
sister country. Finally she had been reduced to the posi- 
tion of a province of Denmark. Sometimes she was goy- 
erned rather well, sometimes very badly; but usually she 
suffered from the neglect of kings who only once in a life- 
time—if ever—visited her shores or tried to gain a real 
understanding of her needs. Not only politically but also 
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intellectually, Norway had become dependent upon Den- 
mark. The university at Copenhagen trained those of the 
Norwegians who gained a higher education. The forcible 
introduction of the Reformation by the Danish king ruined 
the schools that did exist in monastic centres and at the 
several cathedrals. Government officials and the clergy 
were Danish men or of Danish training. The language of 
the upper classes had become that of Denmark. 

However, even far-off Norway was not untouched by 
the new movements and new tendencies—political, social, 
and philosophical—that seethed through Europe of the 
eighteenth century. The American war of Independence, 
the French Revolution, the new theories of the self-determi- 
nation and of the rights of man, all made profound impres- 
sion upon the Norwegian people and developed among them 
leaders who had positive ideas and a positive program when 
the crisis arrived. 

During the Napoleonic wars Denmark carried on a 
vacillating policy, always, however, leaning toward alliance 
with France. This led to the war with England that from 
1807-1814 almost wrecked Norway financially and economi- 
cally. At the same time Sweden was gradually being drawn 
into the forces aligned against Napoleon. Czar Alexander 
of Russia sought in every way to win over the newly elected 
Crown Prince Charles John of Sweden (formerly Berna- 
dotte and a marshal in the armies of Napoleon). Finally 
Charles John yielded on condition that the powers of 
Europe should secure for Sweden the whole of Norway as a 
recompense for Finland (taken by Russia in 1809). When, 
therefore, the great campaign of 1813 came to an end with 
the defeat of Napoleon near Leipzig, the powers in confer- 
ence at Kiel (January, 1814) forced upon Denmark an 
agreement to cede Norway to Sweden. 

When the news reached Norway, it served to awaken the 
whole nation and united it for the one purpose of preserv- 
ing the national integrity. A sovereign power, at least 
theoretically united on equal terms with Denmark, could 
not without the consent of the people be bartered off to any 
one. Urged by political leaders, the Regent summoned a 
national assembly to lead the nation through the crisis. On 
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April 10 the National Assembly was convened at Hidsvold 
and by the 17th of the following month a constitution had 
been drawn and adopted, and the Prince Regent Kristian 
Frederik had been elected king. The assembly performed a 
marvelous piece of work. Without bloodshed and without 
the clamor of agitation or the clank of war a small group of 
resolute men had staged a complete revolution and adopted 
a constitution the sanest and the most democratic that had 
as yet appeared anywhere in the modern world. 

But grim reality faced them. Sweden was not in the 
mood to yield easily, and soon her armies, reénforced by 
those of Russia, marched upon Norway. Impoverished and 
unorganized as Norway was, she might even then have 
made a real resistance had it not been for the weakness— 
not to say cowardice—of King Cristian Frederik as a mili- 
tary leader. After only a few minor conflicts the Nor- 
wegians accepted an armistice and on November 4, 1814, 
entered upon a union with Sweden, according to which the 
two countries as independent sovereign powers should be 
united upon a basis of full equality under the leadership of 
a common king. The terms were better than could have 
been hoped for, and were undoubtedly inspired by an ambi- 
tion of Charles John to win to his standard a loyal and 
devoted nation. 

But it soon seemed clear to Norwegian people that to 
the Swedes the union was based on the agreement of the 
Kieler conference, that any arrangement of equality was 
the result of Swedish generosity—not of Norwegian rights. 
And in consequence we find the first years of the new union 
largely taken up with attempts at adjustments by the two 
nations of their mutual relationship, which in Norway took 
the form of a jealous guarding of those rights granted her 
by the treaty of November 4, 1814, and the Act of Union 
adopted in 1815. Through the reign of Charles John the 
conflicts usually involved external regulations that to Nor- 
way indicated Sweden’s claim for a superior place in the 
union. Norway claimed the right to celebrate as her 
national holiday the 17th of May; the king was incensed, 
for he wanted November 4 to be accepted as the day of 
union. Norway objected to a Governor in office while the 
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king resided in Stockholm; she also objected to the use of 
the Swedish flag and, later, to the use of the union mark in 
her own flag. Unimportant as these points might seem at 
first sight, to Norway they were vital; and her firm stand 
steeled her for the much more serious conflicts yet to come 
—conflicts that involved the very vitals of Norwegian 
economic development. 

The reign of Oscar I (1844-1859) was comparatively 
quiet. The country was rapidly advancing commercially 
and economically. Able ministers guided the land, Eng- 
land’s repeal of the Navigation Act opened the whole 
empire to Norwegian shipping, and the Crimean War made 
the prices favorable to Norway. Politically the country 
was most concerned with the rise of radicalism and the 
gradual gain of power of the peasant and laborer at the 
expense of the bureaucrat. Fear of this development led 
the bureaucrats to seek a closer rapprochement with Sweden 
and many plans came forth for revisions of the Act of 
Union and for a closer centralization of the government of 
the two countries. In every case these stranded on the 
stubborn watchfulness of the Norwegian liberals, often 
intensified by the high-handed imperiousness of bureau- 
cratic Sweden. 

Gradually a powerful radical party was organized 
through a union of the intellectual liberals under Johan 
Sverdrup and of the peasants under Ueland. The new 
party, little by little, forced through reforms in spite of the 
opposition of Norwegian conservatives and of the Swedes, 
who brought pressure to bear upon the king for the exerting 
of his power of veto. The office of Governor was abolished ; 
but not till 1873 did the king approve the law. Extension 
of suffrage, revision of the military service law, the intro- 
duction of jury, the seating of the cabinet in parliament and 
the consequent enforcement of parliamentary government 
were all successfully sponsored by the radicals. The cen- 
tral struggle was for parliamentary government. i. e., for 
making the cabinet responsible to parliament, not to the 
king. Three times the law was passed and three times it 
was vetoed. Not till the governor had been impeached and 
removed from office did the king yield (1884). The political 
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power was now centered in parliament; the people had been 
victorious in their conflict with bureaucracy. 

Norway now advanced to a recognized international 
position. Her commerce rose, her economic status became 
sound, her art and her literature were accorded a leading 
place in Europe. All this served to strengthen the nation’s 
confidence, to make her more insistent upon her rights as 
an independent people within the Union. The growing 
commerce made the Norwegians realize the need of better 
foreign representation. The common consulates and lega- 
tions representing the united countries reported to a Swed- 
ish minister of Foreign Affairs. Norway had no means of 
guarding her own rights, and the Swedish officials were 
often negligent where Norway’s interests alone were in- 
volved. The demand of the Norwegians for a separate 
consular service met such severe opposition in Sweden that 
the conflict finally ended in the dissolution of the Union in 
1905. 

Thanks to the firm stand of the common people of 
Sweden, who were disposed to be friendly toward Norway 
and to the support of England, France, and, to a certain 
extent, of Germany, war was averted. Sweden recognized 
Norway’ S$ position as an independent sovereign power. 
And after a plebiscite in Norway, Prince Ghariee of 
Denmark was elected to fill the vacant throne. Prince 
Charles, son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, and _ his 
wife Maud, daughter of Edward VII of England, were 
crowned king and queen of Norway in the cathedral of 
Throndhjem, 1906. The new king assumed the name 
Haakon VII. 

Under the new régime Norway grew and prospered dur- 
ing the period from 1905 to 1914, when the World War 
broke out. Extensive exploitation of natural resources 
gave work to many people and never in the century had 
emigration been so low. It was a period of experimental 
legislation. To guard their resources from foreign capital, 
strict concession laws were adopted and many regulations 
introduced that smacked of state socialism. Though in 
many cases the new laws have hampered individual enter- 
prise and injured Norwegian citizens, it is generally con- 
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ceded that the legislation has been profitable for the 
economic stability of the country. 

But the coming of the World War did much to upset the 
advantages gained. Threatened constantly from both sides, 
Norway with difficulty remained neutral. Although through 
commerce and shipping she made vast sums of ready money, 
it was an unwholesome wealth, much of which was carried 
away in the period of deflation. Norway lost in all more 
than a third of her whole merchant marine in the submarine 
warfare and over a thousand men. Her commerce was 
constantly subject to regulations from England upon whom 
she was dependent for coal, and from Germany from whom 
she needed iron. 

The period following the war has been a constant 
struggle through the deflation to save as much as possible 
of the wealth gained. Banks and old business houses have 
often fought a losing battle, for Norway’s wealth was for- 
merly largely on the sea. The post-war slump in the ship- 
ping market reacted immediately upon the country. Hardly 
a bank in Norway but had heavy investments in the ship- 
ping world, and many a well-established firm went down 
- as aresult. They live in reorganized and reduced form or 
have passed entirely from the commercial index. Now, | 
however, something approaching normal condition is grad- 
ually returning; the Norwegian money is slowly improving 
on the international market; and it is to be hoped that by 
the maintenance of a careful and safe policy Norway will 
finally regain her pre-war stability. 

The reéstablishment of Norwegian sovereignty and the 
awakening of national consciousness brought about a 
growth in art and literature that has few paraliels in 
modern history. And the renewed self-confidence of the 
nation has led to an almost aggressive leadership in intel- 
lectual achievement, in science, in discoveries, and in social 
and economic experimentation. 

In literature the beginning of the nineteenth century 
shows us in Norway a conventional and, while not very 
powerful, yet rather attractive reflection of the early 
romantic movement. Soon, however, after the establish- 
ment of independence and the union with Sweden, two out- 
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standing leaders came to the front who made of literature a 
vital question that touches the everyday life of the whole 
nation. The one, Henrik Wergeland, a fiery aggressive 
patriot and nationalist, a follower of Byron and Shelley, is 
even today a popular hero. He took the lead in asserting 
Norway’s equality with Sweden and in the declaration of 
independence from the intellectual dominance of Denmark. 
An historian, a pamphleteer, a dramatist, and an epic poet 
—he is known today chiefly for his lyric poetry and for the 
staunch patriotism that has left its mark upon the history 
of the nation. After a short and active literary career 
(1830-1845) he died a premature death in 1845, only thirty- 
seven years of age. All Norway, friend and foe, mourned 
his death. The leader of the opposition was J. 8. C. Wel- 
haven, a finely tempered critic, a natural-born leader of the 
intelligentsia. Offended at the ‘‘crude”’ and ‘‘rough’’ work 
of Wergeland, he advocated refinement, classical control, 
and the continued subservience to Danish intellectual stand- 
ards. Wergeland’s poetry had the promise of future 
growth; Welhaven’s did not. Yet the keen eriticism and 
the cutting satire of Welhaven kept the opponents from 
going to foolish extremes. 

While Wergeland was still living and Welhaven still in 
his prime, a new form of romanticism gained a complete 
control of Norwegian art and literature. The return to the 
Middle Ages, the cultivation of national tradition, a new 
interest in the common people—all are familiar slogans to 
students of HKuropean literature. In the forties the move- 
ment arrived in Norway via Denmark. Norway had asserted 
her independence; she was in the mood to boast; the past 
was her most glorious record. Asbjérnsen and Moe col- 
lected folk tales revealing the character of the peasant and 
the power of the every day Norwegian language. Landstad 
collected ballads and Lindemann folk music. Professors 
and historians turned to the study of the Viking period and 
to investigation of the Old Norse language. Ivar Aasen 
investigated the dialects of the country and prepared the 
first samples of the ‘‘landsmaal,’’ the ‘‘languages of the 
country,’’ that has come to be adopted as a second official 
language. In art, Tidemand and Gude turned to Norwegian 
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landscape and to the life of the peasant and gave us on 
their canvases what is the very peak of romantic 
adulation of national characteristics. But their art, dom- 
inated by the school of Diisseldorf, became a “studio 
art’’ that did not penetrate to the depths. A somewhat 
artificial roseate glamour dominates them; and not till 
Norwegian artists in the sixties began to turn to Munich 
for guidance do we see once more a national art of the 
highest power. 

Out of the period of narrow romanticism rise two figures 
destined to assume the place of giants in Norwegian literary 
history. They are Bjornson and Ibsen. Inspired partly 
by the romantic return to the national past, partly by the 
new rise to political power of the common people and by 
the general revolutionary stir in the Europe of 1848, Ibsen 
and Bjornson began their work. 

Ibsen in 1850—at the age of twenty-two—came to Chris- 
tiania to enter the university and begin his literary career. 
Naively enough he and a young chum planned to cover their 
living expenses on the returns from Ibsen’s poetry, par- 
ticularly the early revolutionary tragedy Catilone published 
by the boys at their own risk. Nothing came of this hope, 
and the precarious financial position was relieved only by 
the sale of Ibsen’s play for wrapping paper. Now this 
play, which is of value mostly as a curio, can hardly be 
obtained at any price. 

After a year’s struggle in which he made a meagre living 
from journalism or anything that came his way, Ibsen 
abandoned his original plan of studying medicine and 
accepted a position as director and stage poet at the Bergen 
National Theatre just established by Ole Bull. For five 
years Ibsen carried out his duties faithfully. He studied 
dramatic art in Denmark and Germany and applied his 
learning to his composition and production. His plays from 

‘this period brought nothing new. They were in the old 
romantic vein, in technique largely dominated by the arti- 
ficial ‘‘well-made play’’ of the Frenchman, Scribe. To this 
period belong St. John’s Eve, The Warrior’s Mound, Lady 
Inger of Ostraat, The Feast of Solhaug. In the plays, how- 
ever, and especially in Lady Inger we find passages and 
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characterizations that suggest a power as yet unknown in 
Norwegian drama. 

In 1856 Ibsen returned to Christiania to take control of 
the new Norwegian Theatre, established as a rival of the 
Kristiania Theatre where Danish influence was still 
dominant. After a precarious existence that left Ibsen 
penniless and almost starving, the theatre went into bank- 
ruptcy in 1862. In the meantime Ibsen had completed two 
new plays, The Vikings of Helgeland (1857) and Love’s 
Comedy (1862) and began work on The Pretenders (1864), 
plays that mark a turning point in Norwegian drama. Built 
on Old Norse sagas, The Vikings and The Pretenders be- 
long to the products of the romantic school. But the aban- 
donment of poetic form for the vigorous saga prose; and 
the abandonment of intrigue for the action that grows out 
of and is dependent upon character shows a new trend. Not 
since Shakespeare had Europe produced an historical play 
the equal of The Pretenders. And yet Ibsen failed of 
recognition. Discouraged, bitter, and suffering, he vented 
his spleen in the modern social satire Love’s Comedy, whose 
iambic couplets vie with Pope’s in brilliance and acrid bite. 

In the meantime Ibsen’s friend and rival, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, though he did not walk upon a primrose path, 
had far more recognition and soon became an arbiter of 
literature. Bjornson arrived in Christiania the same year 
as Ibsen (1850) and entered the same tutoring school—that 
of Old Heltberg described in Bjornson’s poem of that name 
—to prepare for a university career. But what a difference 
between the two young friends! Ibsen, a young man of 
twenty-two (born 1828) of small stature, with coal black 
hair, and a white complexion, the son of a bankrupt busi- 
ness man, since early boyhood had known want and had 
earned a meagre living as an apothecary’s assistant. He 
had been marked for life by a bitterness that the Nor- 
wegian people later did their best to accentuate. Bjornson, 
the son of a country parson of gigantic physique and strong 
character, and of a gentler mother of musical and poetic 
temperament, was the very antithesis of Ibsen. Tall and 
rawboned, with a ruddy complexion and a shock of fair 
hair, proud in carriage, the young Bjérnson was soon a 
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marked man in a community no larger than that of the 
Christiania of his day. Bjornson was destined for the 
ministry, and to reach the goal he had assistance—though 
very meagre—from his father. Ibsen was quiet and retir- 
ing; Bjornson open, generous, confident, aggressive. Bjérn- 
son soon had a following of loyal friends and became a 
powerful leader inthe student’s union. Journalism soon 
engrossed him; and the pen made him desert theology. His 
living was scant-enough at many times but he never met 
the cold hand of non-interest that took the joy out of Ibsen’s 
early life. 

Though Bjornson did not turn so decidedly to the drama 
as did Ibsen, his early influence upon the stage was even 
stronger. In Norway the theatre as an institution was of 
very recent date. In private houses and in dramatic socie- 
ties the art had flourished even in the eighteenth century. 
But not till 1827 did Norway have an established public 
play house. The management of the theatre was in the 
hands of a Dane; and leading supporters were of the 
bureaucratic group with strongly Danish literary affinities. 
As acritic, Bjornson soon became the champion of national- 
ism. Through his articles he encouraged the Norwegian- 
born actors, and took their part when the Danish manage- 
ment set them aside for Danish favorites. When the pen 
was not a sufficiently powerful weapon, Bjornson resorted 
to more drastic methods. In 1856 he organized among the 
students an opposition party that met in the theatre and 
broke up the performance three days in succession to pre- 
vent the début of a new Danish actor. In spite of support 
from the police the management had to yield; and from 
1856 it is fair to say the nationalists had the upper hand. 
In less than a decade Bjornson was himself (1865) elected 
director of the theatre, at that time after the closing of the 
Norwegian Theatre the only play house of any importance 
in the national capital. 

Bjornson’s first significant work as an author, however, 
was not of a dramatic nature. When Bjornson, with a flare 
characteristic of him, declared in 1856 ‘‘I will be a poet,’’ 
it was the peasant tales and lyric poetry that first came 
from his pen. In both forms of literature Bjornson was 
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earrying on the traditions of the romantic movement. But 
in power he far outreached his predecessors. Prolific as 
Bjornson was, he sent forth in quick succession Between the 
Battles (1856) a short saga drama; Thrond (1856) a short 
story; Synndve Solbakken (1857) and Arne (1858), both 
peasant tales; Halte Hulda (1858) a saga play; A Happy 
Boy (1860) a peasant tale. Though these works carried on 
the tradition of the age, they point decidedly toward some- 
thing new, although, except for the prose style, Bjornson 
was not conscious of breaking with tradition. For the first 
time we meet the real Norwegian peasant. Though plot 
and the happy endings have the flavor of romanticism, yet 
the details of characterization and description add a new 
realistic element to Norwegian literature. Bjornson grew 
up among the common people; he knew them as no Nor- 
wegian author had ever known them; he was saturated with 
their peculiar phraseology, and, more than anything, he 
understood their element of taciturnity. His people are 
alive; we know them, love them, hate them. And to all this 
Bjornson added that in which he has never been surpassed 
—the analysis and portrayal of child psychology. 

In these few years Bjérnson found time, too, for consid-: 
erable journalistic activity, for over a year’s service as 
theatre director in Bergen and for an active political career. 
Embittered by the enmity aroused against him because of 
his political activity, he left the country in 1860 for study 
abroad. Though he came in contact with new ideas and 
continental thought, he wrote during the next four years 
plays that are a continuation of his earlier romantic work. 
The subjects are all drawn from history; but, as in Ibsen’s 
plays, we can trace in Bjornson’s work a maturing mind 
and a trained workman. The high-water mark of this 
period, and in some ways of his whole dramatic career, is 
the trilogy Sigurd Slembe composed in Munich in 1862. 
William Archer has recently characterized it as the greatest 
drama since Shakespeare. 

The work for nationalism in art and in life was soon 
earried forward in other forms and by other men than 
Bjérnson and Ibsen. Out of the same return to the plain 
and everyday peasant, sprang also the work of Ivar Aasen, 
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a west Norwegian peasant boy of a poor family, who became 
in time Norway’s greatest authority on the language of the 
common people. Aroused by his discovery that present day 
dialects are pure and direct descendants of the Old Norse 
of the Sagas and Eddas, Aasen set out to make a sys- 
tematic study of them. In 1848 he published a grammar 
and, in 1851, a compendious dictionary of the language of 
the people. Little by little he began the production of lyric 
poetry and even drama in the re-discovered language. 
From this effort dates one of the most important literary 
and social movements of modern Norway, the so-called 
“‘landsmaal sak’’ of the maalstrav, an effort to abolish 
the Dano-Norwegian language of the bourgeoise, the 
language of Ibsen and Bjornson, and to adopt the artificial 
language ‘‘landsmaal’’ formed upon a ‘‘harmony,’’ or 
fusion, of the different dialects. Little by little the radical 
party in politics was won over and for the past fifty years 
the question has been a vital political issue with untold 
ramifications in every social problem. The question has 
divided Norway in two camps that have carried on and 
still are carrying on a fight often acrimonious and undigni- 
fied. The language question has served as an excuse for 
many a man to ‘‘play politics’’ and has, to the outsider, 
more than once made the country ridiculous. By 1885 the 
landsmaal faction was powerful enough to enact a law 
placing the two languages on an equal plane in national 
affairs. The laws were to be written in both tongues, and 
parliamentary debate could be carried on in either. In 1907 
it was further enacted that every candidate for the B. A. 
degree must write an acceptable composition in both lan- 
guages. It is the same fight that has flared up and resulted 
in the change of place names from the Dano-Norwegian 
period to those of Old Norse times. Thus on January 1, 
1925, the capital of the country, known to all of us as 
Christiania, was renamed Oslo—its name in Saga days. ; 
Though the strife has brought much that is evil—ill-will 
and quarrels, a costly machinery in government administra- 
tion and in education—it has also had its good effect. It 
served to emphasize nationalism and the national element 
in the language; it led to collection and study of many 
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cultural traditions; and it promoted also the use of peculiar 
Norwegian idioms and constructions that served to vitalize 
the established language. 

More immediate followers of the literary leaders also 
came to the fore. In fiction, Bjérnson’s friend Jonas Lie 
soon followed his lead and in 1870 began a series of novels 
dealing with the life of northern Norway. The first, and 
in some ways the most significant of these novels, was the 
Visionary (or Second Sight) (1870), followed by Sketches 
and Stories (1872),The Barque ‘Future’ (1872), The 
Pilot and His Wife (1874). Lie, though lacking the ease 
and vigor of Bjornson, has nevertheless captured the Nor- 
wegian people and has added to the growth in literature a 
new field—the novel of the sea and of the northern fisheries, 
which in recent years has been so successfully produced 
again by Bojer in The Last of the Vikings. 

But by the time Lie and others had taken up the roman- 
tic novel, Bjérnson and Ibsen had advanced far into new 
fields of activity and had brought to Norway new forms in 
which they were destined to be leaders of world-literature. 

Romanticism had received its death blow. Bjérnson 
and Ibsen had instinctively pruned away most of the senti- 
mentalism that had been a serious blemish; and political 
events hastened the inevitable death. During the fifties a 
strong pan-Scandinavian sentiment had grown up. The 
conservatives in Norway sought closer contact with Sweden; 
and Denmark, terrified in 1848 by Prussian aggression, had 
turned for support to the sister countries. Both Ibsen and 
Bjornson were carried away by the idea. Literature was 
full of reference to the brotherhood of the northern peoples. 
But in 1864—the very year in which Ibsen and Bjérnson 
produced their last romantic works—the pan-Scandinavian 
ideal received its death blow. Prussia and Austria united 
in war upon Denmark; and Bismarck wrested from his little 
neighbor all the land up to a boundary which was in force 
until the Versailles treaty provided for a plebiscite in the 
disputed area. Norway and Sweden talked much but did 
nothing. Pan-Scandinavianism had faded into pretty 
phrases. 

Ibsen, now in Rome, flung at his homeland the two great 
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dramatic poems Brand (1866) and Peer Gynt (1867). All 
the confined bitterness of years burst its barriers. In Brand 
Ibsen ridiculed the pettiness of everything at home: 


*“You’ll find he has no virtue whole, 
But just a little grain of each. 
A little pious in the pew, 
A little grave,—his father’s way,— 
Over the cup a little gay,— 
It was his father’s fashion too! 


A little free in promise making; 

And then, when vows in liquor will’d 
Must be in mortal stress fulfill’d, 

A little fine in promise-breaking. 

Yet, as I say, all fragments still 

His faults, his merits, fragments all, 
Partial in good, partial in ill, 

Partial in great things and in small ;— 
But here is the grief—that, worse or best, 
Each fragment of him wrecks the rest.’’+ 


And again in the words of the stern Brand, he takes a 
fling at the very romanticism he formerly had supported. 
To the Mayor who has spoken of ancient tradition he 
shouts: 


Plough first your brag of old renown 
Into the main, and plow it down! 

The pigmy is not more the man 

For being of Goliath’s clan.’ 


And in Peer Gynt, Ibsen attacks romanticism itself with 
a lighter touch, more cleverly and more humanly than in 
Brand, but even more directly. In Brand he has found him- 
self; and from its immediate recognition, he gained the 
courage to go on. Never again in all his life did Ibsen 
hesitate or show fear. When anything in his homeland 
roused his ire, satire burned forth quickly and intensively, 
no matter what the reaction. 

Never had Norwegian literature had anything even 
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approaching Brand or Peer Gynt either in plan or concep- 
tion, in power or directness of poetic force. And nothing in 
European literature in general is comparable to them ex- 
cept Goethe’s Faust. 

Two years of rest followed. And when Ibsen again 
approached his public it was with a new form of drama, 
The League of Youth, a prose drama of modern political 
intrigue—not significant in itself, but very significant as the 
forerunner of the new problem play that was to form the 
real foundation of Ibsen’s place in European drama. From 
1877 to 1899 Ibsen hammered away, experimenting and per- 
fecting a new type of play that searched the very pith and 
marrow of modern society. A storm of protest at home and 
abroad failed to stop or turn aside Ibsen’s activity; and 
today his influence has spread to all civilized nations and 
his plays are acted wherever European drama is known. 

Although Bjornson was slower to break with the older 
traditions, he soon swung into line both in drama and fic- 
tion, studying the problems of the day, political and social, 
and often using his art for furthering immediate and local 
reforms. For this reason the social drama of Bjérnson is 
less universal and less permanent than that of Ibsen. 
Bjornson was always the political and social leader; wher- 
ever the fight raged he was at hand. Ibsen lived abroad, 
isolated and unhampered by local considerations. 

The new tendency of the drama was only a phase of the 
whole awakening of Norway to continental thought. HEvolu- 
tion and the new study of science, the philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, the literary criticism of 
Taine and Georg Brandes all took effect. At the university, 
where conservatism ruled supreme and where theology was 
the most highly reputed study, the young historian I. E. 
Sars took up the cudgels for the new science (1870). The 
new thought led to a questioning of the old tenets of society 
and of ion and the dramatists and novelists were the 
first to bring home to the ordinary people doubts regarding 
the old. 

The first novelist of consequence to carry on these ideas 
was Alexander Kielland, who broke with traditional 
theology and turned his satire, as Ibsen had done before 
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him, upon the established government. And soon Jonas 
Lie, though with great effort, joined the movement. 

The new drama and the new fiction were vivid, direct 
and searching. Hveryday themes and everyday people took 
the centre of the stage; realism was fully established. But 
soon a horde of young writers grew up, of little artistic 
ability but great radical zeal, who thought that a social 
problem made literature and that crude frankness meant 
art. With them naturalism ran rampant during the 
eighties. Norway was flooded as never before with all 
forms of literary production; but, now that the smoke of 
conflict has cleared away, little but the work of the four 
leaders remains. 

In painting, Norway witnesed a development similar to 
that in literature, though its progress was slower. Young 
painters, dissatisfied with the sentimental romanticism of 
Diisseldorf, turned their eyes to the academicians of 
Munich.- The Diisseldorf school had painted nature—a 
superficial studio-nature. They had lost contact with the 
power, vitality, and deeper significance of earth; their art 
bore the stamp of the atelier. In the rich galleries of 
Munich—Die Alte and Neue Pinakothek—Norwegians came 
in contact with the old masters. Under the leadership of 
Munich, historical painting and portraiture for a time 
caught the interest of the Norwegians. Hilif Pettersen and 
Hans Hyerdal in this genre soon rose to Huropean fame 
and reached a height not before attained by Norwegian art. 
But in Munich a spirit of restlessness was in the air; Paris 
was beginning to make herself felt; and the Norwegians 
caught the lure of realism. They flocked now to Rome and 
to Paris for a strengthening of their new convictions. 
French naturalism and impressionism swept them away; 
the artists returned to Norway to paint home scenes—any- 
thing and everything they saw, ugly or beautiful, with a 
vividness entirely new. The eighties, with the rise of im- 
pressionism, witnessed the golden period of N orwegian art. 
Fritz Thoulow, Chr. Krogh, Erik Werenskiold took the 
lead, and soon their forces were strengthened by Gerhard 
Munthe who deserted the Munich group for the banner of 
the naturalists. The new school displayed a brilliancy in 
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color, boldness in theme and treatment that at first offended, 
but later, captivated the public. The painters had carried 
through victoriously their struggles against a conservative 
public just as Ibsen and Bjornson had done in literature. 

Out of the new school sprang a leader, surpassing all his 
predecessors in boldness and genius, the greatest figure in 
Norwegian art. Edward Munch was not a follower; he, like 
Ibsen, was a leader of international rank. His recognition 
came in Berlin after a furious tempest over his first exhibi- 
tion, which was closed by the authorities and scoffed at by 
an offended public. Munch sowed the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind. Now, however, the seemingly careless drawing 
and the violent pigments are taken for granted and people 
see rather the vivid imagination, the great poetic might and 
power of elemental feeling. With Krogh, Thoulow, Petter- 
sen, Werenskiold, and Munch, Norwegian art has attained 
world power, has left a mark second only to that of her 
literature. 

But when ‘‘tendencies’’ run rampant, reaction is inevit- 
able. Literature and art ran rampant in the eighties. The 
declaration of independence from literary, political, and 
social conservatism had been successful. In politics the 
year 1884 was the turning point. The radicals had won 
every conflict and their supremacy soon led to disruption 
within their own ranks. In literature liberty had turned to 
license, realism to sordidness. In a social way the ‘‘Bo- 
hemians’’ broke every convention. A host of minor writers 
sprang up who thought theme and propaganda everything, 
the aesthetic nothing. Beauty fled. 

Such a state must of necessity bring a change. A new 
plea for art came to the fore. And Knut Hamsun took the 
lead in an attack upon the old idols—Ibsen, Bjornson, and 
Kielland and their ‘‘problem-dichtung.’’ With the nineties 
the new movement became dominant, though the old forces 
and the old writers were still at work. Arne Garborg, chief 
poet of the ‘‘landsmaal,’’ who had been in the camp of the 
naturalists, turned to a new mysticism that closely re- 
sembles that of Tolstoy. The reéstablishment of religious 
reverence without the trappings of old dogma became a 
passion with him. Garborg was trying to find peace for 
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himself. An excellent example of his work of this period 
is The Lost Father, the only one of his books available in 
English. In style it suggests the best of the New 
Testament; in thought it clearly shows the influence 
of the Tolstoy of later years—the Tolstoy of the religious 
crisis, 

Greatest of the new writers is Knut Hamsun who, from 
1890 until the present day, has poured forth with marvelous 
fecundity a veritable stream of novels. To him humanity 
and nature are all, dogmatism nothing. He probes human 
nature to the quick, lays bare the emotions as unhesitatingly 
as the most rabid naturalist. His first book Hunger (1890) 
_ analyzes with the intensity of the Russians the psychology 
of suffering. The subconscious instincts and emotions are 
mercilessly exposed. People gasped and shuddered. Ham- 
sun continued. In the books following human passions are 
still central but nature is also drawn in. Nothing can be 
more repulsive than bits of human passions laid bare in Pan, 
and yet nothing is more beautiful, in prose or poetry, than 
the almost uncanny revelations of the moods of nature and 
her meaning to man. In all of Hamsun’s early work these 
two elements are prevalent. In his later works, such as the 
Growth of the Soil or Segelfoss Town, a greater calm pre- 
vails. He paints a broader canvas, the backgrounds are 
fuller, his interest catches a whole community or, as in the 
Growth of the Sotl, all humanity. With the greater re- 
straint, his humor also gains power and adds relief. But 
in spite of Hamsun’s theories, didacticism creeps into his 
later works; pet hobbies must be aired, and the hobbies 
leave blemishes. Even in the Growth of the Soil, one of the 
greatest novels of the twentieth century, the carefully de- 
veloped atmosphere—sensitive to any carelessness—is 
badly broken by a harangue on the leniency of Norwegian 
courts. A useless and artistically inferior subplot is de- 
veloped to carry the thesis. And yet the broad humanness 
of the book carries us past its faults and leaves us with a 
sense of something new and powerful attained in the field 
of fiction. 

Of Hamsun’s contemporaries, Johan Bojer is the most 
prominent. Bojer does not seek to establish something 
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new; he builds, rather, on the traditions of Bjornson and 
Kielland. Bojer always has something to say; but he 
usually has a problem to analyze, and for this reason his 
art often suffers. The power that is in him has, however, 
caught the world. France was first to recognize him. 
America has embraced him now and he is undoubtedly the 
most read Norwegian in our country today. Once—when 
he forgets theories—he rises to the height of Hamsun: I 
mean in The Last of the Vikings where he portrays the life 
and emotions so familiar to him from his boyhood days 
among the fishermen in the north country. Never before 
or since has Bojer done anything more sincere, more sym- 
pathetic, than the pictures of Kristaver Myran and his wife 
Marya, and of Jacob. 

In the very last years a new romanticist, in the best 
sense of the word, has come forward in the person of Sigrid 
Undset, Norway’s greatest woman writer. After a power- 
ful start in problem novels dealing with modern Christiania 
life, Sigrid Undset turned to the Middle Ages for her in- 
spiration. The result was the great trilogy Kristin Lav- 
ransdatier, two volumes of which have appeared in English 
translation under the titles The Bridal Wreath and the 
Mistress of Husaby. In these stories of fourteenth century 
Norway, Sigrid Undset reveals the erudition of a professor 
of history. However, this does not exclude a real sympathy 
with the people and their problems. She loves and under- 
stands them; and yet she analyzes them with a psychologi- 
cal keenness usually unknown in romance. In her work are 
combined the romance of old and the psychological novel 
of today. 

Literature seemed in the first decade of the twentieth 
century to be stagnant; but has in the last years gained new 
vitality. Hamsun and Bojer are still writing, but they 
belong, historically, to the nineteenth century. Sigrid 
Undset rises above the rank and file, but in her first work 
she, too, belonged with the earlier tradition. Poets like 
Wildenvey and Olaf Bull cast a new grace over life. Olay 
Dunn and Johan Falkberget have turned as decidedly as 
Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood Anderson, and fully as suc- 
cessfully, to the interpretation of the provincial. Mikkjel 
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Fonhus tells of the woods and mountains, of the wild beasts 
and of the moods and mysteries of their life. The wide 
range and inherent power of the younger writers herald 
another age of literary distinction—though it may not 
attain the power of the ‘‘Golden Age’’ of Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Lie and Kielland. 

The nineteenth century brought to Norway a great 
progress in other intellectual fields. The young and imma- 
ture university became, after the reéstablishment of national 
integrity, the centre of a new historical and linguistic school. 
The study of Norse activities during the Middle Ages 
brought forth scholars of rank like Keyser, Unger, and 
Munch, who throughout the libraries and archives of 
Hurope followed and rediscovered the progress of the 
nation from its first appearance on the historical horizon. 
A great many old texts and manuscripts were transcribed 
and published and the original sources thus made available 
for the next generation of scholars. In philology and lin- 
guistics Sophus Bugge made for himself an international 
name, and made necessary the revaluation of the work of 
older investigators of Germanic antiquities. 

But in the abstract field of higher mathematics the new 
period brought possibly its most remarkable contribution. 
The young scholar Abel in the very first days of the uni- 
versity drew the atsention of the world to Norway when, a 
mere youth of twenty, he began his publications. At his 
death in 1828, then only twenty-six years of age, he had 
become one of the founders of modern mathematical re- 
search. In the sixties, about the time of the rise of Ibsen 
and Bjornson and of the new radicalism in the intellectual 
life, another mathematical genius came to the fore—Sophus 
Lie, a world-leader in geometry. He was called as professor 
to the University of Leipzig where his most fundamental 
work was carried on. 

The general public is possibly best acquainted with the 
work of the Norwegians in the field of arctic and antarctic 
exploration. The sensational work of Roald Amundsen hag 
again brought the subject to the fore. His completion of 
the Northwest passage, that is the sailing around the north- 
ern shores of the American continent; his discovery of the 
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south pole; and, finally his aeroplane dash toward the north 
pole undertaken recently with the assistance of an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Elsworth—all are of a spectacular nature. And, 
in earlier days, the efforts of Nansen to reach the north 
pole were quick to catch the popular imagination. But 
what the general public hardly notices is that these spec- 
tacular efforts are merely incidents in the careful scientific 
investigations of oceanography and geophysical phenomena 
carried out largely with the support of the Norwegian gov- 
ernment. Accurate mapping of ocean currents and streams, 
establishment of depths, investigation of ocean life—all are 
of interest in the purely scientific world, but to a nation 
like Norway, subsisting largely from the sea, the researches 
have been of practical importance to the shipping, fishing, 
and whaling industries. 

The name Nansen leads us on to another field—that of 
international law and international relations. Since 1905, 
when Nansen, as minister to the court of St. James, did more 
than any one individual to win the support of England in 
Norway’s political conflicts with Sweden, his name has been 
prominent in European affairs. The World War made it 
one to be reckoned with. In 1918 Nansen was the head of 
the Norwegian commission that negotiated the trade agree- 
ment with the American government. During the months 
of difficult and, as it often seemed, futile negotiations in 
Washington, one heard nothing but praise of Nansen from 
either our state or military authorities. And when he re- 
turned to Norway, the agreement signed, he became the 
staunchest friend and most ardent and outspoken inter- 
pretor of America in the Scandinavian north. 

Since the armistice of November 11, 1918, Nansen has 
been a leader in bringing Europe back to the normal. First, 
for the Red Cross, he took charge of the repatriation of 
prisoners of war. Later he was the representative of the 
West in controlling Russian relief. Finally, he has been 
one of the strongest and most practical leaders in the activi- 
ties of the League of Nations. Nansen has become Europe’s 
outstanding leader in efforts for international understand- 
ing and good fellowship because of the implicit trust placed 
in his integrity and fairness by all factions. He has won 
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the confidence of the extremes; England and France trust 
him and so does Soviet Russia. 

It is, therefore, with justifiable pride that Norwegians 
look back upon their efforts of the past century. The re- 
markable progress is not due to any superiority over other 
nations in general; it is rather due to an awakening of 
national consciousness that has made her citizens as a: 
whole contribute their best. The sense of coming into 
maturity, the consciousness of being a nation of power and 
traditions, the realization of physical and mental reserve, 
have all served to stimulate activities and energies that had 
been latent for centuries. 

That the progress has been accompanied by some un- 
necessary acclaim of her own greatness no one denies. The 
Norwegian nation has never been famed for tact or external 
polish. But, without belief in one’s self, progress is seldom 
made; and we in America should be the last to throw stones 
at one who ‘‘blows his own horn.’’ When all is said and 
done, a youthful freshness has characterized the rise of the 
Norwegian nation in the past century; and the best illustra- 
tion of it is found in the poet Bjornson. Bjoérnson, as has no 
one else, has embodied to the highest degree national faults 
and national virtues. Large of stature, commanding in 
appearance, eloquent in his appeal, the fair-haired giant 
looms up over the multitude, proclaiming democracy, free- 
dom, and fraternal love. 

* Hovamal 34 tr. Bellows. 


1 Brand Act I: Archer’s translation, p. 23. 
2 Brand Act III: Archer’s translation, p. 104. 
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HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF NORWAY 


1. GuactaLt INFLUENCE 


hive glacial age, that left its ineffaceable imprint on 
northern Hurope, lingered longest in Scandinavia. 
Norway, occupying the western part of the peninsula, still 
exhibits numerous evidences of its inexorable reign. Here 
the great continental glacier reached a depth of six or seven 
thousand feet, remnants of it still surviving in the moun- 
tains. Popular impression to the contrary, it is in Norway, 
not Switzerland, where the largest extant glaciers of Hurope 
are to be seen. 

Gaining motion under tremendous pressure, the glacier 
began its slow progress to the sea, carrying huge boulders 
and uprooted trees along in its course. Mighty rivers of 
ice were formed which carved out deep gorges, leaving high 
walls of rock on either side. As a result, the coast of Nor- 
way is unlike that of most irregular shores. In the first 
place, the mainland is protected by a continuous chain of 
islands, many thousands of them forming a breakwater for 
the channel that separates them from the mainland. This 
‘‘Norwegian Canal,’’ as it has been called, is itself the 
result of glacial action, a river of ice having chiselled its 
course around the outer edge of the south-west and western 
peninsula, severing fragments of varying size and shape 
from the mainland; these form the present island barrier. 
From the mountain slopes, at right angles with this encom- 
passing river of ice, portions of the great glacier were 
foreed along on their way to the sea. Seeking outlets by 
many mouths, great estuaries or fiords were sculptured, 
their depth greater than that of the ocean. As a result, 
arms of the sea reach inland to a considerable distance, the 
Sogne Fiord having a length of one hundred and six miles. 

The outstanding peculiarities of the surface formation, 
as they appear to those who look upon them for the first 
time, are the fiords, which give access to valleys enclosed by 
rocky parapets; beachless shores, since the deep bays allow 
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no sand or gravel to accumulate; and finally, the well 
rounded contour of the mountains, all sharp peaks and 
rocky spires having been worn away by grinding glaciers 
at work through untold centuries. 

In both hemispheres the influence of glaciers has been 
far-reaching. The New England States have proved to be 
well adapted for manufacturing purposes since water power 
is abundant. Waterfalls abound in the partially eroded 
river-beds, which were cut down by new streams after the 
ice receded. The effects of the glacial age are quite as 
apparent in Norway, where they have exerted a permanent 
influence on the fortunes of the inhabitants. Due to the 
difficulties of land travel, the sea became the great highway. 
Although communication was often impracticable over the 
mountains, it was a simple matter to pass from one fiord 
, to another by boat. In the quiet waters protected by the 
island reefs the fisherfolk who dwelt among the fiords 
learned to handle their craft under all conditions, until, 
having become expert seamen, they were ready to cope 
with the open deep. Finally, it searcely needs to be observed 
that a country such as Norway would be difficult to weld 
together into a firmly united kingdom. 

The islands of Norway make up about one-fourteenth 
of its land surface and at present they contain approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the total population. 

Despite its northernly position, the Gulf Stream modi- 
fies the climate and renders the land well suited to habita- 
tion. Sweden, lying beyond the high mountain range, ex- 
periences more radical climatic changes, despite the modify- 
ing influence of the Gulf Stream. 

Like Sweden, Norway was peopled in remote times— 
perhaps several thousand years before our era. It is sur- 
mised that Teutons migrated here a thousand or more years 
before Christ, overcoming the earlier inhabitants and inter- 
mingling with them, at the same time pushing those who 
would not yield into the less accessible north. 


2. LecenparRy TIMES 


For convenience the history of Norway may be divided 
into several periods: prehistoric; Viking Age; the kingdom; 
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Danish rule; Norway and Sweden; recent independence. 
What we know of the prehistoric age is largely legend- 
ary. Excavations have thrown some light on the past, 
although they are chiefly the concern of the archaeologist. 
The old Norse literature reflects an indefinite past, although 
not committed to writing until mediaeval times. It throws 
considerable light upon those remote days when the North- 
men worshipped forces of nature personified as deities. 

Odin was the father of the gods; he represented air and 
wind. Known to the Saxons as Woden, his name is pre- 
served in one of our days of the week: Wednesday or 
Woden’s day. The supreme god of the Northmen was 
Thor. His wagon, as it rushed along in the sky, was said to 
cause thunder; he wielded an immense hammer which re- 
turned to him of its own accord. This was hurled against 
the enemies of men, for Thor was the benefactor of man- 
kind. Thor's day or Thursday is another weekly recurring 
reminder of Norse mythology. 

Frey or Fricco was the god of agriculture: he sent the 
rain and sunshine, insuring good pastures for the herds. 
Njord was god of the sea. Balder was the beautiful god of 
youth and spring, the great sun-god. He was loved by 
everyone save Loki, who hated him for his popularity. Loki 
conspired to bring about his death. The sorrows that came 
upon mankind after the death of Balder call to mind the 
Greek myth of Demeter grieving for her daughter and her 
consequent neglect of earth. 

As time went on and the life led by the Norse underwent 
many changes, it was natural that their conceptions of their 
deities should alter. Odin became the god of battle and of 
storm. The sea pirates, or Vikings, now entrusted them- 
selves to the wide ocean, exulting in the storm, the very 
presence of Odin and in battle, where he was sure to be 
found. 

The goddesses were only feminine counterparts of the 
gods. Frigg became the wife of Odin but at one time she 
had been the feminine aspect of Frey, the god of agricul- 
ture. Nanna was the wife of Balder but was a colorless 
goddess, none of the female deities having distinct per- 
sonality. 
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There were lesser deities. One of these was Bragi, god 
of poetry and song. He often prompted men in their cups 
to boast of deeds they were about to undertake, although 
sober morning found them regretful of their rash words. 
So he has given us a word for our vocabulary: brag, its 
meaning unchanged. Aeger was a messenger of a sea-god; 
our word eagle is said to be derived from his name. 

One of the Eddie legends relates that Ymir, the frost 
giant, was one of the most ancient creatures. Odin and his 
brothers killed him. ‘‘From his body they formed the 
earth; from his bones the mountains; from his blood the 
seas and lakes; from his hair the trees; from his skull the 
heavens, and from his brain the clouds, hail and snow. . . 

‘A mighty ash tree that sprung from the body of Ymir 
supports the earth. This tree has three immense roots— 
Asgard, the dwelling place of the gods; Jotunheim, the 
abode of the giants, and Niffleheim, the region of darkness. 
Asgard contains many gold and silver palaces, the most 
beautiful of all being Valholl-Walhalla—the abode of Odin. 

. . Valholl was splendidly decorated with burnished 
weapons, the ceiling made of spears, the roof covered with 
bright shields, and the walls decorated with the armour and 
coats of mail of the warriors. The days were spent in fight- 
ing and the nights in eating and carousing. The Valkyries, 
the maidens of Odin, not only selected the warriors who 
were to be slain but they also waited upon them during the 
battle, filling their horns with mead and providing them 
with food in the form of swine flesh. When the maidens 
rode forth, their bright armour shed a strange flickering 
light which flashed up over the northern sky and caused the 
aurora borealis.’” 

The dead were sometimes importuned to give aid to 
mortals by way of prophecy or to guide them through the 
nether world. One of the fragments of the Elder Edda is 
an incantation, a son importuning his dead mother to give 
him counsel. 

Son 
Wake up, Groa! 
Wake up, good woman! 
At the gates of death I wake thee! 
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If thou rememberest, 
That thou thy son badst 
To thy grave-mound to come. 
Mother 
What now annoys my only son? 
With what affliction art thou oppresst 
That thou thy mother summons, 
Who to death is come, 
Who from earth is departed ?? 


Priceless is the Prophecy of the V dlve-V dluspa, probably 
only a portion of an ancient chant. For the enlightenment 
of Odin the Volve or Seeress explains the origin of the 
world, according to the early Norse conceptions. In the 
beginning there existed ‘‘nor sand nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above, ’twas a chaotic chasm, 
and grass nowhere.’” 

Having described the creation, the Volve foretells the 
destruction of the world, to be preceded by three years 
wherein winter shall reign throughout and all earthly crea- 
tures perish. Then shall occur the final conflict between 
Good and Evil; in the chaos ensuing, earth will pass away. 


‘“‘The sun darkens; the earth sinks into the sea. 
From heaven fall the bright stars. 
The Fire-wind streams round the all-nourishing tree; 
The Flame assails high heaven itself.’’ 


Two festivals have been observed by most primitive peo- 
ple: one celebrating the return of vegetation to the earth; 
the other, commemorating its passing, with the hope of 
invoking a resurrection. These became identified, in Scan- 
dinavia, with the mid-summer festival of St. John the 
Baptist’s Day—the longest day of the year, and with the 
Yuletide. Even yet, in inaccessible parts of the Secandi- 
navian peninsula, fires are kindled on Midsummer Eve and, 
in sport, youths jump over the fire—a custom that had its 
origin in far-off pagan days when all the family and the 
flocks passed through the fire of purification, to ward off 
evil and misfortune. 

In the eleventh century Christianity was brought to 
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Norway; indeed, it had come before but the people would 
have none of it. After they had been baptised in the new 
faith, for generations the old beliefs were perpetuated with 
the new. It may have been Christian influence which led to 
the final stanzas of the Prophecy, mentioned above, in which 
the earth is foretold to rise again, Good at last triumphant 
over Evil. The Volve: 


‘*Sees arise, a second time, 

Earth from ocean, green again; 

Waters fall once more; the eagle flies over, 
And from the fell fishes for his prey. 


* %* %*£ * 


A hall I see brighter than the sun, 
With gold adorned, on Gimil; 
There shall noble princes dwell, 
And without end the earth possess. 


There rises the Mighty One, to the gods’ doom going, 
The Strong One from above who all things governs. 
He strifes shall stay and dooms shall utter, 
Holiness establish which shall ever be.’’ 


3. THE VIKINGS 


The word Viking was formerly assumed to mean men of 
the viks, or fiords. Recently it has been explained to mean 
warrior or sea-rover.t. The age of the Vikings may be 
roughly described as from 650 to about 950 A. D. 

The Scandinavian tribes did not participate in the 
migrations attendant upon the collapse of Rome. Their 
lands were still too scantily populated to incline them to 
move about. Two hundred years later the situation had 
changed. They were now becoming crowded. The Swedes 
turned toward the east and settled what is now western 
Russia; the Danes and Norwegians pressed south and west. 

The early raids of the Norsemen began about the middle 
of the seventh century, although 777 is the first authentic 
date preserved. In 787 they plundered the coast of Dor- 
chester; in 794 they visited woe upon Northumberland. 

Three stages of Viking adventure are readily discern- 
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ible. Their earliest expeditions were mere predatory raids, 
undertaken for the sheer love of exploit and daring. Under 
a leader, several ships would swoop down upon a defense- 
less shore; the Vikings would load such spoils as could be 
carried away upon their boats, setting fire to the rest. There 
was little plan in these undertakings. Landing was made 
where convenience offered; they pillaged and destroyed 
whatever came within their reach, save, only what they 
elected to take away. Before resistance could be organized, 
these fierce warriors had fled as suddenly as they had 
come. 

The islands north of Scotland attracted them. Iona was 
plundered; the Orkneys, Hebrides and Shetlands all came 
in for their share of despoliation. Ireland was invaded. 
The chronicler wrote of them: ‘‘The heathen came from 
the northern countries to Britain like stinging wasps, 
roamed about like savage wolves, robbing, biting, killing, 
not only horses, sheep and cattle, but also priests, acolytes, 
monks and nuns. They went to Lindesfarena church, de- 
stroying everything in the most miserable manner, and trod 
the sanctuary with their profane feet, threw down the altars, 
robbed the treasury of the church, killed some of the 
brothers, carried others away in captivity, mocked many 
and threw some into the ocean.’’ 

Holding fast to their native gods, they took especial 
pains to seek out churches and monasteries for destruction, 
for these were the monuments of another religion. More- 
over they soon learned that gold and silver in the form of 
candlesticks, and other appurtenances of worship could be 
found in these sanctuaries, whither coin was often brought 
for safekeeping. As a result of their raids in Ireland, 
those excellent monastic schools which had attracted stu- 
dents from the continent of Europe were pillaged again 
and again. 

The second stage of their aggressions gave evidence of 
more method and planning. Campaigns were mapped out 
and followed with some degree of fidelity. A captured town 
would be fortified to serve as the headquarters for a sum- 
mer’s undertaking. When fall set in, a few warriors were 
often left to hold such a fort until the ensuing year. In the 
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ninth century invasions were begun within a few years of 
one another along the Loire and the Seine; around Dublin 
and on the English coast. 

The final stage was that of conquest and settlement. The 
Norse having appropriated that district of France which 
became known from their name as Normandy, the French 
civilization was quickly assimilated; whereupon Norman 
barons became a powerful factor to be taken into considera- 
tion. Duke William established his line upon the throne of 
England. Another line was established in Sicily. Other 
barons founded great families in Ireland. Possessing re- 
markable adaptability, they quickly took on the customs of 
those among whom they came to dwell, and, withal, they 
displayed unusual organizing ability. 

One of the many attractive subjects afforded by medi- 
aeval history for extended study is the Norsemen, the re- 
gions they invaded and the permanent influence which their 
descendants exerted upon subsequent times. 


4. Tse Kinapom or Norway 


Before 800, a number of tribes had dwelt in various 
parts of Norway, each under its chieftain. Every tribe 
was divided into the fylker, every fylke, or folk, having its 
own temple and its Thing or Assembly. The fylke was 
further divided into the hereder, corresponding to the Hun- 
dred: the social unit capable of furnishing one hundred 
fighting men. The land belonged to families and was called 
the odel. Confederacies of tribes were sometimes formed. 
One of these, the Heiner, dwelt in eastern Norway; its 
Thing met at Eidsvold. Another occupied the region of 
Trondhjemfjord. 

In 860 one of the provincial kings died, leaving Harald 
Haarfagre, but ten years of age, heir to his position. The 
legend runs that he presently sent messengers to ask the 
hand of Gyda, daughter of Eric, king of Hordaland, in 
marriage. Gyda replied that she was unwilling to wed a 
mere chieftain; only upon one who could rule Norway as 
Denmark and Sweden were ruled might aspire to her hand. 
Nothing loath, Harald Haarfagre made a vow neither to 
comb nor cut his hair until this had been accomplished— 
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until all Norway owned his sway. Some of the petty kings 
became his ‘‘men’’ willingly; others leagued against him. 
In the end he was victorious, whereupon the fair Gyda 
kept her promise and became his wife. His hair was now 
cut and its luxuriant growth gave him the nickname ‘‘fair- 
hair’’ by which he is still known. 

Traditions notwithstanding, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the example of King Alfred in England inspired 
Harald to weld the disunited tribes into a compact state. 
Nor had the greater accomplishment of Charlemagne faded 
from men’s minds; his exploits were still sung by the scalds. 
It will be remembered that Charlemagne was crowned 
Emperor in 800, while Harald overcame the chieftains 
banded against him in 878. 

Many Norwegians refused to render implicit obedience 
to one great king. They took their families and possessions 
and sped over the sea, to find an abode in the islands near 
at hand: in the Orkneys, the Hebrides, the Shetlands and 
on the Isle of Man. Iceland was discovered by Norsemen 
about this time and presently became a Norwegian colony. 
The first Norsemen to come thither found books and bells, 
croziers and other evidences of Christian worship, left in 
the island by Celtic monks who fled before the coming of a 
people they had learned to dread in Ireland. 

It is interesting to learn that within a few centuries a 
fine culture sprang up in Iceland, a Norwegian literature 
being produced by the descendents of the colonists. 

Despite the fact that these first settlers had refused to 
remain in Norway after its subjection by Harald, and not- 
withstanding that he placed a tax upon migration thither— 
since western Norway bade fair to become sparcely popu- 
lated as the result of the exodus—when a dispute arose in 
Iceland as to how much land any one family might claim, 
Harald was chosen to arbitrate the question. His decision 
was that none might take ‘‘more land than he and his ship’s 
crew could carry fire around in one day.’’ 

By 930 this northern island contained twenty thousand 
settlers. A Constitution was adopted and a Republic set 
up. When in the year 1000 Christianity was brought 
thither, whether or not it should be adopted was left to the 
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judgment of the Law-man: one who was versed in the laws 
of his people and required to recite portions of them at each 
meeting of the Althing, lest these unwritten rules and de- 
cisions might be forgotten. After three days’ earnest con- 
sideration, he declared for the new faith, whereupon with- 
out bloodshed it was accepted. However, due to the strong 
preference of the minority for the religion’of their fathers, 
the pagan faith was treated with respect and on that 
account the unhappy destruction of the ancient literature, 
which too often occurred under similar circumstances, did 
not take place in Iceland. The sagas, as a result, reflect the 
age of transition from one religion to the other; some of - 
the early songs and stories have also been saved. 

Harald Haarfagre sent his son Haakon to be educated 
at the court of Aethelstan, king of England. Here the 
youth became acquainted with Christian teachings and tried 
to introduce them into his own country when he succeeded 
to the throne of Norway. The people refused absolutely 
to abandon their own faith and Haakon realized that the 
time was not ripe for forcing the issue. 

Later, when Olaf the Saint began to Christianize the 
land, one of the old sagas relates: ‘‘There has come hither 
a man named Olaf to offer us another faith than the one 
we have and to break all our gods to pieces, and he claims 
he has a greater and a mightier god. It is a marvel that the 
earth does not open under him when he dares to say such 
things and that our gods let him go any further. I expect 
if we carry Thor out of our temple where he stands, and 
where he has always stood by us, that as soon as he looks 
on Olaf and his men, then his god, himself and his men will 
melt away and come to nought.”’ 

Long after Christianity had been accepted in the main, 
we learn that the seamen continued to worship Thor upon 
the water, regarding him as ‘‘safer in that element.’’ 

Olaf Trygvesson, who reigned from 995 to 1000, and 
Olaf Haraldsson, king from 1015 to 1030, extended the new 
religion over Norway. The second of these missionary 
rulers, Olaf the Saint, emulated the example of Charle- 
magne, not hesitating to employ the sword where argument 
failed. During life he was anything but saintly. After he 
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was dead miracles were reported around his tomb and it 
was in accordance with such claims that he was termed ‘‘the 
Saint.’’ 

To Americans it is interesting to recall that Lief Ericks- 
son and his comrades discovered Greenland and the shores 
of North America about the year 1000 A. D., nearly five 
hundred years before lands of the western hemisphere were 
seen by Columbus. The Norsemen are believed to have 
landed on the coast of what is now Massachusetts. Here 
they found grapes and so called the country Vineland. An 
attempt was made to plant a colony here afterwards but 
the hostility of the natives and other discouragements 
caused an abandonment of the project. 

Only the student of Norwegian history is willing to 
thread his way through the reigns of the early mediaeval 
kings. Harald the Hard-Ruler (1047-1066) founded Oslo, 
later known as Christiana. His successor, Olaf the Quiet 
(1066-1093) cultivated the arts of peace and on that account 
was accorded but scant attention by the chroniclers in an 
age that demanded sterner qualities in a ruler. Nonethe- 
less, he founded Bergen, the great western port of Norway. 

Magnus the Bare-Leg won his nickname when he at- 
tempted to wear the attire of the Scotch Highlander after 
he had led an incursion into Scotland. He tried to conquer 
Ireland and fought a battle in Connaught but was defeated. 

One of his sons participated in the first Crusade, sailing 
away to Asia with ten thousand soldiers. His brother 
Hyestein stayed at home and built churches, encouraged 
trade and otherwise worked for the welfare of his kingdom. 

Fulker of Chartes wrote down an interesting account of 
Sigurd’s Asiatic campaign, nor can we doubt but that these 
Norse warriors attracted much attention from Crusaders 
of Western Europe, accustomed though they were to 
strange sights, The following lines are quoted by Gjerset, 
in his History of the Norwegian People: 

‘“‘In the meantime there had landed at Joppa a people 
called the Norsemen, whom God had stirred up to journey 
from the western ocean to Jerusalem. Their fleet con- 
sisted of sixty ships. Their leader was a young man of 
exceedingly fine appearance, a brother of the king of that 
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country. As Baldwin had returned to Jerusalem, he re- 
joiced exceedingly over their arrival, spoke kindly to them, 
admonished them and asked them out of love of God to 
stay a while in the land to which they had come and help 
him spread Christianity; they could then, after having 
served the cause of Christ in some way, give thanks to God 
when they returned to their own country. They assented 
gladly and answered that they had come to the Holy Land 
with no other intention; they promised to follow him with 
their fleet wherever he would go with his army, if he would 
provide them with the necessary provisions. This was 
agreed to and fulfilled. The first decided to go to Ascalon, 
but later they laid the better plan of attacking and besieg- 
ing the city of Sidon. The king led his army from Ptole- 
maida, which is now generally called Achon, while the 
Norsemen, well armed, sailed from the harbor of Joppa. 
The fleet of the emir of Babylonia lay at that time hidden 
in the harbor of Tyre. The Saracens annoyed the Chris- 
tians, our pilgrims, on their buccaneering expeditions, and 
they provisioned by various routes the sea coast towns 
which were still in the hands of the king of Babylonia, but 
when they heard about the Norsemen, they did not venture 
to leave the harbor of Tyre, for they did not dare to fight 
with them. When the king (Baldwin) came to Sidon, he 
laid siege to the city, while the Norsemen attacked it from 
the sea. With war machines they so terrified the inhabi- 
tants that the garrison asked the king to be permitted to 
depart unharmed; he could then, if he wished, keep the 
people of the city, and use them for tilling the soil. This 
was asked and granted. The garrison retired, but the 
landsfolk remained in peace according to the agreement. 
The sun had visited the archer (constellation) nineteen 
times when the Sidonians in the month of December (1110) 
surrendered their city.’’ 

Gjerset goes on to say: ‘‘This account, which is in full 
accord with the sagas, is substantiated also by a number of 
other sources. Sigurd claimed no reward for aiding in the 
capture of Sidon, but Baldwin distributed rich presents 
among his men, and gave him a chip of the Holy Cross, 
which Sigurd promised under oath to preserve at the shrine 
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of St. Olaf. . . . Sigurd left Palestine shortly after the 
capture of Sidon and went to Constantinople, where he was 
magnificently entertained by Emperor Alexios Comnenos. 
Sigurd and his men were escorted through the golden 
portal, porta aurea, through which the Emperors alone 
entered the city when they returned in triumph from suc- 
cessful military campaigns. . . . When Sigurd left, he gave 
Alexios all his ships, and many of his men remained in 
Constantinople and entered the service of the Emperor.’” 

The old order in Norway had been supported by the 
aristocratic element. The new order was supported by the 
people. Swerre Sigurdsson, who has been called the 
‘‘oreatest king who ever ruled Norway,’’ gave the people 
importance, bestowing offices upon those of humble birth; 
such positions had previously been the prerogative of 
nobles. His decisions were given impartially, nor would 
he permit the rank of the contestant to influence him. 

The decline of the kingdom had set in before the time 
of Magnus the Law-Mender, who began his reign in 1263. 
However, the weakness of the state was apparent when the 
Isle of Man and the Shetland Islands were ceded to Scot- 
land for 4,000 marks sterling and a small tribute. The 
influence of Scotland was strong in Norway of this period. 

Eric the Priest-Hater ascended the throne in 1280, reign- 
ing nineteen years. His first wife was Margaret of Scot- 
land; his second, Isabella, sister of Robert Bruce. It was 
now that the Hanseatic League gained a monopoly of the 
northern trade. This meant the ruin of Greenland. It 
also bore heavily upon the Norwegians. When the Scandi- 
navians sought to curtail the scope of this great trading 
company, the Hansa cities entered into an agreement to 
coerce them. 

In 1319 the line of Harald Haarfagre came to an end. 

Magnus Hricksson, grandson of King Eric and Isabella 
Bruce, was accepted in his infancy as heir to the throne of 
both Sweden and Norway. Because of a long, ill-managed 
regency, both kingdoms were lost to him. Because of his 
prolonged absences in Sweden, the Norwegians compelled 
him to abdicate the throne of their country in favor of one 
of his sons. However the idea of union gained favor and 
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the way made for the Union of Kalmar in 1387. By this 
agreement all three Scandinavian countries were to be 
joined under one sovereign while their national affairs were 
to be conducted separately. Sweden broke away from this 
arrangement ere long but Norway remained until the nine- 
teenth century under the domination of Denmark. For 
more than four hundred years, as it developed, the kingdom 
of Norway, that had given such early promise, was little 
more than a Danish province. 


5. Unprer DanisH Rue 


Sweden possessed a strong aristocracy, ambitious for 
power and for advantage which change might bring. Con- 
sequently the union of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
as provided by the Kalmar Union of 1887 was soon broken 
by the withdrawal of Sweden. The flagrant mis-rule of 
King Erick occasioned an uprising which in course of time 
led to a separation. Nevertheles, it is certain that in any 
event a break would have come ere long. In Norway the 
situation was different. The nobility was not strong. The 
nation was composed largely of bonders, or yeomen, little 
concerned about political affairs, slow to take any concerted 
action unless oppressive taxes were placed upon them. 
Their loyalty to unworthy kings was often astonishing and 
their patience under misgovernment unusual. Yet at no 
time was their sturdy independence broken and their kindli- 
ness and hospitality to those who visited them in their isola- 
tion was often commented upon by foreigners. 

In spite of the safeguards made to protect the three 
kingdoms, Danish rulers treated the two northern countries 
with scant consideration. Danish officials were sent into 
them, the Danish language was officially employed and the 
legislative body assembled in Denmark—too far away to 
make attendance possible for the Norwegians except under 
gravest conditions. After Sweden asserted her independ- 
ence the policy of denationalizing Norway was soon put 
into practice. This was accomplished largely through the 
Church, which received its bishops and higher clergy from 
Denmark. 

Danish nobles sought Norwegian heiresses for their 
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wives, thus coming into possession of wide estates in Nor- 
way. 

As a matter of fact, this period which seemed so com- 
pletely to obliterate the past was not an unalloyed evil. 
The nobles and wealthy burghers adopted the Danish lan- 
guage while the native tongue was left for the common 
people and became, like the Saxon speech, after the Norman 
Conquest, synonomous with all that was uncouth and coarse. 
Yet it is to the folk songs, the legends and fairy stories of 
the fourteenth and fifteeath centuries that the student of 
Norwegian literature goes for literary expression. These 
possess a freshness, vigour and vitality which the more 
sophisticated upper class contributions lack. 

The age of absolutism made itself felt in the north, as in 
other parts of Europe. Christian III, in his charter to the 
nobility of Denmark, announced his intention of reducing 
Norway to the status of a province. This was stated in no 
uncertain terms: ‘‘Since the kingdom of Norway is now so 
far reduced in might and power that the inhabitants are not 
able to support a king and lord alone, and this same king- 
dom is united with Denmark forever . . . it shall hence- 
forth be and remain under the crown of Denmark, the same 
as any of the other provinces . . . and it shall henceforth 
not be called a kingdom, but a province of the kingdom of 
Denmark and subject to the Danish crown forever.’” 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century Lutheranism 
became established in Denmark and was ordained as the 
religion for Norway, as well. Dwelling in a state of isola- 
tion, among their fiords, the bonders viewed with dismay 
the destruction of their monasteries and the despoliation 
of their churches. 

‘“The Reformation, which in other lands came as a great 
spiritual awakening was suddenly forced upon the Nor- 
wegian people by royal edict, hence it caused no new intel- 
lectual awakening, no spiritual regeneration. It was an 
affair of state to which the people finally yielded a more or 
less willing consent. A few Lutheran priests and a number 
of Danish Bibles were sent to Norway, but nothing was 
done to provide instruction for the people, or even to main- 
tain the schools which already existed.’” 
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Because their shrines were torn down, their churches 
pillaged of rich ornaments which were taken to Denmark, 
a hatred sprang up among the people toward the Protes- 
tant clergy, some of whom were killed. 

The final curbing of the Hanseatic League brought eco- 
nomic benefits to the northern countries. Christian III was 
firm in his determination to restrict the aggressive German 
merchants who had wielded power comparable to that of 
kings. Asa result of the prosperity which overtook the few 
seaports, the burgher class amassed fortunes with which 
they purchased great tracts of Crown lands. They were 
often foreigners who did not share the traditions of the 
country and they soon proved so oppressive in their treat- 
ment of bonders who rented their lands that the Danish 
king was forced to protect the simple farmer. Some good 
eame of the experience for it filled every renter with a 
wholesome desire to own his own farm. When royal terri- 
tory was later offered for sale it was largely purchased by 
the small farmer. 

In view of the destructive results of the great London 
fire of 1666, wherein priceless records and manuscripts were 
wiped out forever, we are likely to lose sight of any possible 
benefits it wrought, save giving rise to a more sightly city. 
Yet its good effects were felt in the far northland, where 
the sudden demand for quantities of lumber operated ad- 
vantageously. In a bishop’s diary for 1667 the following 
entry has been found: ‘‘I heard a captain, who had come 
from Norway, tell of the great fire which occurred in Lon- 
don last fall, and that their timber, which was needed for 
the rebuilding of the city, was constantly exported in 
unusual large quantities, so that the people could ask as 
high a price as they wished to demand . . . And it had 
already become a proverb among the Norwegians that the 
Norsemen have warmed themselves well at the London 
fire.’’ 

The principles of the French Revolution echoed as far 
away as Norway and patriotic songs, which had already 
made their appearance before the outbreak of the war, were 
afterwards produced in great numbers. A movement for 
mdependence had set in, although it was not at first appre- 
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ciated even by those who brought it about. For years there 
had been agitation for a university for Norway but this 
had been steadily refused. So insistent did it grow that 
this was actually accomplished in 1813. During the Napol- 
eonic wars the Norwegians were so often forced to look to 
themselves for protection that the spirit of independence 
was aroused. Upon learning that the Huropean powers 
were determined to deprive Denmark of Norway and appor- 
tion the country to Sweden, the Norwegians, filled with 
indignation at being bartered about like chattels, hastily 
set to work to establish their own kingdom. A Constitution 
was drawn up and the Danish Prince who had already won 
popularity among them was invited to become their king. 
However, in face of the Swedish army, supported by the 
allies who had emerged victorious from the Napoleonic 
wars, their efforts were futile. In 1814, by the Treaty of 
Kiel, the union had been provided for; it was later con- 
firmed by the Congress of Vienna. 

‘‘The union with Sweden had been forced upon Norway 
by the European powers, who had not yet learned to pay 
attention to the principle of nationality as an important 
factor in international politics. . . . The Norwegians 
entered the union with dignified loyalty, but the new rela- 
tion had no root in their deeper sentiments. They accepted 
it as an unavoidable destiny, but with sadness, not with 
joy, as they felt that their ideals had been bedimmed, and 
their right to work out their own destiny had heen infringed 
upon.’’® 


6. Since THE Conaress oF VIENNA 


Four years after the union of Norway with Sweden 
Charles XIII died and Charles John succeeded him. At- 
tempts were made to infringe upon the Constitution which 
had been drawn up and whose safety had been guaranteed. 
These efforts failed. May 7, being the day observed in 
commemoration of this bulwark of rights, continued to be 
celebrated, despite royal decrees to the contrary. Gradu- 
ally respect for the Storthing, or national Assembly, won 
its way. With each triumph the people became more reso- 
lute to preserve their liberty. 
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The repeated revolutions that swept through Europe 
resounded everywhere. ‘‘ Young Norway’’ was born, its 
hopes set upon the future. A school of historians arose in 
connection with the university of Christiana. They un- 
tangled the literature of the past and disclosed the wealth 
of forgotten sagas. These had come to be regarded as the 
possession of all Scandinavia—of Denmark and of Sweden 
rather than of Norway. The reverse was now proved. 
Pride in their history inspired men to think of new possi- 
bilities for their country. 

Oscar I (1844-1859) was enthusiastic for a united Scan- 
dinavia. This conception of a Pan-Scandinavian state died 
a natural death when Denmark was involved in a war with 
Germany over Schleswig. In face of having to fight for an 
object of no importance for them, both northern kingdoms 
discovered their interests to be unlike those of the unfor- 
tunate state. 

Charles XV (1859-1872) and his brother, Oscar II who 
succeeded him, desired to see an end of the struggle which 
had continued much of the time between the Storthing and 
the government, vested in a ministry. Instead, difficulties 
increased. 

The separation, inevitable in view of the fundamental 
differences between the two states, was achieved in 1905, 
happily without bloodshed. The Norwegians offered the 
crown to the son of the Swedish sovereign but it was re- 
fused by the King, indignant at the withdrawal of the 
western kingdom. Thereupon it was offered to Prince 
Charles of Denmark, who accepted it and was crowned as 
Haakon VII. His wife is the daughter of the late Edward 
VII and the English connection was acceptable to the 
Norwegians. 

And so it came about after nearly a century of distaste- 
ful union with Sweden, after more than four centuries of 
Danish rule, that the people of Norway have at last come 
into their own once more. The great accomplishments of 
the last few years have been particularly along the lines of 
economic development, the conservation of natural re- 
sources being of prime importance. 
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Outp Norse LITERATURE 


The old Norse Eddas and Sagas are too little known to 
English readers, having been procurable until late years 
only in inadequate translations. Under the direction of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation they have been re- 
cently set forth in attractive form and are sure to be more 
and more generally read.® 

The Norsemen were ardent lovers of stirring tales and 
long before the art of writing was practiced in Scandinavia, 
stories in prose and verse were related by the scalds, or 
bards. In fact, every Viking who aspired to popularity 
among his associates was capable of repeating some of the 
traditional lore and a saga or two of adventure. Nowhere 
was the scald held in greater honor than among the North- 
men. After Harald united the petty chieftains under one 
ruler, he offered every encouragement to sealds to gather 
around his court. As the result of his victory in 872, the 
influx of Norwegians into Iceland begun, as we have noted, 
and here it was that the old religious poems and tales of ad- 
venture seem to have first been written down not long after 
the introduction of Christianity, about 1000. Iceland be- 
came a Norwegian province in 1250, after which she sank 
into a decline. The remarkable literary expression which 
arose in the island of the far north was bounded by these 
dates, although much of the content had been handed down 
by word of mouth from ancient times. 

The origin of the word Edda has called forth much 
heated discussion. Lately it has been suggested that it may 
be a form of Oddi, a hamlet’in southwestern Iceland and 
the home of some of its scholars. The Prose Edda, or 
Young Edda, may have originally been called the Book of 
Oddt, since this was the home of its author—Snorri Sturlu- 
son. In the seventeenth century another collection of Norse 
literature, more ancient than the one already known, was 
discovered. This was designated the Poetic, or the Elder 
Edda, although the title is not very appropriate unless the 
above explanation be accepted. 

The Elder Edda was formerly attributed to Semund the 
Wise but it is now known that the poems represent numer- 
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ous unknown authors, the religious lore and poetic compo- 
sitions having grown to constitute a general fund, the 
common property of the people of the northland. 

The various works that make up the Poetic Edda are 
unlike in character. Some embody the myths of the early 
Teutons; at least one contains old saws and proverbs. One 
is a comedy; some are ballads. 

- None is more remarkable than the Voluspo, in which the 
story of creation is related and the destruction of the world 
foretold. It appears that Odin, father of the gods, once 
summoned forth a Volva, a seeress or prophet, command- 
ing her to disclose the secrets of the beginning and end of 
the world. Uaving been called from her tomb to answer 
the Great Father, the Sybil told of her recollection of the 
Creation: 


‘‘T remember yet the giants of yore, 
Who gave me bread in the days gone by; 
Nine worlds I knew, the nine in the tree 
With mighty roots beneath the mold. 


Of old was the age when Ymir lived; 
Sea nor cool waves nor sand there were; 
Earth had not been, nor heaven above, 
But a yawning gap, and grass nowhere. 


Then sought the gods their assembly-seats, 
The holy ones, and council held ; 

Names then gave they to noon and twilight, 
Morning they named, and the waning moon, 
Night and evening, the years to number. 


At Ithavoll met the mighty gods, 

Shrines and temples they timbered high ; 
Forges they set, and they smithied ore, 

Tongs they wrought, and tools they fashioned.’’ 


Having established her -right to prophecy, since she 
from the first was present, she foretold the end of the world 
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and the destruction of mankind, after the mighty battle 
that should be waged between the forces of good and evil: 


‘‘Brothers shall fight and fell each other, 

And sisters’ sons shall kinship stain. 

The sun turns black, earth sinks in the sea, 

The hot stars down from heaven are whirled; 
Fierce grows the steam and the life-feeding flame, 
Till fire leaps high above heaven itself.’’ 


It is a question whether the closing stanzas may not 
have been added after the teachings of Christianity per- 
meated the North. Darkness and chaos were not to endure 
forever for in the end, Volva related, a better time would 
come and Balder be restored to the earth: 


‘‘The fields unsowed bear ripened fruit, 

All ills grow better, and Balder comes back; 

Balder and Hoth dwell in Odin’s battle-hall, 

And the mighty gods: would ye know more yet?’’!° 


The wisdom set forth in the Hovamol was ascribed te 
Odin, much as late Hebrew law was sometimes ascribed to 
Moses, to give it prestige. The Hovamol contains wordly 
counsel desirable for the traveller to hold in mind: 


‘‘The knowing guest who goes to the feast 
In silent attention sits; 

With his ears he hears, with his eyes he watches, 
Thus wary are wise men all. 


* * *£ + 


He alone is aware, who has wandered wide, 
And far abroad has fared 

How great a mind is guided by him 
That wealth of wisdom has. 


* * * **€ * 


To his friend a man a friend shall prove, 
To him and the friend of his friend: 
But never a man shall friendship make 
With one of his foeman’s friends. 
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Away from his arms in the open field 
A man should fare not a foot; 

For never he knows when the need for a spear 
Shall arise on the distant road.’’ 


x * * * * 


A spirited tale recounts the wrath of Thor when he dis- 
covered that his enchanted hammer had been stolen from 
him by a giant, who refused to disclose its hiding place 
until he should receive the fair Freyja for his wife. 


‘*Wild was Thor when he awoke, 
And when his mighty hammer he missed. . . 


‘Nowhere on earth is it known to man, 
Nor in heaven above; our hammer is stolen.’ ”’ 


The goddess Freyja indignantly refused the request of 
Loki that she don the bridal veil and accompany the warrior 
gods to the abode of the giant, as though assenting to his 
insolent command. So the Mighty Ones met in council to 
determine what should be done. It was decided to deck the 
mighty Thor himself in bridal array, concealing his iden- 
tity by the veil. Anyone less suspecting than the giant 
might have grown suspicious of the bride’s enormous appe- 
tite, for 


‘Thor alone ate an ox, and eight salmon, 
All the dainties as well that were set for the women.”’ 


The hammer was finally brought in to ‘‘hallow the 
bride,’’ in whose lap it was allowed to rest. Once more 
in possession of his matchless weapon, Thor soon dis- 
patched Thrym, king of the giants. 

The Prose Edda, or Younger Edda, was written by 
Snorri for the guidance of those who might follow the 
ancient calling of the scald, composing poems as well as 
relating them. Incidentally he quoted from many an earlier 
poet, making his book a repository of ancient literature. 
In the Beguiling of Gylfi the early Teutonic conceptions of 
creation and other religious beliefs are set forth under 
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guise of an imaginary conversation, which is assumed to 
have taken place between a Swedish king, by the name of 
Gylfi,—who takes the name of Gangleri—and Harr, king of 
Asgard: in other words, King Gylfi would learn truth di- 
rectly from the Mighty Ones. 


1Monroe: In Viking Land, p. 117. 

2From the Ballad of Svipdag. 

3See page 1231. 

4For discussion of this subject, see Gjerset: History of the Nor- 
wegian People, I, 44. 

5ibid., I, 317. 

6Ibid., II, 132. 

TIbid., IL, 136. 

8Ibid., II, 446. 

9Extracts from the Poetic Edda are taken from the translation by Bellows, 


ine " published by the Scandinavian Society, the best English rendering of 
e work. 


10See page 1216. 
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From tHe Becuitine or Gyuri 


King Gylfi was a wise man and skilled in magic; he was 
much troubled that the Asir-people were so cunning that 
all things went according to their will. He pondered 
whether this might proceed from their own nature, or 
whether the divine powers which they worshipped might 
ordain such things. He set out on his way to Asgard, going 
secretly, and clad himself in the likeness of an old man, 
with which he dissembled. But the sir were wiser in this 
matter, having second sight; and they saw his journeying 
before ever he came, and prepared against him deceptions 
of the eye. When he came into the town, he saw there a 
hall so high that he could not easily make out the top of it: 
its thatching was laid with golden shields after the fashion 
of a shingled roof. So also says Thjodolfr of Hvin, that 
Valhall was thatched with shields: 


On their backs they let beam, sore battered with stones, 
Odin’s hall-shingles, the shrewd sea-farers. 


In the hall-doorway Gylfi saw a man juggling with an- 
laces, having seven in the air at one time. This man asked 
of him his name. He called himself Gangleri, and said he 
had come by the paths of the serpent, and prayed for lodg- 
ing for the night, asking: ‘‘Who owns the hall?’’ The 
other replied that it was their king; ‘‘and I will attend thee 
to see him; then shalt thou thyself ask him concerning his 
name;’’ and the man wheeled about before him into the 
hall, and he went after, and straightway the door closed 
itself on his heels. There he saw a great room and much 
people, some with games, some drinking; and some had 
weapons and were fighting. Then he looked about him, and 
thought unbelievable many things which he saw; and he 
said: 


All the gateways ere one goes out 
Should one scan: 

For ’t is uncertain where sit the unfriendly 
On the bench before thee. 
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He saw three high-seats, each above the other, and three 
men sat thereon, one on each. And he asked what might 
be the name of those lords. He who had conducted him in 
answered that the one who sat on the nethermost high-seat 
was a king, ‘‘and his name is Harr; but the next is named 
Jafnharr; and he who is uppermost is called Thridi.’’? Then 
Harr asked the neweomer whether his errand were more 
than for meat and drink which were always at his com- 
mand, as for every one there in the Hall of the High One. 
He answered that he first desired to learn whether there 
were any wise man there within. Harr said, that he should 
not escape whole from thence unless he were wiser. 


And stand thou forth who speirest; 
Who answers, he shall sit. 


Gangleri began his questioning thus: ‘‘Who is fore- 
most, or oldest, of all the gods?”” Harr answered: ‘‘He is 
called in our speech Allfather, but in the Elder Asgard he 
had twelve names: one is Allfather; the second is Lord, or 
Lord of Hosts; the third is Nikarr, or Spear-Lord; the 
fourth is Nikudr, or Striker; the fifth is Knower of Many 
Things; the sixth, Fulfiller of Wishes; the seventh, Far- 
Speaking One; the eighth, The Shaker, or He that Putteth 
the Armies to Flight; the ninth, The Burner; the tenth, 
The Destroyer; the eleventh, The Protector; the twelfth, 
Gelding.’’ 

Then asked Gangleri: ‘‘Where is the god, or what 
power hath he, or what hath he wrought that is a glorious 
deed?’’ Harr made answer: ‘‘He lives throughout all 
ages and governs all his realm, and directs all things, great 
and small.’’ Then said Jafnharr: ‘‘He fashioned heaven 
and earth and air, and all things which are in them.’’ Then 
spake Thridi: ‘‘The greatest of all is this: that he made 
man, and gave him the spirit, which shall live and never 
perish, though the flesh-frame rot to mould, or burn to 
ashes; and all men shall live, such as are just in action, 
and be with himself in the place called Gimle. But evil 
men go to Hel and thence down to the Misty Hel; and that 
is down in the ninth world.’’ Then said Gangleri: ‘‘What 
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did he before heaven and earth were made??? And Harr 
answered: ‘‘He was then with the Rime-Giants.”’ 

Gangleri said: What was the beginning, or how began 
it, or what was before it?’’ Harr answered: ‘As is told 
in Voluspa: 


Erst was the age when nothing was: 
Nor sand nor sea, nor chilling stream—waves; 
Earth was not found, nor Ether—Heave,— 
A Yawning Gap, but grass was none.’’ 
* * * * * * 


Then said Gangleri: ‘‘Much indeed they had accom- 
plished then, methinks, when earth and heaven were made, 
and the sun and the constellations of heaven were fixed, 
and division was made of days; now whence come the men 
that people the world?’’ And Harr answered: ‘‘When the 
sons of Borr were walking along the sea-strand, they found 
two trees, and took up the trees and shaped men of them: 
the first gave them spirit and life; the second, wit and feel- 
ing; the third form, speech, hearing and sight. They gave 
them clothing and names; the male was called Askr, and the 
female Embla, and of them was mankind begotten, which 
received a dwelling-place under Midgard. Next they made 
for themselves in the middle of the world a city which is 
ealled Asgar; men call it Troy. There dwelt the gods of 
their kindred; and many tidings and tales of it have come 
to pass both on earth and aloft. There is one abode called 
Hlidskjalf, and when Allfather sat in the high-seat there, 
he looked out over the whole world and saw every man’s 
acts, and knew all things which he saw. His wife was called ° 
Frigg daughter of Fjorgvinn; and of their blood is come 
that kindred which we cali the races of the Ausir, that have 
peopled the Elder Asgar, and those kingdoms which per- 
tain to it; and that is a divine race. For this reason must 
he be called Allfather: because he is father of all the gods 
and of men, and of all that was fulfilled of him and of his 
might. The Earth was his daughter and his wife; and her 
he Segoe the first son, which is Asa-Thor: streneth and 
prowess attend him, wherewith he overcometh all living 


things.’’ 
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Then said Gangleri: ‘‘Thou sayest that all those men 
who have fallen in battle from the beginning of the world 
are now come to Odin in Valhall. What has he to give them 
for food? I should think that a very great host must be 
there?’’ Then Harr answered: ‘‘That which thou sayest 
is true: a very mighty multitude is there, but many more 
shall be, notwithstanding which it will seem all too small, 
in the time when the Wolf shall come. But never is so vast 
a multitude in Valhall that the flesh of that boar shall fail, 
which is called Saehrimnir; he is boiled every day and is 
whole at evening. But this question which thou askest now: 
I think it likelier that few may be so wise as to be able to 
report truthfully concerning it. His name who roasts is 
Andhrimnir, and the ketter is Eldhrimnir; so it is said 
here: 


Andhrimnir has in Eldhrimnir 
Saehrimnir sodden, 
Best of hams; yet how few know 
With what food the champions are fed. 


Then said Gangleri: ‘‘Has Oden the same fare as the 
champions?’’ Harr answered: ‘‘That food which stands 
on his board he gives to two wolves which he has called 
Geri and Freki; but no food does he need; wine is both food 
and drink to him; so it says here: 


Geri and Freki the war-mighty glutteth, 
The glorious God of Hosts; 

But on wine alone the weapon-glorious 
Odin aye liveth. 


‘<The ravens sit on his shoulders and say into his ear 
all the tidings which they see or hear; they are called thus: 
Huggin and Munnin. He sends them at day-break to fly 
about all the world, and they come back at undern-meal; 
thus he is acquainted with many tidings. Therefore men 
eall him Raven-God.”’ 


* * * * * . * 
Then said Gangleri: ‘‘These are marvellous things 


which thou now tellest. A wondrous great house Valhall 
must be; it must often be exceedingly crowded before the 
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doors.’’ Then Harr answered: ‘‘Why dost thou not ask 
how many doors there are in the hall, or how great? If 
thou hearest that told, then thou wilt say that it is strange 
indeed if whosoever will may not go out and in; but it may 
be said truly that it is no more crowded to find place therein 
than to enter into it; here thou mayest read in Grimnismal: 


Five hundred doors and forty more 
So I deem stand in Valhall; 

Hight hundred champions go out at each door 
When they fare to fight with the Wolf. 


Then said Gangleri: ‘‘A very mighty multitude of men 
is in Valhall, so that, by my faith, Odin is a very great 
chieftain, since he commands so large an army. Now what 
is the sport of the champions, when they are not fighting?’’ 
Harr replied: ‘‘Hvery day, as soon as they are clothed, 
they straighway put on their armor and go out into the 
eourt and fight, and fell each other. That is their sport; 
and when the time draws near to undern-meal, they ride 
home to Valhall and sit down to drink, even as it is said 
here: 


All the Hinherjar in Odin’s court 
( Deal out blows every day; 
The slain they choose and ride from the strife,— 
Sit later in love together. 


» Tue Sacas 


The word saga means something said. The Icelandic 
sagas are narratives; some are biographical; some histo- ’ 
rical; some are purely fiction, while a few are fairy stories. 
All were told either for the purpose of informing or enter- 
taining those who heard them—often a saga served both 
purposes. 

The invasion of Iceland by Norwegians in the ninth cen- 
tury and the subsequent settlement of the island gave rise 
to much friction between families, each frequently desirous 
of possessing the same territory. Feuds resulted and lived 
on from one generation to another, much as they still do 
among those dwelling in inaccessible regions. Such strife, 
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with its inevitable killing and despoiling, supplied the theme 
for many a saga, and there survive long stories and short 
ones pertaining to the period of settlement in Iceland which 
reached into the eleventh century. The introduction of 
Christianity brought a new element into Icelandic society 
and new sagas were told of courageous missionaries who 
taught the people, sometimes losing their lives in trying to 
further their work of converting men to Christianity from 
the old faith. The experiences of distinguished bishops 
suggested suitable material for stories and others grew out 
of secular affairs. 

Among the shorter sagas of early times, special interest 
for us centers in the Saga of Erick the Red, wherein is de- 
scribed the discovery of Vineland, or the New England 
Coast, soon after the year 1000 by Leif, his son. Of the 
longer ones, most famous is the saga of Njal, a lawyer of 
much note, who finally lost his life as a result of difficulties 
into which he was plunged by his sons. The tale of Gunnar, 
also prominent in the story, was probably at one time a 
separate story, later interwoven with that of Njal. 
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From THE Story or Burnt Nga 
OF NJAL AND HIS CHILDREN 


There was a man whose name was Njal. He was the 
son of Thorgeir Gelling, the son of Thorolf. Njal’s mother’s 
name was Asgerda. Njal dwelt at Bergthorsknoll in the 
land-isles ; he had another homestead on Thorolfsfell. Njal 
was wealthy in goods, and handsome of face; no beard grew 
on his chin. He was so great a lawyer, that his match was 
not to be found. Wise, too, he was, and foreknowing and 
foresighted.? Of good counsel, and ready to give it, and 
all that he advised men was sure to be the best for them 
to do. Gentle and generous, he unravelled every man’s 
knotty points who came to see him about them. Bergthora 
was his wife’s name; she was Skarphedinn’s daughter, a 
very high-spirited, brave-hearted woman, but somewhat 
hard-tempered. They had six children, three daughters 
and three sons, and they all come afterwards into this story. 


UNNA GOES TO SEE GUNNAR 


Now it must be told how Unna had lost all her ready 
money. She made her way to Lithend, and Gunnar greeted 
his kinswoman well. She stayed there that night, and the 
next morning they sat out of doors and talked. The end 
of their talk was, that she told him how heavily she was 
pressed for money. 

‘‘This is a bad business,’’ he said. 

‘What help wilt thou give me out of my distress?’’ she 
asked. 

He answered: ‘‘Take as much money as thou needest 
from what I have out at interest.”’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ she said, ‘‘I will not waste thy goods.”’ 

‘¢What then dost thou wish?’’ 

‘‘T wish thee to get back my goods out of Hrut’s hands,’’ 
she answered. 

‘‘That, methinks, is not likely,’’ said he, ‘‘when thy 
father could not get them back, gna yet he was a great 
lawyer, but I know little about law.’ 

She answered: ‘‘Hrut pushed that matter through 
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rather by boldness than by law; besides, my father was old, 
and that was why men thought it better not to drive things 
to the uttermost. And now there is none of my kinsmen to 
take this suit up if thou hast not daring enough.’’ 

‘‘T have courage enough,’’ he replied, ‘‘to get these 
goods back; but I do not know how to take the suit up.’’ 

‘‘Well!’’ she answered, ‘‘go and see Njal of Bergthors- 
knoll, he will know how to give thee advice. Besides, he is a 
great friend of thine.’’ 

‘Tis like enough he will give me good advice, as he gives 
it to everyone else,’’ says Gunnar. 

So the end of their talk was, that Gunnar undertook her 
cause, and gave her the money she needed for her house- 
keeping, and after that she went home. 

Now Gunnar rides to see Njal, and he made him welcome, 
and they began to talk at once. 

Then Gunnar said: ‘‘I am come to seek a bit of good 
advice from thee.’’ 

Njal replied: ‘‘Many of my friends are worthy of this, 
but still I would take more pains for none than for thee.’’ 

Gunnar said: ‘‘I wish to let thee know that I have 
undertaken to get Unna’s goods back from Hrut.’’ 

“‘A very hard suit to undertake,’’ said Njal, ‘‘and one 
very hazardous how it will go; but still I will get it up for 
thee in the way I think likeliest to succeed, and the end will 
be good if thou breakest none of the rules I lay down; if 
thou dost, thy life is in danger.’’ 

Then Njal held his peace for a little while, and after that 
he spoke as follows: 


Ngau’s ADVICE 


‘“‘T have thought over the suit, and it will do so. Thou 
shalt ride from home with two men at thy back. Over all 
thou shalt have a great rough cloak, and under that, a rus- 
set kirtle of cheap stuff, and under all, thy good clothes. 
Thou must take a small axe in thy hand, and each of you 
must have two horses, one fat, the other lean. Thou shalt 
carry hardware and smith’s work with thee hence, and ye 
must ride off early tomorrow morning, and when ye are 
come across Whitewater westwards, mind and slouch thy 
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hat well over thy brows. The men will ask who is this tall 
man, and thy mates shall say, ‘Here is Huckster Hedinn 
the Big, a man from Eyjafirth, who is going about with 
smith’s work for sale.’ This Hedinn is ill-tempered and a 
chatterer—a fellow who thinks he alone knows everything. 
Very often he snatches back his wares, and flies at men if 
everything is not done as he wishes. So thou shalt ride 
west to Bofrgarfirth offering all sorts of wares for sale, and 
be sure often to cry off thy bargains, so that it will be 
noised abroad that Huckster Hedinn is the worst of men to 
deal with, and that no lies have been told of his bad be- 
haviour. So thou. shalt ride to Northwaterdale, and to 
Hrutfirth, and Laxriverdale, till thou comest to Hauskuld- 
stede. There thou must stay a night, and sit in the lowest 
place, and hang thy head down. Hauskuld will tell them all 
not to meddle nor make with Huckster Hedinn, saying he is 
a rude unfriendly fellow. Next morning thou must be off 
early and go to the farm nearest Hrutstede. There thou 
must offer thy goods for sale, -praising up all that is worst, 
and tinkering up the faults. The master of the house will 
pry about and find out the faults. Thou must snatch the 
wares away from him, and speak iil to him. He will say, 
‘Twas not to be hoped that thou wouldst behave well to him, 
when thou behavest ill to every one else. Then thou shalt 
fly at him, though it is not thy wont, but mind and spare thy 
strength, that thou mayest not be found out. Then a man 
will be sent to Hrutstede to tell Hrut he had best come and 
part you. He will come at once and ask thee to his house, 
and thou must accept his offer. Thou shalt greet Hrut and 
will answer well. A place will be given thee on the lower 
bench over against Hrut’s high seat. He will ask if thou 
art from the North, and thou shalt answer that thou art a 
man of Eyjafirth. He will go on to ask if there are very 
many famous men there. ‘Shabby fellows enough and to 
spare,’ thou must answer. ‘Dost thou know Reykiardale 
and the parts about?’ he will ask. To which thou must 
answer, ‘I know all Iceland by heart.’ 

‘¢¢ Are there any stout champions left in Reykiardale?’ 
he will ask. ‘Thieves and scoundrels,’ thou shalt answer. 
Then Hrut will smile and think it sport to listen. You two 

AIII—25 
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will go on to talk of the men in the Hastfirth Quarter, and 
thou must always find something to say against them. At 
last your talk will come to Rangrivervale, and then thou 
must say, there is small choice of men left in those parts 
since Fiddle Mord died. At the same time sing some stave 
to please Hrut, for I know thou art a skald. Hrut will ask 
what makes thee say there is never a man to come in Mord’s 
place? and then thou must answer, that he was so wise a 
man and so good a taker up of suits, that he never made a 
false step in upholding his leadership. He will ask, ‘Dost 
thou know how matters fared between me and Him?’ 

‘¢¢T know all about it,’ thou must reply, ‘he took thy 
wife from thee, and thou hadst not a word to say.’ 

‘‘Then Hrut will ask, ‘Dost thou not think it was some 
disgrace to him when he could not get back his goods, though 
he set the suit on foot?’ 

‘“¢T ean answer thee that well enough,’ thou must say. 

‘¢<Thou challengedst him to single combat, but he was 
old and so his friends advised him not to fight with thee, 
and then they let the suit fall to the ground.’ 

‘¢<True enough,’ Hrut will say. ‘I said so, and that 
passed for law among foolish men; but the suit might have 
been taken up again at another Thing if he had the heart.’ 

‘<*T know all that,’ thou must say. 

‘“Then he will ask, ‘Dost thou know anything about law?’ 

‘*“Up in the North I am thought to know something 
about it,’ thou shalt say. ‘But still I should like thee to tell 
me how this suit should be taken up.’ 

‘« «What suit dost thou mean?’ he will ask. 

“<A suit,’ thou must answer, ‘which does not concern 
me. I want to know how a man must set to work who wishes 
to get back Unna’s dower.’’ 

“Then Hrut will say, ‘In this suit I must be summoned 
so that I can hear the summons, or I must be summoned 
here in my lawful house.’ 

‘«*Recite the summons, then,’ thou must say, ‘and I will 
say it after thee.’ 

‘‘Then Hrut will summon himself; and mind and pay 
great heed to every word he says. After that Hrut will 
bid thee repeat the summons, and thou must do so, and say 
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it all wrong, so that no more than every other word is right. 

‘Then Hrut will smile and not mistrust thee, but say 
that scarce a word is right. Thou must throw the blame 
on thy companions, and say they put thee out, and then thou 
-must ask him to say the word first, word by word, and to 
let thee say the words after him. He will give thee leave, 
and summon himself in the suit, and thou shalt summon 
after him there and then, and this time say every word 
right. When it is done, ask Hrut if that were rightly sum- 
moned, and he will answer, ‘There is no flaw to be found in 
it.” Then thou shalt say in a loud voice, so that thy com- 
panions may hear: 

‘““T summon thee in the suit which Unna Mord’s 
daughter has made over to me with her plighted hand.’ 

‘But when men are sound asleep, you shall rise and 
take your bridles and saddles, and tread softly, and go out 
of the house, and put your saddles on your fat horses in 
the fields, and so ride off on them, but leave the others 
behind you. You must ride up into the hills away from the 
home pastures and stay there three nights, for about so 
long will they seek you. ~After that ride home south, riding 
always by night and resting by day. As for us, we will then 
ride this summer to the Thing, and help thee in thy suit.’’ 
So Gunnar thanked Njal, and first of all rode home. 


HUCKSTER HEDINN 


Gunnar rode from home two nights afterwards, and two 
men with him; they rode along until they got to Bluewood- 
heath, and then men on horseback met them and asked who 
that tall man might be of whom so little was seen. But his 
companions said it was Huckster Hedinn. Then the others 
said a worse wzs not to be looked for behind, when such a 
man as he went before. Hedinn at once made as though 
he would have set upon them, but yet each went their way. 
So Gunnar went on doing everything as Njal had laid it 
down for him, and when he came to Hauskuldstede he 
stayed there the night, and thence he went down the dale 
till he came to the next farm to Hrutstede. There he of- 
fered his wares for sale, and Hedinn fell at once upon the 
farmer. This was told to Hrut, and he sent for Hedinn, 
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and Hedinn went at once to see Hrut, and had a good wel- 
come. Hrut seated him over against himself, and their talk 
went pretty much as Njal had guessed; but when they came 
to talk of Rangrivervale, and Hrut asked about the men 
there, Gunnar sung this stave: 


‘Men in sooth are slow to find,— 
So the people speak by stealth, 
Often this hath reached my ears,— 
All through Rangar’s rolling vales. 
Still I trow that Fiddle Mord, 
Tried his hand in fight of yore; 
Sure was never gold-bestower, 
Such a man for might and wit.’’ 


Then Hrut said, ‘‘Thou art a skald, Hedinn. But hast 
thou never heard how things went between me and Mord?’’ 
Then Hedinn sung another stave: 


‘‘Once I ween I heard the rumour, 

How the Lord of rings bereft thee; 

From thine arms earth’s offspring tearing, 
Trickfull he and trustful thou. 

Then the men, the buckler-bearers, 

Begged the mighty gold-begetter, 

Sharp sword oft of old he reddened, 

ot to stand in strife with thee.’’ 


So they went on, till Hrut, in answer, told him how the 
suit must be taken up, and recited the summons. Heddin 
repeated it all wrong, and Hrut burst out laughing, and had 
no mistrust. Then he said, Hrut must summon once more, 
and Hrut did so. Then Hedinn repeated the summons a 
second time and this time right, and called his companions 
to witness how he summoned Hrut in a suit which Unna 
Mord’s daughter had made over to him with her plighted 
hand. At night he went to sleep like other men, but as soon 
as ever Hrut was sound asleep, they took their clothes and 
arms, and went out and came to their horses, and rode off 
across the river, and so up along the bank by Hiardarholt 
till the dale broke off among the hills, and so there they are 
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upon the fells between Laxriverdale and Hawkdale, having 
got to a spot where no one could find them unless he had 
fallen on them by chance. 

Hauskuld wakes up that night at Hauskuldstede, and 
roused all his household. ‘‘I will tell you my dream,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I thought I saw a great bear go out of this house, 
and I knew at once this beast’s match was not to be found, 
two cubs followed him, wishing well to the bear, and they 
all made for Hrutstede and went into the house there. After 
that I woke. Now I wish to ask if any of you saw aught 
about yon tell man.’’ 

Then one man answered him: ‘‘TI saw how a golden 
fringe and a bit of scarlet cloth peeped out at his arm, and 
on his right arm he had a ring of gold.’’ 

Hauskuld said: ‘‘This beast is no man’s fetch, but 
Gunnar’s of Lithend, and now methinks I see all about it. 
Up! let us ride to Hrutstede.’’ And they did so. Hrut lay 
in his locked bed, and asks who have come there? Hauskuld 
tells who he is, and asked what guests might be there in the 
house? 

‘Only Huckster Hedinn is here,’’ says Hrut. 

‘‘ A broader man across the back, it will be, I fear,’’ says 
Hauskuld, ‘‘I guess here must have been Gunnar of Lith- 
end.’’ 

‘“‘Then there has been a pretty trial of cunning,’’ says 
Hrut. 

‘What has happened?’’ says Hauskuld. 

‘<T told him how to take up Unna’s suit, and I summoned 
myself and he summoned after, and now he can use this 
-first step in the suit, and it is right in law.”’ 

‘There has, indeed, been a great falling off of wit on 
one side,’’ said Hauskuld, ‘‘and Gunnar cannot have 
planned it all by himself; Njal must be at the bottom of 
this plot, for there is not his match for wit in all the land.”’ 

Now they look for Hedinn, but he is already off 
and away; after that they gathered folk, and looked for 
them three days, but could not find them. Gunnar 
rode south from the fell to Hawkdale and so east of 
Skard, and north to Holtbeaconheath, and so on until he 
got home. 
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GUNNAR AND HRUT STRIVE AT THE THING 


Gunnar rode to the Althing, and Hrut and Hauskuld 
rode thither too with a very great company. Gunnar pur- 
sues his suit, and began by calling on his neighbors to bear 
witness, but Hrut and his brother had it in their minds to 
make an onslaught on him, but they mistrusted their 
strength. 

Gunnar next went to the court of the men of Broadfirth, 
and bade Hrut listen to his oath and declaration of the 
cause of the suit, and to all the proofs which he was about 
to bring forward. After that he took his oath and de- 
elared his case. After that he brought forward his wit- 
nesses of the summons, along with his witnesses that the 
suit had been handed over to him. All this time Njal was 
not at the court. Now Gunnar pursued his suit till he 
called on the defendant to reply. Then Hrut took witness, 
and said the suit was naught, and that there was a flaw in 
the pleading; he declared that it had broken down because 
Gunnar had failed to call those three witnesses which ought 
to have been brought before the court. The first, that which 
was taken before the marriage-bed, the second, before the 
man’s door, the third, at the Hill of Laws. By this time 
Njal was come to court and said the suit and pleading 
might still be kept alive if they chose to strive in that way. 

‘*No,’’ says Gunnar, ‘‘TI will not have that; I will do the 
same to Hrut as he did to Mord my kinsman ;—or, are those 
brothers Hrut and Hauskuld so near that they may hear my 
voice.”’ 

‘‘Hear it we can,’’ says Hrut. ‘‘What dost thou wish?”’ 

Gunnar said: ‘‘Now all men here present be ear- 
witnesses, that I challenge thee Hrut to single combat, and 
we shall fight today on the holm, which is here in Oxwater. 
But if thou wilt not fight with me, then pay up all the money 
this very day.’’ 

After that Gunnar sung a stave: 


**Yes, so must it be, this morning— 
Now my mind is full of fire— 
Hrut with me on yonder island 
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Raises roar of helm and shield. 

All that hear my words bear witness, 
Warriors grasping Woden’s guard, 
Unless the wealthy wight down payeth 
Dower of wife with flowing veil.’’ 


After that Gunnar went away from the court with all 
his followers. Hrut and Hauskuld went home, too, and the 
suit was never pursued nor defended from that day forth. 
Hrut said, as soon as he got inside the booth, ‘‘This has 
never happened to me before, that any man has offered me 
combat and I have shunned it.”’ 

‘“Then thou must mean to fight,’’? says Hauskuld, ‘‘but 
that shall not be if I have my way; for thou comest no 
nearer to Gunnar than Mord would have come to thee, and 
we had better both of us pay up the money to Gunnar.’’ 

After that the brothers asked the householders of their 
own country what they would lay down, and they one and 
all said they would lay down as much as Hrut wished. 

“‘Let us go then,’’ says Hauskuld, ‘‘to Gunnar’s booth, 
and pay down the money out of hand.’’? That was told to 
Gunnar, and he went out into the doorway of the booth, and 
Hauskuld said: 

‘“Now it is thine to take the money.’’ 

Gunnar said: 

‘¢Pay it down, then, for I am ready to take it.’’ 

So they paid down the money truly out of hand, and 
then Hauskuld said: ‘‘Enjoy it now, as thou hast gotten 
it.’? Then Gunnar sang another stave: 


‘‘Men who wield the blade of battle 
Hoarded wealth may well enjoy, 
Guileless gotten this at least, 
Golden meed I fearless take; 

But if we for woman’s quarrel, 
Warriors born to brandish sword, 
Glut the wolf with manly gore, 
Worse the lot of both would be.’’ 


Hrut answered: ‘‘IIl will be thy meed for this.”’ 
‘‘Be that as it may,’’ says Gunnar. 
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Then Hauskuld and his brother went home to their booth 
and he had much upon his mind, and said to Hrut: 

‘‘Will this unfairness of Gunnar’s never be avenged?”’ 

‘‘Not so,’’ says Hrut; ‘ ’twill be avenged on him sure 
enough, but we shall have no share nor profit in that 
vengeance. And after all it is most likely that he will turn 
to our stock to see for friends.’’ 

After that they left off speaking of the matter. Gunnar 
showed Njal the money, and he said: ‘‘The suit has gone 
off well.’’ 

_ “Ay,’? says Gunnar, ‘‘but it was all thy doing.”’ 

Now men rode from the Thing, and Gunnar got very 
great honour from the suit. Gunnar handed over all the 
money to Unna, and would have none of it, but said he 
thought he ought to look for more help from her and her 
kin hereafter than from other men. She said, so it 
should be. 


1From the version published by the Scandinavian Foundation, which see 
for complete work. 

2This means that Njal, according to the firm belief of that age, had a 
more than human insight into things about to happen. 
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Aasen (6 sén); (Ivar) (é var’) 
Abassin (a bis’én) 

Abul-Fazl (abool’ faz’l) 
Abelard (ab’é lard) 


Arezzo (a rét’zd) 
Ariosto (4 ré ds’td) 
Armada (ar ma’da) 
Armagh (ar mi’) 


Achitophel (4 kit’o fél) Arrhenius (Svante) (a ra’nY 66s) 
Adonais (dd 6 na/is) _ (svan’té) 

Aedh Mac Criffan (ad mak crif/fin)  Artegal (ar’t® £31) 

Aeger (6’gir) artel (ar tél’) 

Aeschylus  (és’ki Itis) Artemis (dr’té mis) 

Aesir (@’sir) Artisbashev (ar tis bish’év) 
Aethelstan (&th’él stdin) Aryan (ar’yin) 


Aethling (éth’ling) : 
Afanasyevitch (a fa nai’syé vich) 
Agincourt (a zhaN koor’) 
Agonistes (Ag 6 nis’tés) 
Agrafena (a gra fé’na) 
Agricola (4 grik’6 la) 
Aix-la-Chapelle (éks’la sha pél’) 
Ajax (&’jaks) 

Akbar (&k’bar) 

Akinfov (4 kin fof’) 

Aksakov (ak si’k6f) 
Albemarle (&l’bé marl) 

Alex (& léks’) 

Alexandra (4 léks an’dra) 
Alexandrov (4 léks 4n’drof) 
Alexios (a4 léks’f 6s) 

Alexis (4 léks’Is) 

Alexy (a léks’f) 

Alexsyevka (4 léks { év’ka) 
Alfven (Hugo) (alf/vén) 
Alla-Allah  (&1’a-&l’a) 
Allvar (al’/var) 
Almquist (K. J. L.) 
Alva (al va) 
Amalek (4m/a lék) 
Amalia (& ma’lé 4) 
Amalthea (&m/al thé’a) 
Amara (4m ‘a ra) 

Amiens (m/f &nz) 
Amreeta (itim/ri ta) 
Amundsen (4’mitin sén) 
Anastasius (&n ds ta’shé tis) 
Andreyev (an dra’yef) 
Andhrimnir (an drim’nér) 
Angouléme (aN goo lam’) 
Anisfeld (an‘is félt) 
Annist (&nn’{st) 

Ansgar (Ans’gir) 

Anyuta (an yi’ta) 

Araby (&r’a bi) 

Arcades (ar’ka déz) 
Arcady  (ar’ka di) 

Arcot (ar kot’) 
Archimago (ar’k{ ma’g6) 
Aretine (&r’é tin) 


(alm’kvist) 


Asa-Thor (a’sa thor’) 
Asbjornsen (ds bytirn’sén) 
Asgard (&s’@ird) 
Askold  (as’kdld) 

Askr  (askr) 

Asolo (4 80/16) 

Atalanta (&t 4 l8n’ta) 
Atland (at’lant) 
Audelin (6’dé 1aN’) 
Augean (6 jé’4n) 
Aurangzeb (6’rting zab’) 


Ayr (ar) 

Azrael (&z’ra él) 
Baal (ba’al) 
Bakst (bakst) 
Balder (b6/ldér) 
Baliol (bal’ytil) 


Balkan (bal’kan’) 

Baltic (bél’tik) 

Barnave (bar nav’) 
Barbados (bar’ba’d6z) 
bas bleu (ba’bl0’) 

Basel (ba’zél) 

Bashkir (bash kér’) 
Bashkirtsev (bash kért’séf) 
Basoche (bas dsh’) 
Batyanov (bat’ya nof) 
Bayan (ba’yan) 
Beelzebub (bé &l’zé bib) 
Bekhterev (bék’té réf) 
Bengal (bén gél’) 

Benois (ba nwa’) 
Beowulf (ba’6 woolf) 
Bergsthorsknoll 
Bergthora (bérg t6’ra) 
Bergquist (bérg’kvist) 
Bernadotte (bdr na ddt’) 
Berzelius (bér zé’li tis) 
Bessarabia (bés si ra’bi 4) 
Bezobrazov (byéz 6 bri’zof) 
Birgit (Saint)  (bir’jit) 
Bjorke (bytr’ké) 
Bjornson (b yérn’stin) 
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(bérgs’tors’noll) 
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Blefuscu (blé ftis’kii) 

Blok (bldk) 

Blucher (blo0’chér) 
Boccaccio (bok ka’cho) 
Bofrgarfirth (béfr gir’ firth) 
Boileau (bw 16’) 

Bojer (Johan) (b6’yer ya’h&n) 
Boleyn (bool’in) 

Bolsheviki (b6l’shé vé ké’) 
Boretsky (bo rét’ske) 

Boris  (b6 rés’) 

Borodin (bé6 ré din’) 

Borr (b6r) 

Bosporus. (bdés’p6 ris) 
Bougret (b00 gra’) 

Bouille (b0o0 yé’) 
Bourdonnais (boor d6n na’) 
Bragi (Bra’gé) 

Brahma (bré’ma) 

Braise, Philip de (fil @p déh braz) 
Brand (brant) 

Brandes (Georg) (brin’dés) 
Brehon (bréh’6n) 

Bremer (Fredrika) (bré’mér) 
Breshkovsky (brésh kév’ské) 
Brobdingnag (brdb’ding nag) 
Bruscambille (bro6s’cim bél) 
Bryusov (bri 00 sdf’) 
Bucentora (bu cén t6’ra) 
Bugge (Sophus) (b00’gé) 
Bunin (boo nin’ 

Byelevsky (byé léf’ské) 
Bylina (bi lé’na) 

Byliny (bi li né’) 
Byzantium (bi zan’/shi tim) 


Cadiz (ka/diz or ka’/théth) 
Cadwallader (kid wol’a dér) 
Caledonia (kil é dd’ni a) 
Callicles (kal/li cléz) 
Campagna (kim pan’ya) 
Caponsacchi (kép 6n sii’kY) 
Caravaggio (ké ra vii’j6) 
Carinthia (ka rin’thi 4) 
Carnatic (kir nit’ik) 
Carrousel (kr 60 zél’) 
Carteret (kéar’tér &t) 

Casa Guida (kii’s& gé’da) 
Castlereagh (kis‘l ra) 
Cathair Mor (k4 thar’ mdr) 
Cathay (ka tha’) 

Catoire (ka twiir’) 

Cavour (ka voor’) 
Cawnpore (kén por’) 
Cecil (sés’il or sis il) 
Cenci (chén’ché) 
Cervantes (sér vin’téz) 
Ceylon (cé lon’) 
Chaliapin (sha Ii 4’pin) 
Chagin (sha’gin) 
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Chandernagore (chitin dér na gor’) 
Chausee d’Areten (cho/za di’ra taN’) 
Chekhov (ché’kof) 
Cherepnin (shér ép’nin) 
Chevy (chév’f) 

Chichester (chich’és tér) 
Childerie (chil’dér ik) 
Chillon (shé y6N’) 
Christiania (kris tya’né 4) 
Christina (kris’ti’na) 
Chairvaux (klér vo’) 

Claudel (cl6 dél’) 

Clive (klive) 

Clichy (klé’shé’) 

Clonard (kl6 nard’) 

Clonfert (klén’fért) 
Clonmaconoise (klén mak noiz’) 
Clough (kltf) 

Cocytus (k6 si’ttis) 

Coigny (de) (deh kwan yé’) 
Colet (c6d’/1a’) 

Colonna (ko lon’na) 
Columba _ (k6 ltim’ba) 
Columbanus (ko ltim’ban’ts) 
Columeille (k6’ltim’kil) 
Comnenus (kdm né’niis) 
Comparini (kém pa ré’né) 
Comus_ (k6’miis) 

Connaught (kén’ét) 

Conor (k6’nér) 

Copenhagan (k6 pén ha’gén) 
Copernicus (k6 pdr’ni kis) 
Corneille (kér na’y) | 
Correggio (kér réj’6) 
Corydon (kér’{ didn) 

Cossack (k6s’Ak) 

Crimea (kri mé’a) 

Cuchulain (k066 hoo/lin 
Cuildreve (kél’drév) 
Culloden (kt 16’dén) 

Cymini seclores (si mé/né sé’clérs) 
Cynthia (sin’thi a) 

Cyprian (sip’ri An) 


Dail Eireann (dil’ A4r’{n) 
Dalen (Gustaf) (da’lén) 
Dalhousie (dil hoo/zi) 
D’Annunzio (din noo’dzé 5) 
Daor (da’ér) 

Daphne (di&f’né) 
Dargomyshsky (dir gd mézh’ské) 
Darien (da ri én’) 

Darya (dir’ya) 

Dauphin (dé’fin) 

D’Avalos (da’vil 6s) 
Decembrist (dé cém’brist) 
De Geer (da gar’) 

de Laval (dé 1% val’) 

Delhi (dél’é) 

Dellinger (del’lin gér) 
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Delphine (dél fén’) 
Demeter (dé mé’tér) 
Democritus (dé méc’r! tits) 
Denikin (dé né’kin) 

Denis (dé né’) 

Dershavin (dyér sha’vén) 
Desyatinas (dés ya té’nas) 
Deucalion (dt ka/Ii 6n) 
Diderot (dé dé rd’) 

Dir (dér) 

Dis (dis) 

Disraeli (diz ra’l) 
Dmitriyev (dmé’tri yéf) 
Donan (dd’n4n) 

Donegal (dén é gél’) 
Donne (dén) 
Dostoyevsky (dds té yév’ské) 
Dove (Gustav) (d6’vé) 
Drogheda (dré’hé da) 
Duessa_ (dii &s’a) 

Duma _ (di’m4) 
Duncannon (dtin kin’tin) 
Dunciad  (dtin’si 4d) 
Dupleix (dit pléks’) 
Durham (dtr’im) 
Diisseldorf (diis’él dérf) 


Echelle (4 shel’) 

Edda (&d’a) 

Elif (a/lév) 

Einherjar (an’ér yar) 

Elbe (&l’bé) 

Eldhrimnir (éld hrim/nir) 
Elgin (Lord) (él’gin) 
Embla (&ém’bla) 

Emer (& mér’) 

Empedocles (ém péd’6 kléz) 
Endymion (én dim’{ dn) 
Engelbrekt (éng’él brékt) 
Engelbrektson (éng’él brék’tsén) 
Enna (én’na) 
_Epithalamium (ép’f tha 1a’m{ tim) 
Erik (ér’tk) 

Esthonia (és tho’ni a) 
Eubulus (a bi‘lts) 

Evelyn (Jno) (év’é lyn) 
Eyestein (a’yés tan) 
Eyjarfirth (a’yar firth) 


Falkberget (Fawk’bér gét) 
Faust (foust) 

feis (fésh or fash) 
Fenian (fé’ni an) 
Fernandez (fér nan’dath) 
Ferrara (fér ra’ra) 
Fersen (fér’zén) 

Figner (fig’nér) 

Finland (fin land) 

filé (fé 16’) 

filidh (fél’éth) 


Fjodorovna (fyé dé rdv’na) 
Fjorgvinn (fydrg’vin) 

flaith (flath) 

Flygare-Carlén (fl g& ré-kar 1én’) 
Fokin (f6’kin) 

Fonhus (f6n’hdds) 
Fortunatus (for cht na’ttis) 
Franceschini (fran chés ké’né) 
Franconia, (frin kd’ni 4) 
Frantsovna (frant’sGv na) 
Franzen (frant’sén) 

Frey (fra) 

Fricco (fré’k6 

Friedland (fréd/lant) © 

Frigg (frig) 

Fritiof (frit’ydf) 

Froissart (frwa/sir’) 

Fulker (of Chartres) (f001’k&’) 
Fungoso (ftin’Z6’sd) 

Futeb pur Sikri (ftit téb poor sfk’ri) 
Fylke  (fiil’ké) 

Fyodor (fyd/dér) 


Gael (gal) 
Galatea (g4l 4 té’a) 
Galileo (g% Ii 1é’6) 


-Gangleri (gin’glér é) 


Garborg (Arne) (gir’borg) 
Garshin (gar’shén) 
Gastev (gis’téf) 
Gattenburg (gat’t®én boorg) 
Gaz (giz) 

Geijer (ya’yér) 
Gerasimoy (ga ra sé’mof) 
Germania (jir ma n¥ 4) 
Giaour (jour) 

Gjerset (Gyér’sét) 
Glazunov (gla z00 néf’) 
Glinka (glén’ka) 

Glinnoe (glé nd’é) 
Gloucester (glds’tér) 
Gnesin (gna’zén) 

Gogol (g6’godl y’) 
Gogunov (go goo’ndéf) 
Golitsyn (go lét’sin) 
Goncharov (g6n cha réf’) 
Goncharova (gdn cha ro’fa) 
Goremykin (gd ré mi’kin) 
Gorky (gér’ké) 

Gouvion (goo vy6N’) 
Grainne (gran) 

Gran (gran) . 
Grammont (gra’m6N) 
Grattan (grit’in) 
Gratte (gra’té) 
Greenwich (grin’fj) 
Grieg (grég) 

Grigorovich (gré go r6’vich) 
Grimnismal (grim nis’mal) 
Groa (gro’a) 
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Guicciardini (gwét chir dé’né) 
Guidecca (gwé dék’ka) 

Guido (gwée’ds) 

Gullstrand (giill’strant) 
Gunnar (goon‘ir) 

Guiseppe (gwé sép’pé) 

Guyon (gé’6n) 

Gyda (gé da) 

Gylfi (gél’fi) 


Haakon (ho’kon) 

Haarfagre (hir’faig ré) 

Hakluyt (hak’loot) 

Halte Hulda (hal’té hool’da) 
Hamsun (Knut). (him/stin k’noot’) 
Hanseatic (hin’sé 4t’ik) 

Harald (har’ald) 

Harr (harr) 
Hauskuldslede (hous’koold slé dé) 
Hazlitt (hiz’Tit) 

Hecatomphia (hék’a tém ff’a) 
Hedinn (ha’dén) 

Hedvig (héd'vig) 

Hegel (ha’gél) 

Heine (hi’né) 

Helgeland (hél’gé lant) 

Helicon (hél’{ kdn) 

Helvetian (hél vé’shin) 
Heresiarch (hér’é si dirk) 

Hertha (hér’tha) 

Heruli (hér roo’li) 

Herzen (hért’sén) 

Hesiod (Hé6’si 5d) 

Hesperides (hés pér’{ déz) 
Hesperus (hés’pér tis) 

Hesse Darmstadt (hés sé dirm’stidt) 
Heyerdal (Ha’ér dil) 

Hiidskjalf (léds’shalf) 

Holborn (h6’btirn) 

Holowezyn (ho lof’chin) 

Hordaland (hér’di lint) 

Hovamol (h6v’A mol) 

Hrutstede (hroots’té dé) 

Hrut (hroot) 

Hvin (hvén) 

Hydas’pés (hy das’péz) 

Hymen (hy’mén) 

Hyperborean (hy’ pér bd’ré An) 
Hyperion (hy’pe’ri dn) 


Tacchus (i Ak tis) 
Iberian (i bé’ri &n) 
Ibsen (ib’sén) 

Idra (@’dra) 

Ignashka (ig niash’ka) 


Igor (é’gdér) 
Ind (ind) 
Inger (in gér) 


Innsbruck (inns’brook) 
Intelligentsia (in tél Ii jént’si a) 
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Iona (i 6’na) 

Tope (1/6 pé) 

Islam (is’lam) 

Issa (is’sa) 

Ithavoll (ét’a vél) 

Ivan (6 van’) 

Ivanov (é’va nof) 
Ivanovich (é va nd’vich) 
Ivanovna (é va/ndv’na) 
Izvolsky (€z vol’ské) 


Jafnharr (yaf’n har) 
Jétunheim (yii’toon him) 


Kabul (ka’bool) 
Kalevala (kala vila) 
Kalfa (chal’fa) 
Kalmar (kil’miir) 
Kalmucks (k&l’miiks) 
Kamerny (ka’mér nf) 
Kant (kant) 


Kapernaumova (ka pér nd’m6 va) 


Karamazov (k& ram 4a zof’) 
Karenin (ka ra nén’) 
Katerina (ka té ri’na) 
Kazin (ka zin’) 

Kellgren (chél’grén) 
Khayyam  (ki’ydm7’) 
Khyber  (ki’bér) 

Kiao Chau (kyou cho’) 
Kiel (kél) 

Kielland (kél’lint) 

Kiev (ké’yéf) 

Kileolman (kil k6l’m&n) 
Kildare (kil dare’) 
Kilkenny (kil kén’t) 
Kirillov (ké rél’l6f) 
Kishinev  (ké’shé nyéf) 
Klimovo § (klé’m6 v6) 
Klissow (klés’s6 
Klopstoch (kldp’stdk) 
Kluchevsky (klai chév’skyY) 
Kokovtsev (k6 kéf’tsdéf) 
Kola (ko’la) 

Koélen (chd’lén) 
Kollontay (k6l’lén ta) 
Koran (ko rin’) 
Korolenko (k6 rd 1én’k6) 
Kossuth (késh’d0t) 
Koursante (koor sin’té) 
Kovalevsky (k6 va ly&f’ski) 
Kozel (k6z’él) 

Krein (krin) 

Krogh (Krislin) (krog) 
Krysesinski (kré sés in’skY) 
Kubla Khan (ki’bl& kin) 
Kuprin (k00’prin) 
Kuropatkin (k66 rd pat’kin) 
Kursk (koorsk) 

Kuzma (kooz ma) 
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Laertes (1a tr’téz) 

Lagerlof (Selma) (1a’gér 16f) 
L’Allegro (1 1a’gro) 

La Mancha (la min’cha) 
Lamsdorf (lims’dérf) 

Lara (1a’ra) 

Larionov (lar é 6’ndéf) 
Latour-Maubourg (1la’toor m6’bddrg) 
Latvia (ldt’vi 4) 

Latmus (1Xt’miis) 

Latvios (lit’vi ds) 

L’Aube_ (ldb) 

Lazarev (la’za réf) 

Lebedev (1a’bé déf) 
Lebeziatnikoy (lé bé zé at’né k6f) 
Lecke (l&é’ké) 

Leicester (l&és’tér) 

Leinster (léns’tér) 

Leipsig (lip’zig) 

Leith (léth) 

Lermontov (lyér’m6n téf) 
Leman (lé’min) 

Lenin (1é’nén) 

Leonid (lé’6 nid) 

Leszeynski (lésh chin’ské) 
Libedinsky (lé béd in’ské) 
Lidin (lé’din) 

Lie (Jonas) (1é) 

Liége (lé ézh’) 

Liljefors (Iil’yé force) 
Lilliput (111 piit) 

Lilliputian (ili pt’shan) 
Lindesfarena (lin dés’f& ré’n&) 
Ling (Henrik) (ling) 
Linneus (li né’tis) 
Lippevech-sel (lép pé vak’sel) 
Lisa (lé’sa) 

Lithend  (lit’énd) 

Lithuania (lith i 4’ nf 4) 
Lobachevsky (J6 ba chéf’ske) 
Lochinvar (l6k’In var’) 

Loki (16’ké) } 
Lomonosov (16 m6 nd’sdf) 
Lorraine (l6r’ran’) 

Losima (16 sé’ma) 

Lossky _ (lés’ské) 

(Louis) Philippe (loo’t fé lip’) 
Lough Mosh _ (ldh mésh) 
Loyola (16 y6’la) 

Luca (li’ka) 

Lucina (lu si’na) 

Lucrezia. (lt kré’shi a) 
Ludmila (lid mé’la) 

Luigi (la é’ji) 

Lukerya (li kér’ya) e: 
Lumarcharsky (loo mar char’ské) 
Lurie (lir’é) 

Liitzen (liit’sén) 

Lvov (1 vdf) 

Lycidas (lis’I das) 
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Lyell (li’él) 
Lyly (l/l) 
Lyonnesse (li 3 nés’) 


Mac Dathé (m&k d& tho’) . 
Magdalen college (méd’Iin) 
Magna Charta (mi&g’na kar’ta) 
Magyar (méd’yor) 

Mahmoud (m4a’mood) 

Makar (ma kir’) 

Malachy (ma 1&’ki) 

Mallarmé (ma lar ma’) 
Malory (m3l’6 ri) 

Manchuria (man choo’ré 4) 
Manitoba (man‘t to*ba) 
Mantuan (min/’tu an) 
Marengo (ma rén’g6) 
Marinetti (mir é nét’té) 

Marja (miar’ya) 

Marmeladov (mir mé 1i’déf) 
Maro (m4’r6) 
Marusya (ma rd6s’ya) 
Masaryk (mi sa/rik) 

Masse Mensch (mas’sé ménsh) 
Maxentius (miks &n’shé tis) 
Maxim (miks’{m) 

Maya (ma’yd) 


“Mayakovsky (mi ya kof’ski) 


Mechnikov (méch/ni kof) 
Mecklenburg (mék’lén birg) 
Medici (méd’é ché) 

Medtner (médt’nér) 

Mehemet Ali (m&’hém ét 4’1é) 
Meleager (mélé 4 jér) 

Meles (mé’léz) 

Mendeleyev (mén dyé lya’yéf) 
Mercier (mér’sya’ 

Metternich (mét’ér nik) 
Meyerhold (mi’ér hdlt) 
Mikhail (mé ka yil) 

Mikkjel (mik’yél) 
Mikhaylovsky (mé ka ylaf’ski) 
Milan (mil’4n 
Milchu (mil’chii) 
Millet (J. Francois) 
Minorea (mf nér’ka) 
Mir (mér) 

Misha (mé’sha) 
Mitrofan (mé tro fan’) 

Mogul (mo gil’) 

Moira (moi’ra) 

Moliere (m6 lyar’) 

Moloch (m6’ldk) 

Mongol (mén’gédl) 

Montagu (m6n’ta’gii) 
Montaigne (mdén tain’) 
Montelius (mén té’li us) 
Montfort (Limonde) (mont’fort) 
(lé’mond) 


(mé ya’) 
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Morozov (m6 rd/zéf) 
Morte d’Arthur (mort dar’thtr) 
Moscow (més’k6) 

Mtsyri (m’tsi’ri) 

Munch (Edw.) (Moonk) 
Munich (mitn’ik) 

Munster (mtn stér) 
Muscovy (mitis’k6 vi) 
Mussorgsky (mis sdrg’ské) 
Muzhik (m00/zhik) 
Myshkin (mish’kin) 


Naas (nis) 

Niall (né’all) 

Nice (ni’sé) vilér (val’dr) 
Naishapur (ni shai’poor’) 
Nanna (nin’na) 

Nansen (ndn’sén) 
Napravnik (n& prav’nék) 
Narodniki (n& réd’/ni ki) 
Narva (nar’va) 

Naséby (naz’bi) 

Natasha (n& ta’sha) 
Nekrasov (nyé kra’sdf) 
Nemean (Né mé’n) 
Nichevoki (ni ché v6’ki) 
Nicolas (nik’6 las) 
Nietzsche (né/ché) 
Niflheim  (néf’l/ham) 
Nikitin (nyé ké’tyén) 
Niksar (nik’siir’) 
N 
N 
N 
N 


Vitus (ni’lts) 


jord (nytrd) 

Nordenflycht (Charlotte) 

(nor’dén fliikt) 

Novaya Zemlya (n6d’va ya 28m‘lya) 
Novgorod (ndév’go rot) 

Nuremburg (nt rém birg) 
Nymphidia (nim ff’di 4) 

Nystad (nii’stath) 


Oates (Titus) (Sts) 
Oblomoy (6 blo’mof) 
Oddi (6d’é) 

Oder (river) (6’dér) 
Odin (6/din) 
Odysseus (6 dis’is) 
Oisin (tish’én) 
Olaf (6’laf) 

Ole Bull (violinist) 
Ollamh Ollav 
Omar (6’mar) 
Onegin (Eugene) (6/na gin) 
Ormonde (ér’mtind) 
Orneus (6r’nf 06s) 
Orontes (6 rén’téz) 

Oslo (6’slo0) 


(0/18 bool) 
(6l’am Ol’/Av) 
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Ossian (6sh’&n) 
Ostrogorsky (6s trod gér’ski) 
Ostrovsky (6s trof’sk!) 
Ottima (65t’i ma) 

Oudh (oud) 

Oxenstjerna (6k’sén shér’na) 


Pakhome (pak hom’) 
Paleologue (pa 1é’6 lég) 
Paracelsus (pir 4 sél’sus) 
Parnassus (par nds’ts) 
Parnell (pér/nél) 

Parsee (par sé’) 

Pasch (G.E.) (pash) 
Pavel (pi’vél) 

Pavlov (piv’lof) 

Peer Gynt (pér gint) 
Pegasus (pé@’a stis) 
Pepys (péps) : 
Perisoroso (il) (pér { sd r6’sd) 
Perovsky (pé rév’ski) 

Persiles (pér’si léz) 

Perularia (pér’t lar’! 4) 

Peshawar (pé shé’war) 

Pétion (pa’/té dn’) 

Petri (Olaus) (pét’ri) 

Petrograd (pét’rd grid) 

Petrov (pyé trof’) 

Petrovich (pyé tr6’vich) 

Phellida (f&l 1é’d&) 

Philippe _ (fé lép’) 

Philomela (fil 6 mé’la) 

Phoebus (f@’biis) 

Pict (pikt) 

Pierian (pi 6’ri Sn) 

Pietro (pé at’rd) 

Pilnyak (piYln’yAk) 

Pinakothek (pin’A ko t&k’) 

Piotr (pi dtr’) 

Pirogov (pi’rd gof) 

Pitirim (pit’f rim) 

Plehve (pla’vé) 

Pleske (plés’ké) 

Pobyedonostsev (pa byé da nés’tséf) 
Pokrovsky (pdk réf’skY) 


Polivanov (pd li vaé’ndf) 
Polonius (po 16/ni tis) 
Polovsty (po ldf’st¥) 


Polyakov (pdl’ya kof) 
Polyanitsa (pol yian’ét sa) 
Polybion (po lib’i dn) 

Pomona (pd md/nd) 

Pompelia (pdm pé'lt a) 

Pons Milvius (péns mil’vi tis) 
Praeterita (pré tér’f ta) 
Prokofiev (pr6 ko fi’yéf) 
Proserpina (pro sér’pi na) 
Proserpine (prds’ér pin) 
Proteus (pro’tiis) 
Prothalmium § (pré’tha 1a’m{ én) 
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Protopopov (prod td po’pof 
Psyche (si’ké) lee 
Ptolemaic (tdl’é ma’{k) 
Pucci (po0/’chi) 

Purchas (pdr’chis) 
Pushkin (poodsh’kin) 

Pym (pim) 

Pyrenees (pir’é néz) 


Quixote (Don) (dén ké hd’ta) 


rabfacovets (rab f%’/cd véts) 
Rabfaes (rib facs/) 
Rachmaninov (rak’m4’né néf) 
Racine (ra sén’) 

Radishchev (ra dish’chéf) © 
Rangar (rang gir’) 
Rangordnung (rin gord’ndong) 
Raskolnikov (ras k6l’/ny! kof) 
Rasputin (ra spoo tén’) 
Rasselas (ris’é lis) 
Raugrivervale (rou gré’vér va 1&) 
Reldresal (rél’dré sal) 

Remizov (rém {’zdf) 

Remsen (rém/sén) 

Reykiardale (ra kydr da’lé) 
Rhea (ré’a) 

Richelieu (ré shé ly’) 

Richter (rik’ter) 

Riksdag  (riks’dag) 
Rimsky-Korosakoy  (rim’ski 


kér’sa kof) 
Rodzianko (réd zi an’k6) 
Roentgenologic (rant gén 1/6 jik) 
Roerich (rér ik) 
Rokstenen (rik’stén &n) 
Romanov (r6 ma’nof’) 
Rossetti (rd sét’ti) 
Rousseau (1r00’s60”) 


Rozhdestvensky (rdzh dést vén’ski) 
Rudbeck  (rtid’b&k) 

Rudin (ridin) 

rue (ri) 


Runnerstrom § (rtin/nér strém) 
Ruotsi (rd0 6t’si) 

Rurik (r00’rik) 

Ruslan (roos’lin) 

Rustum (rtis’ttim) 

Rydberg (riid bér’y’) 
Ryswick (riz wik) 


Sabaneyey (sé ba na’yef) 
Sabian (sa’bi Sn) 

Sabine (sa’bin) 

Sabrina (sa brin’é) 

Saehrimnir (s& him nir) 
Sadofyev (sa dof’yéf) 

Samara (sa ma’ra) 

Samarin (si ma’rin) 

Sancho Panza (s%in’k6 pan’za) 


. Sebastopol 
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Sandro (sin’dr6d) 
San Juan d’Ulloa (sin hwan 
dool yd’a) 
San Lorenzo 
Saor (sa/6r) 
Saxe-Coburg (siks’ kd’birg) 
Sazonov  (sii’z0’/nof) 
Scania (ska/ni{ 4) 
Scheele (Karl V.) (sha’lé) 
Scheldt  (skélt) 
Schidove (shé dd’vé) 
Schigrov (shé grof’) 
Schiraz (shé/riz’) 
Schleswig Holstein 
(schlas’vik h6l’shtin) 
Schopenhauer (shd’pén hou ér) 
Scoti (sk6’t¥) 
Scotia (skd’sha) 
Scutari (skoo tA/r¥) 
Sebald (sa’balt) 
(sé bas’t6 pol) 
Sebelius (sé bél’i tis) 
Segelfoss (sé’gél fdss) 
Semilov (sém{ lof) 
Semka (sém’k) 
Semyon (sém/’ydn) 
Semyonovitch (sém ya nd/vich) 
Semyonovna (sém y6d nof’na) 
Sephora (sé f0’ra) 
Sept (sépt) 
Serapion (sér 4 pé’dn) 
Sergius (sér’ji tis) 
Shakhovskoy (shak hof’skoi’) 
Shane (shan) 
Shatov (sha’tof) 
Shiaglev (shi ag léf) 
Shineley (shé na’léf) 
Shishkin (shish’kin) 
Siberia (si bé’ri A) 
Sigismund (sij/{s mtind) 
(Ger. z6’gis moont) 
Sikh (sék) 
Silurian (si lti’rf an) 
Silurist (si la’rist) 
Sinding (sind’ing) 
Sinn Fein (shin fan) 
Sharphedden (skiérp’héd dén) 
Slameksan (slim/’&ck sin) 
Slavophilism (sla vof’l lizm) 
Slembe (slém’bé) 
Sloyd (sloid) 
Snorri (snér’ré) 
Socinus (so si’ntis) 
Sdoderman (s6/dér man) 
Sofya (s0’fé 4) 


(sin 18 rén’zo) 


Sogne (sé6g’né) 
Sohrab (s0/rib) 
soiree (sw ra’) 


Solhaug (sdl’houg) 
Soloviev (sa lav ydf’) 
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Solway (sdl’wa) 

Somov (sd’méf) 

Sonia (sd né’A) 

Sonya (sdn’ya) 

Sophocles (sdf’6 kléz) 
Southey (stth’y) 

soviet (sd’vyét’) 
Spasskoye (spiss’k6 yé) 
Stagyrite (st&j’I rit) 
Stanislaus (stiin’Is las) 
Stavrogin (stiv’rd gin) 
Stelle (A.)  (sté’lé) 
Stenhammar (stén’him mar) 
Stolypin (st6 Ii’pin) 
Stravinsky (stra vin’ski) 
Strindberg (strind’béry’) 
Struve (stroo’ve) 

Sturmer (stoor’mér) 

Sture (Sten) (stoo’ré) 

Styx (stiks) 

Succat (stic cit’) 

Sudeykin (s00 da’kin) 
Suevian (swée’vi in) 
Suiones (su/{ 6’néz) 
Sukhomlinov (s60 kém/‘lyé nof) 
Sumarokov (soo mi ré’/k6f) 
Suraja Dawlah (s06 ra’ja dou’la) 
Sutormania (soo’tér man { a) 
Suttee (sti té’) 

Svalév (svi lov’) 
Swerdrup (svér’drddp) 
Swerker (svér’kér) 

Swerre (svér’ré) 


Tahiti (té’hé té) 

Tairov  (ti’rof) 

Tara (ti’ra) 

Tartar (tar’tar) 

Tartuffe (tar toof’) 
Tatlin (tit lin’) 
Tatyana (tat yi/na) 
Tchaikovsky (chi kéf’ské) 
Tegner (tég’/nér) 
Terevsat (ta rav’sat) 
Tethys (té’this) 

Thames (témz) 

Thaulow (Fritz) (tou’ld) 
Theodoret (thé 5d’6 ret) 
Theognis (thé dg’nis) 
Thermopylae (thér mdp’t 1é) 
Thierry (tyé ré’) 
Thjodolfr (tyoo’délfr) 
Thomist (t6’mist) 
Thorgeir (tor’gar) 
Thorolf (tor’dlf) 

Thridi_ (trid’t) 

Thrond (trdn) 

Thrym (trim) 

Thuringia (tht rin’jf 4) 
Thyrsis (thér’sis) 


Tiara (ti a’ra) 

Tilly (till) 

Timotheus (tim 6’thé tis) 
Timirazev (ti mi ra’tséf) 
Timour (ti moor’) 
Tir-de-glas (tér déh glis) 
Titian (tish’An) 

Tityrus  (tit’i rtis) 
Tizian (tet’sé an) 
Tolstoi (t5l’stoi) 
Torquemada (tor ka ma’tha) 
Tourzel (toor’zal) 
Trafalgar (tri fal’gar) 
Trameksan (triim’ék san) 
Transvaal (triins val’) 
Trepov (tra pof’) 
Trevelyn (tré vél’yin) 
Treves (trévz) 

Triton (tri’tén) 

Troika (troi’ka) 
Trubezkoy (trdo6 béts’koi) 
Trygvesson (trig’fés sdn) 
Tsushima (tsd0’shé m4) 
Tuatha (t00’a ha) 
Tugan-Baranovsky 

(too gan’ba ra ndf’ské) 
Turgenev (toor gén’yéf) 
Tyutchev (tydot’chéf) 


Ueland (ii/lant) 

Uhland (00/lant) 

Ulama (00’lA m4) 

Ulanov (60 lyai’ndf) 

Undset Sigrid (66n’sét si grid) 
Unna (0on’a) 

Upsala  (tip’sa 14) 

Ural (a’rdl) 

Urusov (60 rd0/’sof) 

Utopia (tu td’pi 4) 


Valhall—Valhalla (vil h&l’a) 
Valkyr (vAl’kir) 

Vannovsky (vin nof’ské) 
Varmland (vérm’liind) 

Vasa (Gustavus) (vi/sa) 
Vassily (vis sé’Ii) 

Vaughn (vdén) 

Veresayev (vér é sa’yéf) 
Vereshchagin (vyé ré shchi’gén) 
Verhaeren (vér ha’rén) 
Verlaine (var’lin’) 

Vespasian (vés pa’zhi &n) 
Vikenty (vé kan’té) 

Villiers de L’Isle (vi ya’deh Iil) 
Vinogradsky (vé no griid’ski) 
Viadimir (vlid‘{ mir) 

Volga (vdl’ga) 

Volkonsky (vol kén’sky) 
Vélsupi (vl sddp a) 

Vélve (vél vé) 
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voyeuse (vwa yiiz) Witenagemot (wit’é na g& mot’) 
Vsevolod (vsé’vé dd) Wiirzburg -(viirts bodérk) 
Vyrubova (vé r00’bd’va) 

Yeats (yats) 


Wallenstein (wdl’lén stin’) Ymir_ (ii’mér) 

Weimar (vi’mar) 

Welhaven (wél’ha’vén) Zander (zindér) 
Wennerberg (vén’ér bérg) Zanze (zin’zé) 

Werenskiold (Eric) (vér’éns kydld) Zara (zi’ra) 

Wergeland (vér’gé lant) Zhukovsky (zho6d k6f’ské) 
Weser (va zér) Zoilus (z6’t lis) ; 
Westphalia (wést fa’lf 4) Zoroastrian (z0’r6 4s’tri An) 
Wildenvey (véld’én vi) Zorzi (z6r’zi) 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


In general the indicated pronunciations are the preferred ones found in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary. Occasionally an anglicized pronunciation has 
been substituted for the preferred, foreign one. It should be remembered 
that other dictionaries are equally authoritative, and that the alternative pro- 
nunciations are equally correct. 

The sounds indicated by the markings are as follows: 

Sle, cit, cir, cre, ask, pirate 

Eve, lét, décide, hér 

ivy, In 

so, soft, dr, not 

tse, tis, far, unite 

out 

oil 

boot, book 

nature 

The sounds, 6, and iti have no exact equivalent in English. They are made 
by pronouncing 4, with the vocal organs in position to pronounce 6, or U, as 
the case may be. ; 2 

Consonants are as in English: ch as in chair; zh, z as in azure; g, as in get; 
y, as in yet; N, indicates the nasalization of the preceding vowel. This is ac- 
complished by allowing the voice to pass through both the nose, and the mouth. 
The N is not pronounced. It simply nazalizes the preceding vowel. 

Y is used only as a consonant in the indicated pronunciations. 

It must be remembered that Russia does not use the roman alphabet, and 
there is, as yet, no universally accepted system of transliterating Russian with 
roman letters; hence the varied spellings of Russian names. 
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INDEX 
NATIONS OF TODAY 


Aasen, Ivar, 1196, 1200-1201 

Aberdeen, Lord, 538, 542-543 

Act of 1782, 522; of 1800, 630; 
Constitutional (1791), 563; En- 
cumbered Estates (1848), 636; 
Factory Legislation (1844), 534; 
Five Mile, 182; Free Ballot 
(1872), 638; Habeas Corpus, 
184; Land (1881), 641; Land- 
lord and Tenant (1870), 638, 
644-5; Livery and Maintenance, 
23; Mines (1842), 534; Naviga- 
tion (Henry VII), 46; Naviga- 
tion, 191; Navigation (1651), 
192; Parliamentary (1701), 311; 
Quebee (1774), 562; Reform 
(1832), 754; Renunciation, 628; 
Six Acts, 524; Stamp (1766), 
315; Supremacy, 613; Test, 183, 
433, 543; Toleration, 186; Uni- 
formity, 34; Union (1800), 331, 
630; Veto (1909), 645 

Addison, Joseph, 197, 321, 361-369, 
75-381 

Adonais, 707 

Adrian IV, Pope, 599, 600 

Afghanistan, 577 

Age of Bronze, The, 732 

Agriculture, English, 200, 317-318, 
319, 368, 521; Irish, 607, 626, 
627, 638, 645; Russian, 1004, 
1006, 1007, 1008, 1035; Scotch, 
451, 452; Swedish, 1134, 1153, 
1188. See Farms, Farming 

Akbar, 572 

Akbar’s Dream, 778-783 

Alexander I, 512-513, 518, 987 

Alexander IJ, Czar of Russia, 512, 
589-540, 980 

Alexander III, 984, 988, 991 

Alexander Selkirk, 492-493 

Alfred, King of Britain, 
1220 

Alice Fell, 665, 672-674 

Alliance, Holy, 519, 520, 703 

Alliance, Quadruple, 519 

American Colonies, 314, 324, 333, 561 

American debt to England, 1-17 

Amundsen, Roald, 1189, 1209, 1210 

Andreyev, Leonid, 970, 1019, 1060- 
1065, 1103-1105 

Angel, The, Lermontov, 1068 

Anglo-Irish, 609, 655 

Anglo-Irish War, 647-648 


10, 592, 


i 


An Interlude, 878-880 

An Island, 803-809 

Anna Karenina, 1017, 1049 

Anne, Queen (Stuart), 188-190, 308, 

. 809, 1184 

Ansgar, 1165 

Antonine Wall, 441 

Arcot, 574 

Ardri, 586, 587, 589, 596, 599, 602, 
608 

Armada, 40-41, 664 

Armagh, 589, 593, 594, 595 

Arnold, Matthew, 7, 657, 755, 784-794, 
796 

Arrhenius, Svante, 1150 

Art, Irish, 591-592; Norwegian, 1205- 
1206; Russian, 1037-1040; Swed- 
ish, 1161 

At Bologna, Wordsworth, 670-671 

Aurora Leigh, 795-796 

Australia, 564-567 

Australia, Commonwealth of (1901), 
567, 582 

Austria, 307, 310, 332, 513, 516, 517, 
518, 519, 520, 536, 537, 540, 991, 
UTS ULI S 7 

Austrian Succession, 310, 573 


Bacchanalia, or The New Age, 791- 
794 


Bacon, Francis, 10, 78-95 

Bacon, Roger, 10 

Balance of Power, 26, 307, 807 

Ballad of the King’s Jest, The, 949- 
952 


Ballade of Youth and Age, 957-961 
Bangor, 590, 594, 595 

Bank of England, 188, 311 
Bannockburn, 407, 608 

Bards, 587, 650 

Barton, Clara, 15 

Battle of the Books, The, 405 
Beaumont, Francis, 159 
Becket, Thomas A, 2, 600, 603 
Beguiling of Gylfi, 1235-1239 
Belgium, 513, 514, 517, 520 
Bellman, Karl Michael, 1156 
Bengal, 574, 575 

Beowulf, 6, 217, 651, 892, 1154 
Berzelius, Jacob, 1150, 1156 
Bible, King James version, 170 
Bill of Rights, 10 

Birger, Earl, 1169 

Bjorke, 985, 998, 994 
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Bjérnson, Bjornstjerne, 1189, 1197, 
1198-1200, 1202, 1204, 1211 

“Black and Tans,” 647 

Black Death, 36, 69, 1170 

“Black Hole” of Caleutta, 574 

Blake, Admiral, 192 

Blake, William, 505-508 

Blessed Damogel, The, 868, 869, 871- 
875 

Blok, Alexander, 1038, 1042, 1043 

Blue-stocking clubs, 403 

Boers, 558, 568, 569 

Bojer, Johan, 1207, 1208 

Boleyn, Anne, 27, 29, 38, 53 

Bolsheviki, 972, 973, 978, 1005, 1006, 
1007, 1009, 1029 

Bombay, 331, 573 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 512; Joseph, 512; 
Napoleon. See Napoleon 

“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” 185, 313, 
317, 425, 438 

Boretsky, Martha, 1023 

Boris Godunov, 1014, 1021 

Boswell, 382-383 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 387-404, 
457 

Botany Bay, 565 

Boycott, 641 

Brand, 1203 

Break, Break, Break, 757, 773 

Breda, Declaration of, 181 

Brehon law, 586, 587, 607 

Bremer, Fredrika, 1157 

Brenton, Nicholas, 138-139, 166-167 

Breshkovsky, Catherine, 1027 

Brian, 593, 595, 596, 597 

Bride’s Prelude, The, 869 

Bridges, Robert, 966-968 

Book of Burrows, 592 

Book of Common Prayer, 31, 34, 174 

Book of Kells, 583, 592 

Book of Leinster, 650, 651, 652 

Book illumination, 591 

Brownings, The, 755 

Browning, Mrs. (Elizabeth Barrett), 
795-809 

Browning, Robert, 810-866, 877, 890 

Bruce, Edward, 608, 609 

Bruce, Robert, 59, 446, 447, 448, 608, 
1224 

Bugge, Sophus, 1209 

Bunyan, John, 244-262 

Burke, Edmund, 360, 576, 582, 625, 
628; “Conciliation with America,” 
334 

Burns, Robert, 137, 495-505, 665 

Byling, 1011, 1023 

Byron, Lord (George Gordon), 519, 
668, 702, 704, 730-753 

By the North Sea, 880-883 
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Cabot, John, 47, 49, 329 

Caledonia, 440, 442, 587, 591, 608 
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